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CHAPTER  1 

W HEN  that  great  nobleman,  Jean  Paul  de  St. 
Etienne,  third  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  came  to  Quebec 
in  the  early  summer  of  the  year  1724,  we  surveyed 
his  arrival  with  no  less  interest  that  he  was  my 
father’s  cousin  german.  All  that  pertained  to  him 
spoke  of  his  wealth  and  station, — his  own  tall  ship, 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  the  liveried  boatmen 
whose  steady  oars  swept  him  smartly  to  the  quay, 
the  rich  attire  of  his  company  and  suite, — above  all, 
the  conscious  dignity  of  his  every  step,  his  every 
word,  his  every  gesture.  Nor  did  his  greatness  lack 
acknowledgment;  at  the  water’s  edge  to  greet  him 
were  the  Governor-General,  the  Intendant,  the  Bishop, 
and  lesser  dignitaries  too  numerous  to  mention.  It 
was  a  memorable  scene  of  brilliance  that  graced  the 
mean  landing  place  of  Quebec, — to  me,  of  all  scenes 
the  most  memorable;  not  for  the  advent  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux,  whom  I  had  seen  before,  nor  for 
the  advent  of  Mme.  d’Esterre  and  Armand,  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay,  of  whom  I  was  to  see  too  much,  nor 
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of  Gaston,  Chevalier  de  la  Roux, — to  me  their  com¬ 
ing  was  of  little  moment,  and  touched  with  no  shadow 
of  premonition.  But  as  I  stood  beside  my  father 
and  viewed  with  a  touch  of  disaffection  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  was  accorded  them,  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil  moved  a  little  to  one  side,  and  there,  be¬ 
side  her  guardian,  I  beheld  for  the  first  time  that 
daughter  of  one  proud  nobleman  and  ward  of  an¬ 
other,  that  incomparable  princess  of  romance  whose 
rank  and  wealth  encompassed  her  as  a  setting  of  gold 
and  diamonds  encircles  a  most  precious  pearl, — 
Denise  de  Mauriac. 

It  is  idle  to  describe  in  particular  detail  the 
beauty  of  a  beautiful  maiden, — ^to  catalogue,  item  by 
item,  the  individual  perfections  which  combine  to 
form  the  perfect  whole;  as  if,  forsooth,  one  would 
tell  of  the  delicate,  swaying  grace  of  a  young  birch 
tree  by  the  number  and  size  of  its  leaves  and 
branches,  or  of  the  glow  and  fragrance  of  an  opening 
rose  by  the  shape  and  texture  and  colour  of  its 
petals.  He  who  can  see  these  things  lacks  the  heart 
to  feel  them.  The  essence  of  such  loveliness  as  the 
loveliness  of  Denise  de  Mauriac  is  that  it  is  dazzling; 
it  is  a  mystery,  which  speaks  not  to  our  eyes,  but 
through  them. 

Absently  I  noted  that  my  father  had  spoken  to  me. 
“Your  pardon.  Monsieur,”  I  replied. 
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“What  can  it  be  that  brings  him?”  he  said.  “It  is 
not  to  visit  us.” 

“I  judge  not,  Monsieur, — else  had  he  been  more 
cordial  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  him 
a  week  ago;  I  was  sent  aboard  his  ship  with  a  message 
to  his  captain,  with  whom  I  found  him  in  con¬ 
versation.” 

“Was  he  not  cordial?” 

“Polite,  Monsieur,  but  no  more  cordial  than  an 
iceberg.” 

My  father  knitted  his  brows.  “He  was  ever  proud 
and  cold,”  he  said.  “Whatever  his  errand,  he  comes 
in  state.” 

“A  veritable  Grand  Bashaw.  One  might  look  for 
the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  to  kneel  to  him  and  kiss 
his  hand.” 

“Thou  were  ever  flippant,  my  son,”  said  my  father, 
with  a  gesture  of  reproof.  “It  is  unseemly  to 
speak  in  such  terms  of  the  head  of  our  family. 
And  now,  since  they  are  strangers  to  this  country, 
it  is  for  me  to  greet  and  welcome  them.  Come,  my 
son.” 

Not  over  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  second  re¬ 
buff,  I  followed  him  reluctantly  through  the  eager 
group  which  surrounded  the  new-comers.  But  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  an  old-time  comrade  in  arms 
of  my  father,  and  ever  the  best  and  kindest  of  friends, 
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spied  him,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  presented 
him  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.  With  a  dignity 
which  became  him  none  the  less  that  he  seldom  as¬ 
sumed  it,  my  father  welcomed  his  cousin  to  New 
France;  inviting  him  to  accept  of  our  poor  hospi¬ 
tality  at  the  Manor  of  la  Saulaye,  which  troubled  me 
less  than  it  might  have  done  had  there  been  a  chance 
that  the  invitation  would  be  accepted.  The  Marquis 
de  la  Roux  was  grieved  that  since  he  had  already 
accepted  the  hospitality  which  his  Excellency  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  had  tendered,  he  was  unable 
to  avail  himself  of  the  kindness  of  the  Sieur  de  la 
Saulaye. 

Some  further  exchange  there  was  of  stately  com¬ 
pliments,  but  it  was  lost  upon  me;  my  attention  had 
returned  to  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  who  stood  a  little  to 
one  side,  and  regarded  my  father  with  an  air  of 
amused  interest,  touched  with  aloofness,  as  though 
she  wondered  who  was  this  tall,  lean,  gray-haired 
man,  with  the  shabby  old  blue  coat,  whom  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  New  France  presented  to  her  guar¬ 
dian  with  so  much  ceremony.  In  her  fleeting  smile 
of  indilference  there  was  that  which  annoyed  me  as  it 
fascinated  me. 

“You  must  visit  us  ere  you  sail  again  for  France, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  my  father.  “Our  place 
is  primitive,  but  it  is  not  without  memories;  the  log 
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house  in  which  our  grandfather  once  dwelt  still 
stands.” 

“Rest  assured,  I  shall  do  so,”  replied  the  Marquis. 

Unconsciously  I  had  advanced  to  my  father’s  side, 
and  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  noticing  me,  took  me,  in  turn, 
by  the  arm.  “Another  relative.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis!”  he  exclaimed.  “Permit  me  to  present  Mon¬ 
sieur  Paul  de  St.  Etienne,  Lieutenant  in  His  Majesty’s 
Navy.” 

“I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  meet  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux,”  I  responded,  a  trifle  stiffly.  “I  had 
an  errand  which  took  me  aboard  his  ship  as  we  sailed 
up  the  river,  and  was  presented  to  him  on  that 
occasion.” 

“But  you  have  still  to  meet  his  son,  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Roux.  And  this  is  your  father’s  other  cousin, 
the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  whose  name,  no  doubt, 
is  also  familiar  to  you.” 

M.  de  Cbantonnay  bowed  coldly.  The  Chevalier 
de  la  Roux  gave  me  a  frank  and  friendly  smile,  and 
my  heart  warmed  to  him. 

“Best  of  all,”  said  the  Governor,  “let  me  present 
you  to  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.  I  commend  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  St.  Etienne  most  highly.  Mademoiselle.  He 
is  an  officer  of  great  promise,  and  has  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  is 
a  happy  chance.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  that  he  has 
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returned  to  Quebec  on  the  same  day  which  has  brought 
you  and  your  family,  so  that  there  will  be  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  well  acquainted,  and  learn  each 
other’s  good  qualities.” 

“A  most  happy  chance,”  murmured  the  Marquis  de 
la  Roux. 

“To  be  sure,  age  and  youth  do  not  mix,  and  it  may 
be  that  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne  will  see  more  of  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Roux,  and  perhaps, — is  it  not  so, — 
of  your  most  charming  ward.  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,  would  that  I  were  again  a  young  and  ardent 
officer,  blessed  with  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  so  desirable  a  young  lady, — so  beau¬ 
tiful  and  distinguished  a  young  lady, — but  see,  the 
young  man  blushes, — it  is  plain  I  am  a  garrulous  old 
man,  and  talk  too  much.  Come,  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,  let  us  leave  the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye  and  his  son 
to  greet  each  other  in  peace.” 

The  Marquis  de  la  Roux  turned  his  back  upon  us 
with  little  ceremony,  but  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  who  had 
regarded  me  with  a  glimmering  smile  during  the 
Governor’s  jovial  introduction,  made  me  a  courtesy 
and  laughed  outright.  “It  is  seldom  one  is  privileged 
to  meet  a  gentleman  so  promising,”  she  said.  “I 
trust.  Monsieur,  you  will  not  utterly  neglect  your 
opportunities.” 

Uneasy  beneath  her  raillery,  I  paused  for  an  an- 
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swer.  “I  hope,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied  at  last, 
“that  his  Excellency  has  not  exaggerated  my  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  greatly  as  he  has  exaggerated  my  merits.” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen,”  she  said,  enigmatically, 
and  turned  to  follow  her  guardian. 
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If  the  third  Marquis  de  la  Roux  was  haughty  in 
manner  and  disposition,  one  could  scarce  blame  him; 
there  were  few  who  enjoyed  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
favour  of  Fortune  and  the  confidence  of  the  Court. 
His  title,  for  example, — there  are,  it  is  true,  mar¬ 
quises  and  marquises, — ^but  the  Vicomtes  de  la  Roux 
have  been  known  in  Auvergne  for  centuries.  In 
fact,  it  is  said  the  first  Marquis  de  la  Roux, — my 
father’s  grandfather, — upon  whom  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  rank  was,  in  a  manner,  thrust,  by  His  late  illus¬ 
trious  Majesty  in  the  year  1660,  was  less  responsive 
than  he  might  have  been  to  the  congratulations  which 
he  received  upon  that  occasion.  Though  he  accepted 
no  high  office  of  state,  his  services  to  the  King  were 
many  and  notable,  and  his  influence  far  reaching, 
and  the  advancement  in  rank  which  I  have  mentioned 
was  the  least  of  his  rewards.  He  was  a  powerful 
friend  of  the  Comte  de  Frontenac,  and  it  was  said  to 
have  been  due  to  his  influence  that  the  latter  was  sent 
to  New  France  a  second  time,  and  allowed  to  carry  to 
a  successful  conclusion  his  work  of  subduing  the 
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Iroquois.  His  son,  the  second  Marquis,  if  not  equal 
to  him  in  ability,  had  added  to  the  family  fortune 
and  maintained  his  great  influence  at  the  Court.  The 
third  Marquis,  in  an  age  when  the  gifts  of  the  soldier 
and  statesman  have  come  to  seem  of  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  daring  and  able  financier,  found 
himself  not  unfit  for  the  part  he  was  called  upon  to 
play.  In  the  matter  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies, 
in  particular,  and  the  colossal  and  disastrous  specu¬ 
lations  of  John  Law,  who  was  now  a  despised  and 
execrated  fugitive,  there  were  few  who  had  shewed 
clearer  judgment.  Interested  in  the  Company  in  a 
Very  large  way  at  the  first,  he  had  quickly  discovered 
how  unreal  was  its  prosperity  and  how  doubtful  its 
prospects.  He  had  divested  himself  of  his  holdings 
(at  an  enormous  profit)  and  had  advised  the  Regent 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  unsound  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ere  it  was  too  late.  When  the  crash  came,  and 
others  were  ruined  and  discredited,  his  reputation 
for  shrewdness  and  wisdom  stood  higher  than  ever, 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  in  connection  with  the  affairs  bf 
the  Company  of  the  Indies  that  he  had  now  come  to 
New  France. 

The  first  Marquis  had  three  sons.  His  second  son 
was  my  grandfather;  his  third  son  became  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay,  and  marrying  late  in  life  left  a  son, 
the  second  Vicomte,  much  younger  than  the  third 
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Marquis  or  my  father.  He  was  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  poor  by  comparison  with  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  had  for  many  years  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  was  useful  in 
various  ways ;  the  more  so  that  he  was  still  a  bachelor 
at  thirty-five,  and  free  to  live  with  him  as  a  member 
of  his  family. 

In  most  families  there  are  poor  relations.  In  the 
family  of  St.  Etienne,  this  uncongenial  part  had  fallen 
to  my  father  and  myself.  One  might  have  expected 
that  my  father,  descended  in  the  direct  line  from  the 
first  Marquis,  and  but  two  generations  removed, 
would  have  been  in  as  comfortable  circumstances  as 
was  his  cousin,  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.  Nor  had 
he  justification  to  complain  of  the  inheritance  which 
had  come  to  him  in  the  first  place;  his  father  had 
received  and  passed  on  to  him  fully  as  generous  a 
portion  as  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  a  younger  son, 
and  in  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  the  colony.  His  patrimony  had  not  been 
dissipated  in  extravagance  nor  riotous  living,  but  by 
a  series  of  misadventures  which  may  be  passed  over 
for  the  moment,  but  which  had  left  him  with  nothing 
save  a  small  estate  on  the  Island  of  Orleans, — a  mere 
farm,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  fief,  upon  which 
stood  the  manor  of  la  Saulaye. 

This  place  had  been  in  our  family  close  to  a  hun- 
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died  years,  having  been  settled  by  the  first  Marquis 
at  a  time  when  his  fortunes  had  been  at  well  nigh  as 
low  an  ebb  as  our  own;  at  a  time  when  he  had  lacked 
even  the  modest  competence  that  would  justify  him  in 
wearing  his  title  of  Vicomte  de  la  Roux.  Here  he 
had  lived  as  an  obscure  pioneer  for  years,  until  at 
last,  by  a  curious  and  romantic  chain  of  events,  in 
which  the  fair  lady  who  was  to  be  his  wife  had  played 
no  small  part,  he  had  come  again  into  his  own,  and 
had  returned  to  France.  He  had  ever  retained  an 
affection  for  the  home  which  he  had  made  for  him¬ 
self,  and  his  tales  of  the  adventures  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered  in  New  France  had  so  fired  the  imagination  of 
my  grandfather  that  he,  in  his  turn,  had  come  to  the 
colony  and  had  ended  by  settling  at  la  Saulaye, 
building  for  himself  the  manor  of  which  I  have 
spoken, — an  edifice  which  testified  to  the  affluence  of 
those  days  in  the  same  measure  that  it  now  empha¬ 
sized  our  poverty. 

The  old  log  house  which  the  first  Marquis  had  built 
with  his  own  hands  had  been  scrupulously  preserved, 
and  was  now  occupied  by  Gabriel  Picot,  his  wife, 
Nannette,  and  their  little  son  Noffl;  of  this  worthy 
pair  I  can  say  nothing  but  good.  They  were,  indeed, 
the  mainstay  of  our  continuance  in  possession  of  the 
few  poor  acres  which  still  remained  to  us;  moved  by 
a  truly  old-fashioned  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
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family  which  the  Picots  had  served  for  generations, 
and  by  a  gratitude  out  of  all  proportion  for  favours 
which  might  well  have  been  forgotten  long  since, 
they  laboured  without  complaint,  without  reward, 
and  without  stint  for  us  no  less  faithfully  than  for 
themselves. 

As  a  present  for  Noel  I  had  brought  with  me  a 
little  ship  cunningly  fashioned  by  a  sailor  from  whom 
I  had  bought  it.  One  afternoon,  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival,  we  had  betaken  ourselves  with  it  to  a  little 
sheltered  bay  which  formed  the  harbour  of  la  Sau- 
laye.  The  water  was  unruffled  by  the  faint  breeze 
which  filled  the  sails  of  the  tiny  barque  and  carried 
it  from  shore  to  shore;  from  the  windward  shore, 
where  I  knelt  on  the  grass  and  adjusted  the  rudder 
and  set  the  sails  ere  I  committed  it  to  the  deep,  to 
the  leeward  shore,  where  Noel  shouted  and  clapped 
his  hands  as  it  glided  majestically  to  its  appointed 
haven.  Again  and  again  he  carried  it  back  for  an¬ 
other  voyage,  until,  noting  his  flushed  face  and  lag¬ 
ging  gait,  I  suggested  that  we  should  take  refuge 
from  the  heat  on  a  shady  bench  by  the  door  of  the 
old  log  cabin. 

As  he  talked  to  me  in  the  incessant  manner  of 
children,  I  gazed  out  over  the  river  in  a  dreamy  mood, 
absently  replying  to  such  of  his  questions  as  became 
too  insistent  to  be  ignored.  Now  and  then  the  inno- 
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cent  chatter  awakened  my  attention, — as  for  example, 
when  it  turned  on  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux. 

“Is  it  true,”  asked  Noel,  “that  he  is  a  great 
nobleman, — as  great  as  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
himself?” 

“It  depends  upon  the  point  of  view,”  I  replied. 
“In  this  colony  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  is  Governor- 
General,  and  therefore  greatest  of  all.  But  in  France 
it  would  be  different,  for  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  are  far  in  excess  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil.” 

“And  this  great  Marquis,  Monsieur, — I  am  told  he 
is  your  cousin?” 

“My  very  distant  cousin,”  I  said. 

“How  distant,  Monsieur?” 

“More  so  than  would  appear  from  a  study  of  the 
family  tree.” 

“And  his  children.  Monsieur, — are  they  also  your 
cousins?” 

“He  has  but  one  child,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux, 
who  is  also  my  cousin.” 

“And  the  young  lady  who  is  with  them.  Monsieur, 
— who  is  she?” 

“That  is  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  the  Marquis.  The  Marquis  is 
her  guardian,  and  took  her  into  his  home  years  ago, 
when  her  father  and  mother  had  died.” 
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“Then  she  is  not  your  cousin,  Monsieur?” 

“She  is  not  related  to  me  in  any  way.” 

“I  am  told  she  is  very  beautiful,  Monsieur.  Would 
you  not  have  liked  her  for  your  cousin?” 

“Not  for  my  cousin,”  I  said. 

“But  perhaps  she  is  poor,  like, — ^like  the  people 
in  this  country?”  persisted  Noel. 

“It  is  not  likely  she  is  as  rich  as  the  Marquis  de 
la  Roux,”  I  replied,  “but,  at  that,  she  is  rich  enough; 
certainly  richer  than  any  person  who  lives  in  New 
France.” 

“Are  they  proud  and  haughty,  these  rich  people. 
Monsieur?”  asked  Noel. 

I  took  refuge  from  his  question  in  a  flow  of  words. 
“Pride  and  hauteur  are  not  absolute,  but  relative,” 
I  replied.  “When  one  enjoys  a  high  station,  into 
which  he  has  come  by  birth  rather  than  by  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  measure  of  reserve  may  be  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  dignity.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  outer  garment,  not  to  be  carelessly  laid  aside  in 
the  presence  of  those  whose  envy  might  lead  them 
to  be  critical.” 

“I  do  not  understand.  Monsieur,”  said  little  Noel, 
with  a  puzzled  frown. 

“Happily,  it  is  a  subject  beyond  thy  years,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  “But  look, — who  comes  here?” 

It  was  a  boat,  whose  sail  had  appeared  around  the 
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bend  of  the  shore,  and  now  approached  us.  “As  I 
live,”  I  exclaimed,  “I  do  believe  it  is  these  very 
people  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking!” 

It  was,  in  fact,  three  of  them, — Mile,  de  Mauriac, 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux,  and  M.  de  Chantonnay. 
I  sent  Noel  to  find  my  father,  while  I  hastened  to  the 
jetty  to  greet  them. 

“We  have  come  to  visit  you.  Cousin,”  said  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Roux,  with  a  friendly  smile.  “My 
father  is  absent  at  Three  Rivers  to  see  the  iron  mines 
about  which  they  have  told  him,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac  and  I  were  seized  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  fine  day  for  an  excursion  on  the  river.” 

“I  trust  you  have  found  it  pleasant.  Mademoiselle,” 
I  said. 

To-day,  again,  there  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Mile,  de 
Mauriac  the  inscrutable  smile  with  which  she  had 
regarded  me  at  our  first  meeting.  “Most  pleasant, 
Monsieur,”  she  replied. 

“My  father  will  be  eager  to  welcome  you,”  I  said. 
“But  see,  he  comes  to  speak  for  himself.” 

If  my  father  was  conscious,  as  I  was,  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  which  shewed  beyond  concealment  in  the  farm 
and  manor  of  la  Saulaye,  there  was  in  his  deportment 
no  sign  of  embarrassment;  he  greeted  our  guests  most 
cordially,  and  led  them  to  the  manor,  where  he  seated 
them  on  the  shabby  chairs  in  the  salon,  which  still 
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retained  an  air  of  one-time  grandeur.  When  Nan- 
nette  had  served  them  with  such  wine  as  our  side- 
hoard  afforded,  and  with  biscuits  which,  being  of  her 
own  making,  were  beyond  praise,  he  suggested  that 
they  might  care  to  look  about  the  place,  and  himself 
led  the  way  with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux  and  cousin 
Armand,  while  I  followed  with  Mile,  de  Mauriac. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  when,  after  a  time,  my 
father  offered  to  take  them  to  a  hill  at  the  back  of 
the  farm,  which  offered  a  broad  view,  I  noticed  that 
Mile,  de  Mauriac  seemed  tired.  I  proposed  that  we 
two  should  wait  in  the  garden;  to  this  she  consented 
very  readily. 

In  the  garden  was  Noel,  whither  he  had  retreated 
in  a  fit  of  shyness.  As  he  was  about  to  retire. 
Mademoiselle  called  him  kindly.  “Come  my  child,” 
she  said.  “Tell  me  thy  name.” 

He  approached  with  hesitation,  and  saluted,  not 
ungracefully.  “My  name  is  Noel,  Mademoiselle, — 
Noel  Picot.” 

“His  family  has  been  here  well  nigh  as  long  as 
ours,”  said  I.  “His  great-grandfather  was  with  mine 
in  the  days  of  Champlain  and  Montmagny.” 

“Your  great-grandfather?  That  was  the  first  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux,  was  it  not?” 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.  Doubtless  you  have  heard 
the  story  of  his  sojourn  in  New  France.  He  built 
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yonder  log  house,  and  planted  this  garden.  That  old, 
gnarled  tree  was  set  by  his  hands.  As  you  see,  it  still 
bears  fruit.  And  these  roses  are  descendants  of  those 
which  he  cultivated.” 

“I  have  heard  much  of  him,”  said  Mile,  de 
Mauriac.  “It  was  here  that  he  married  Louise  de 
Chatillon,  whose  picture  hangs  in  your  salon,  opposite 
to  his.  There  are  also  pictures  of  them  at  home  in 
the  Chateau  of  la  Roux.  She  was  very  beautiful.” 

“It  was  a  romantic  affair,”  said  1. 

The  roses  were  in  the  fulness  of  their  season  of 
bloom,  and  their  spreading,  overgrown  branches, 
laden  with  flowers,  bent  down  toward  the  damp,  black 
earth,  a  tangled  riot  of  colour  and  fragrance,  as 
splendid  as  it  was  unkempt. 

“Could  my  ancestor  see  this  garden  now,  he  would 
rebuke  me,”  said  1.  “When  the  flowers  are  done, 
I  shall  trim  the  bushes,  and  the  place  will  look 
neater.” 

A  softer  look  came  into  the  eyes  of  Denise  de 
Mauriac.  “It  is  eloquent  of  romance,”  she  said, 
dreamily,  with  a  sigh.  “But  now-a-days  there  is 
little  of  romance  left  in  the  world, — our  lives  are 
governed  by  rule  and  order  and  arrangement.” 

“  ‘Romance’  Mademoiselle, — why  should  one  long 
for  romance?  Too  often  romance  is  but  another 
name  for  trouble.” 
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“Monsieur!  You  are  cynical!”  she  exclaimed,  re¬ 
proachfully.  “It  does  not  become  you.” 

“Too  often,  Mademoiselle,  romance  comes  to  us 
in  the  guise  of  pain  and  sadness.  Too  often  it  comes 
hut  as  a  fruitless  and  passionate  longing  for  a  happi¬ 
ness  to  which  we  may  not  hope  to  attain.” 

“Yet  ’tis  not  always  so,”  said  she.  “And  if, 
through  sadness,  one  comes  to  joy,  is  not  such  joy 
the  most  keen  and  poignant  of  all?” 

I  made  no  reply,  hut  moved  among  the  bushes, 
breaking  off  here  and  there  a  branch  more  perfect 
than  the  others.  Anon  I  returned  to  the  bench  on 
which  she  sat. 

“I  trust  that  when  romance  comes  into  your  life, 
it  may  not  he  a  thing  of  sadness,”  I  said.  “But  see, 
if  we  cannot  have  romance  in  this  humdrum  life  we 
lead,  we  may  at  least  seek  it  in  our  dreams.  So,  if 
you  will,  accept  these  roses,  and  see  if  their  fragrance 
will  not  bring  you,  from  the  old  garden  of  la  Saulaye, 
a  dream  of  the  romance  that  carried  its  sadness  and 
its  joy  into  the  hearts  of  those  two  who  found  it  here 
so  long  ago.” 

“I  thank  you.  Monsieur, — they  are  indeed  beauti¬ 
ful,”  she  said. 

“They  had  need  be  beautiful, — ”  I  said,  and 
paused. 

“  ‘They  had  need  be  beautiful?’ — but  why?” 
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“They  had  need  be  beautiful,  to  grace  the  arm  of 
the  fairest  flower  of  Frrnce.” 

Even  as  this  extravagance  leaped  to  my  unguarded 
lips,  the  softness  died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  gave  place 
once  more  to  the  cool  smile  which  so  often  dwelt  there. 
Ere  she  could  reply,  my  father  re-entered  the  garden 
with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux  and  the  Vicomte  de 
Chantonnay. 

“I  see  you  have  robbed  your  garden,”  said  the 
latter,  with  a  look  of  disapproval. 

I  am  no  courtier,  but  in  his  manner  of  speaking  I 
found  that  which  aroused  my  spirit.  “It  is  no  rob¬ 
bery,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  to  perform  for  these  roses 
the  good  office  they  would  have  begged  of  me,  could 
flowers  but  speak,”  I  retorted. 

“I  am  not  familiar  with  their  language,”  he  replied 
coldly. 

“You  interpret  it  most  aptly.  Cousin,”  said  the 
Chevalier,  with  a  laugh.  “But  you,  Denise?  What 
shall  I  say  to  you,  for  accepting  flowers  from  another 
than  me?” 

“Say  what  you  will,”  answered  Mile,  de  Mauriac, 
carelessly.  “I  have  told  you  more  than  once  you 
say  too  much.” 

Unruffled  by  her  rebuke,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux 
laughed  again.  “Well,  well,”  he  declared,  “one 
must  not  quarrel  with  his  host,  and  the  flowers  are 
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very  pretty.  But  it  grows  late,  and  we  must  take  to 
our  boat  again.” 


In  the  evening,  as  twilight  darkened  into  night,  I 
came  again  into  the  garden,  and  there  again  found 
Noel. 

“I  cannot  understand  why  you  would  not  wish 
Mademoiselle  to  he  your  cousin.  Monsieur,”  he  said. 

“Why  should  I  wish  her  to  be  my  cousin?”  I 
asked. 

“Because,  she  is  not  proud  or  haughty  in  the  least. 
Monsieur.  Because  she  is  so  beautiful, — ^and  so 
kind.” 

“There  can  be  no  question  that  she  is  beautiful,” 
I  replied. 
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In  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  the  music 
rose  and  fell,  and  the  candles  shone  in  crystal  chan¬ 
deliers.  It  was  not  the  season  of  balls,  but  in  honour 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  and  his  party,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Marquis  had  it  in 
mind  to  leave  Quebec  in  the  near  future  and  journey 
into  the  interior,  the  Governor-General  had  summoned 
the  gentry  of  New  France  to  a  ball  whose  magnifi¬ 
cence  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  there;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  persons  of 
importance, — ^the  Intendant,  the  Commissary  of 
Marine,  the  Grand  Provost,  the  Grand  Voyer,  the 
Superintendent  of  Waters  and  Forests  (whose  juris¬ 
diction  has  rightly  been  said  to  be  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  such  official  in  the  world)  with 
their  wives  and  daughters, — many  persons  of  lesser 
importance,  Superior  Councillors,  officers  of  the 
Governor’s  staff,  well-to-do  merchants,  minor  officials, 
— ^not  a  few  persons  of  no  importance,  including 
myself. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  had  invited  us  both  in 
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the  kindest  of  terms,  but  my  father  had  sent  his  apolo¬ 
gies,  saying  he  was  too  old  for  such  festivities,  though 
in  truth  he  had  been  influenced  rather  by  his  lack 
of  fitting  raiment  for  the  affair;  he  had  insisted  the 
more  earnestly  that  I  should  attend  the  hall,  and  I 
had  come  in  my  uniform  of  a  naval  lieutenant,  which, 
though  past  its  first  newness,  was  not  conspicuously 
out  of  place.  Being  young,  my  dowdiness  did  not 
please  me,  but  when  I  had  drunk  a  glass  or  two  of  the 
Governor’s  excellent  wine  my  spirits  rose,  and  I  set 
myself  to  be  agreeable  to  such  of  the  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance  as  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  encounter, 
and  found  it  no  great  hardship. 

In  that  brilliant  throng  there  was  no  lack  of  beau¬ 
tiful  maidens;  but  the  most  exquisite  loveliness  of 
all  was  the  loveliness  of  Denise  de  Mauriac,  set  off 
and  made  perfect  by  a  single  rose  in  her  incomparable 
hair, — a  single  red  rose  from  the  tangled  garden  of 
la  Saulaye. 

She  was  late  in  entering  the  hall;  from  the  moment 
of  her  appearance  my  eyes  followed  her  incessantly, 
and  ere  long  I  found  myself  ensconced  in  a  secluded 
corner,  gazing  moodily  at  the  radiant  divinity  whom 
I  lacked  courage  to  approach.  If  I  was  backward, 
others  were  not;  never  for  a  moment  was  she  free 
from  the  attentions  of  an  admiring  group  of  gentle¬ 
men  who  sought  to  dance  with  her.  First  of  all,  as 
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was  his  due,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  in  a  stately 
minuet;  next  M.  Begon,  Sieur  de  la  Picardiere,  the 
Intendant,^ — following  him,  the  Vicomte  de  Chan- 
tonnay,  and  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux,  laughing  and 
jesting  with  the  freedom  of  privileged  intimacy, — 
who  was  I,  that  I  should  intrude  my  dingy  uniform 
into  that  polished  circle? 

Thus  wrapped  in  moody  contemplation,  I  was  un¬ 
aware  that  I  was  myself  an  object  of  observation, 
until  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  found  beside 
me  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil.  He  said  nothing  for 
a  moment,  hut  regarded  me  with  a  whimsical  smile. 
He  was  not  without  ability  to  read  men’s  thoughts. 

“One  must  not  be  too  backward,  my  friend,”  he 
said. 

I  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  him,  but  shook 
my  head.  “I  should  be  more  at  home  on  the  deck 
of  a  ship.  Monsieur,”  I  replied. 

“You  have  learned,  at  least,  that  one  does  not  win 
battles  by  lying  in  harbour.” 

“I  have  learned.  Monsieur,  that  it  is  at  times  the 
safest  course  to  follow.” 

He  laughed.  “You  do  yourself  less  than  justice, 
my  Lieutenant,”  he  said.  “Nevertheless,  since  you 
shrink  from  my  advice,  I  must  command.  Up  anchor, 
then, — shake  out  your  sails,  engage  the  enemy  and 
carry  away  the  prize.” 
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Thus  touched  on  the  point  upon  which  a  young 
man  is  most  tender, — that  is  to  say,  the  point  pf 
courage, — I  saw  no  choice  but  to  obey  him.  I  sa¬ 
luted,  and  strode  across  the  floor  to  the  place  where 
Denise  de  Mauriac  held  court  in  the  midst  of  her 
admirers. 

Perhaps  because  I  am  taller  than  the  average,  she 
perceived  me  at  the  outskirts  of  the  group,  and  she 
nodded  to  me,  not  unkindly ;  thereupon  the  gentleman 
in  front  of  me  involuntarily  made  way,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  approach  and  ask  her  for  the  honour  of 
a  dance,  while  my  resolve  was  still  fresh  and  strong 
within  me.  It  may  be  that  my  impulsiveness  made 
me  seem  to  her  to  be  brusque  and  domineering;  for 
whatever  reason,  she  answered  me  with  a  touch  of 
coldness. 

‘T  should  be  most  happy  to  dance  with  you.  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  she  said.  “Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
next  two  or  three  dances  I  have  already  made  engage¬ 
ments.  If  you  will  come  again,  or  if  you  would  care 
to  wait, - ” 

“With  your  permission.  Mademoiselle,  I  shall 
wait,”  I  said. 

“As  you  will.  Monsieur,”  she  replied  indiffer¬ 
ently.  “I  think  this  is  our  dance,  is  it  not.  Monsieur 
de  Longueuil?”  And  with  a  slight  bow  she  took  the 
arm  of  the  elderly  Baron  de  Longueuil  and  left  us. 
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Though  I  had  lacked  assurance,  I  did  not  lack  per¬ 
sistence.  Three,  four  disappointments,  I  swallowed 
with  patience.  At  last,  as  the  orchestra  set  up  the 
strains  of  a  wild  Polish  air,  and  I  saw  the  Vicomte  de 
Chantonnay  approach  to  claim  her,  I  began  to  despair 
of  success;  I  reflected  that  if  my  attentions  were 
indeed  unwelcome  it  would  he  churlish  to  press  them 
further,  and  I  might  better  not  be  there  when  she 
returned.  But  my  attention,  which  had  wandered  for 
the  moment,  was  caught  by  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

“No,  Armand,”  she  said.  “I  have  danced  with 
you  twice,  and  it  is  now  the  turn  of  your  cousin  from 
la  Saulaye.  Come,  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne.” 

Thus  suddenly  recalled  to  the  enterprise  I  had 
undertaken,  I  bowed  and  took  her  hand  in  mine.  It 
may  have  been  my  fancy,  that  at  first  she  seemed  to 
have  carried  into  her  poise  and  the  movements  of 
her  lissom  body  the  coldness  and  reserve  which  had 
marked  her  attitude  towards  me;  anon  the  passionate, 
haunting  sob  of  the  violins  stole  over  her,  and  passed 
by  some  mysterious  communion  from  her  spirit  to 
mine,  and  I  found  myself  carried  away  on  the  rising 
waves  of  a  sea  of  sound  and  sense,  forgetful  of  all 
else  save  the  soft  warmth  of  her  fingers  in  mine,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  rose  in  her  hair. 

When,  at  last,  the  music  came  to  an  end,  we  found 
ourselves  near  a  door  that  opened  on  the  terrace. 
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“It  is  warm,”  she  said,  a  trifle  breathlessly.  “Let  us 
go  outside.” 

We  had  not  spoken  during  the  dance,  and  in  silence 
we  went  out  and  seated  ourselves  in  a  nook  formed 
by  a  bank  of  ferns  and  ornamental  plants.  The  night 
was  still  and  warm,  yet  infinitely  refreshing,  and  the 
stars  shone  from  the  depths  of  a  sky  as  transparent  as 
it  was  unfathomable;  beyond  the  heights  of  Cape 
Tourmente  and  the  Island  of  Orleans  the  moon  stood 
at  the  full,  and  marked  their  rugged  blackness  with 
a  line  of  light.  Its  radiance  fell  on  the  northern 
mountains,  and  the  rocky  cliff  of  Levis;  it  touched 
the  sails  of  the  ships  at  anchor  in  the  gleaming  basin 
of  Quebec,  and  rested  in  mystical,  midnight  glory 
on  the  slender  arms  and  white  shoulders  and  the  fair, 
proud  face  of  Denise  de  Mauriac. 

In  long  silence  she  gazed  at  the  moon,  and  I  at 
her.  Anon,  as  one  who  wakes  from  a  reverie,  she 
turned  to  me.  “Why  did  you  salute  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil  before  you  came  to  me?”  she  said. 

I  hesitated.  “I  did  not  know  you  had  noticed  it. 
Mademoiselle,”  I  replied. 

“I  noticed  it.  Why  did  you  do  it?” 

“Because, — Mademoiselle, - 

“You  did  it  as  one  who  obeys  a  command.  What 
was  it  he  had  commanded  you  to  do?” 

“Since  you  insist,  Mademoiselle,  I  must  tell  you. 
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He  had  commanded  me  to  ask  you  for  the  honour 
of  a  dance.” 

“To  ask  me  to  dance?” 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.” 

She  laughed.  “You  pay  me  a  rare  compliment, 
Monsieur,  when  you  tell  me  it  required  a  command 
from  the  Governor-General  of  New  France  to  over¬ 
come  your  reluctance.” 

“To  overcome  my  diffidence.  Mademoiselle.” 

“But  surely.  Monsieur, — I  have  not  been  unkind  to 
you?” 

“You  have  been  graciousness  itself.” 

“Then  whence  your  diffidence?” 

“One  should  confine  his  aspirations  within  reason. 
’Tis  only  infants  that  cry  for  the  moon.” 

“Yet,  had  you  been  observant,  you  might  have 
found  encouragement.” 

“  ‘Had  I  been  observant’?” 

“Do  you  not  recognize  this  rose, — in  my  hair?” 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.  It  is  from  the  garden  of 
la  Saulaye.” 

“The  last  of  those  you  gave  me.  I  have  kept  them 
carefully, — so  carefully, — changing  every  day  the 
water  in  which  they  stood, — and  this  is  the  last  of 
them.  It  was  but  a  bud  when  you  gave  it  to  me.  Yet 
they  have  brought  me  no  dream  of  romance.  This  is 
a  dull  world, — do  you  not  find  it  so?” 
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“To-morrow,  Mademoiselle, — ^to-morrow,  and  to¬ 
morrow,  I  shall  find  it  dull.  But  to-night, — ah,  no, — 
not  to-night!  For  I,  at  this  moment,  am  dreaming  of 
romance  beyond  my  fondest  dreams!  To  be  here, 
alone  with  you,  in  the  still  beauty  of  a  summer  night, 
— to  talk  with  you  of  romance,  who  are  the  very 
Queen  of  romance, — ^to  gaze  upon  your  features,  and 
my  rose  in  your  hair, - ” 

“But  this  is  madness!”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low, 
reproving  voice.  “Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne, — this  is 
madness!” 

“  ‘Madness’!”  I  cried,  my  voice  rising  with  the 
rising  flood  of  passionate  words  that  rushed  to  my 
lips.  “  ‘Madness’, — None  could  know  better  than  I 
what  madness  it  is!  But  you,  who  speak  lightly  of 
romance, — who  do  not  know  such  madness,  how  sweet 
it  is  and  how  bitter, — you  do  not  know, — you  cannot 
know, - ” 

“Hush!”  she  said.  “You  must  not  say  such 
things!” 

“I  cannot  help  but  say  them!”  I  cried.  Impetu¬ 
ously  I  took  her  startled  hand  in  mine.  “Do  you  in¬ 
deed  seek  romance?  And  is  there,  perchance,  in  your 
heart  some  word  that  seeks  to  answer  mine?  What 
fulness  of  romance  there  were  in  madness,  so  we 
were  mad  together, - ” 

Even  as  I  spoke,  a  cold  voice  broke  in  upon  us, — 
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the  voice  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  who  had  ap¬ 
proached,  unnoticed. 

“Denise,”  he  said.  “I  have  been  seeking  you.” 

Calmly  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  mine,  and  rose 
to  her  feet.  “Yes,  Monsieur,”  she  replied. 

“Your  absence  has  caused  remark,”  he  said,  more 
coldly  than  before.  “Let  us  return.” 

“I  am  at  fault  to  linger  here,”  she  answered  with 
composure.  “We  have  been  under  the  spell  of  the 
moonlight.  But  now.  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne,  I  must 
leave  you.” 

“It  is  I  who  have  been  selfish  to  keep  you  here. 
Mademoiselle,”  I  replied.  “Those  others  who  have 
missed  you  will  be  slow  to  pardon  me.” 

I  bowed  to  tbe  Marquis,  whose  arm  she  had  taken, 
but  he  ignored  me,  and  turning,  led  her  away.  When 
they  had  passed  into  the  door  and  out  of  my  sight,  I 
seated  myself  again,  being  little  minded  to  follow 
them.  But  with  her  going,  the  beauty  had  vanished 
from  the  night,  and  presently  I  went  and  looked  in. 
Ere  long  I  spied  her  onee  more.  She  was  dancing 
with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux, — smiling  and  serene. 
As  I  watehed  them,  he  made  a  jest,  at  which  she 
laughed  merrily. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  in  face  of  the  poverty 
which  hung  over  us  at  la  Saulaye  I  had  seen  fit, 
instead  of  diligently  pursuing  the  career  in  which  I 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fairly  launched,  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  fleet  and  come  home 
to  live  with  my  father  in  indigent  idleness.  This  was 
not  my  fault,  but  my  misfortune,  and  my  father’s 
misfortune;  he  had  made  application  to  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil  to  obtain  for  me  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence,  together  with  a  sum  of  money  from  the  King 
to  assist  in  a  venture  in  which  we  had  planned  to 
engage.  The  Governor-General  had  forwarded  the 
application  to  the  Minister,  with  the  distressing  result 
that  the  year’s  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted,  and 
the  money  withheld;  the  King’s  purse  was  relieved 
for  a  year  of  the  pay  of  a  naval  lieutenant,  at  the 
expense  of  my  father  and  myself,  who  could  not  raise 
money  to  go  on  with  the  venture,  and  thereby  found 
ourselves  worse  off  than  ever. 

The  nature  of  our  venture  calls  for  explanation. 
It  was  the  revival  of  an  enterprise  in  which  my  father 
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had  already  lost  his  whole  fortune.  The  story  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  my  father  served  against  the 
Iroquois,  under  the  Comte  de  Frontenac.  In  the  year 
1697  my  father  was  at  Cataracouy  with  the  Sieur 
de  la  Gemeraye,  then  Commandant  at  the  fort.  Black 
Kettle,  an  Onondaga  chief  (at  that  time  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  captain  in  his  nation)  approached  the  fort 
with  about  forty  warriors,  under  pretence  of  hunting, 
and  the  better  to  mask  his  design,  sent  to  inform 
M.  de  la  Gemeraye  that  the  sachems  of  the  four  upper 
cantons  were  about  to  set  out  for  Quebec  to  conclude 
peace.  In  fact,  he  spoke  truly,  but  as  he  was  known 
to  cherish  a  bitter  enmity  against  the  French,  and, 
moreover,  as  his  envoys,  either  of  their  own  head  or 
by  his  own  orders,  had  the  imprudence  to  add  that 
during  the  negotiation  the  young  Iroquois  braves  were 
going  to  attack  the  Ottawas,  to  avenge  the  great  losses 
inflicted  on  the  Iroquois  within  the  last  year,  no  doubt 
was  entertained  but  that  he  had  some  hostile  design. 
De  la  Gemeraye  would  not  take  upon  himself  to 
attack  him  at  a  time  when  he  knew  that  his  general 
was  negotiating  with  the  cantons;  he  merely  held 
himself  upon  his  guard,  and  informed  the  Comte 
de  Frontenac  of  what  had  occurred. 

He  received  a  reply  not  to  undertake  anything 
against  the  Iroquois;  but  to  endeavour  quietly  to 
seize  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Black  Kettle’s  party 
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and  send  them  to  Monsieur  de  Frontenac.  The  letter 
came  too  late.  While  the  Iroquois  were  hunting  with 
great  confidence  back  of  Cataracouy,  thirty-four 
Algonquins,  the  oldest,  it  is  said,  not  twenty  years 
of  age,  surprised  them  at  a  place  called  Quinte, 
killed  half  of  them,  including  their  chief  himself; 
took  his  wife  and  some  others  prisoners,  and  this  vic¬ 
tory  cost  them  only  six  of  their  men. 

Fearing  that  this  incident  might  embroil  the  French 
once  more  with  the  Iroquois  (and  it  did  make  trouble 
for  a  time,  which  was  finally  overcome  by  the  genius 
for  negotiating  with  savages  which  Frontenac  pos¬ 
sessed)  de  la  Gemeraye  sent  my  father  to  find,  if  he 
could,  the  victorious  Algonquins,  and  caution  them 
against  pursuing  further  the  remnant  of  their  foes. 
He  discovered,  however,  that  they  had  already  de¬ 
parted  for  the  north  in  haste,  fearing  reprisals.  This 
he  learned  from  a  young  Algonquin  who  had  been  too 
severely  wounded  to  accompany  them,  and  had  been 
left  to  make  his  way,  as  best  he  could,  to  Cataracouy. 
He  told  the  story  of  the  fight  to  my  father,  who  tended 
him  with  the  care  due  to  a  wounded  ally,  but  was 
unable  to  save  his  life.  This  Indian  said  that  he  came 
from  the  country  between  the  lake  of  the  Abitibis  and 
the  lake  of  the  Nipissings,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ottawa  River. 

But  the  point  of  interest,  which  I  approach  too 
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slowly,  is  this.  As  he  tended  the  dying  Algonquin, 
my  father  chanced  to  pick  up  his  war  club,  which  he 
noticed  to  be  heavier  than  ordinary,  so  much  so  that 
he  was  led  to  examine  it;  the  head  of  the  club  was  a 
lump  of  ore,  of  a  dull  gray  sheen,  with  streaks  of 
white  rock  through  it,  and  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
bluish  pink,  or  pinkish  blue.  This  mineral  was 
strange  to  him,  and  he  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  the 
Indian  where  he  had  found  it.  The  latter  replied  that 
was  from  the  country  whence  he  came,  and  that  there 
was  a  place  where  so  noticeable  and  continuous  a 
shewing  of  it  occurred  that  one  could  walk  along  it  as 
along  a  path. 

Since  precious  metals  are  not  ordinarily  found  in 
profusion,  my  father  concluded  that  it  must  be  a 
mineral  of  no  great  value,  and  did  not  question  the 
Indian  as  closely  as  he  might  otherwise  have  done, 
merely  learning  from  him  that  the  place  was  by  the 
side  of  a  small  lake,  and  not  far  from  the  shores  of 
a  larger  lake  which,  from  his  description,  my  father 
later  assumed  to  be  Lake  Tamiscaming.  He  kept  the 
club,  and  later  took  it  with  him  to  his  home  on  the 
Island  of  Orleans. 

In  those  days  he  was  newly  married,  happy  in  the 
possession  of  reasonable  wealth,  and  in  the  affection 
of  his  beautiful  and  dearly  loved  wife,  my  mother. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  a  noble  family  of  Normandy; 
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he  had  met  her  when  visiting  his  grandfather,  the  first 
Marquis,  at  la  Roux  in  Auvergne. 

Sad  to  relate,  all  was  changed  for  him  by  her  death 
in  the  winter  of  1702.  My  father  was  broken  hearted, 
and  never  afterwards  recovered  the  buoyancy  which 
was  said  to  have  marked  him  in  his  youth. 

For  a  year  or  so  he  remained  at  home  with  me, 
until  I  had  grown  to  an  age  when  it  seemed  better  to 
place  me  in  the  Seminary,  and  my  father  found  him¬ 
self  with  naught  to  do  but  indulge  in  sad  memories. 
One  day  his  eye  fell  upon  the  Indian  club  he  had 
brought  from  Cataracouy,  and  in  an  unlucky  moment 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  submitting  it  to  a  man  prac¬ 
tised  in  matters  of  mining,  who  chanced  to  be  then  in 
Quebec.  He  was  astounded  to  learn  that  this  base 
looking  lump  of  metal  was  composed  of  almost  pure 
silver! 

Here  was  an  enterprise  to  engage  his  energies. 
Though  his  own  ambitions  were  crushed,  he  did  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  in  influence,  power 
and  opportunity  by  which  the  possession  of  great 
wealth  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  me, 
his  son,  in  whom  all  his  remaining  hopes  were  cen¬ 
tred.  Without  divulging  the  location  of  the  district 
from  which  he  believed  the  mineral  to  have  come,  he 
quietly  organized  an  expedition  at  a  cost  which  im¬ 
posed  a  heavy  strain  on  his  fortune;  he  thought  him- 
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self  justified  by  the  greatness  of  the  prize  to  be 
achieved. 

This  expedition,  thou^  well  manned  and  equipped, 
met  with  almost  immediate  disaster.  It  was  fallen 
upon  by  hostile  Indians  and  utterly  plundered;  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  father’s  men  were  killed,  and  he  had  the 
greatest  difiiculty  in  winning  his  way  to  safety  with 
the  others. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  when  a  man  has  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  quest  of  treasure,  he  is  led  to 
risk  further  losses  in  an  attempt  to  recoup  losses 
already  suffered.  My  father  proceeded  to  fit  out 
another  expedition  at  a  cost  which,  in  case  of  failure, 
would  badly  cripple  him.  On  this  occasion  they 
reached  the  district  in  which  he  planned  to  carry  on 
his  search,  and  traversed  it  fruitlessly  for  some 
months;  but,  winter  coming  on,  his  men  mutinied, 
and  taking  most  of  the  weapons  and  supplies,  left  him 
alone  with  one  man,  Gabriel  Picot,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  two  spent  a  hard  winter,  and 
in  the  spring,  my  father,  unahle  to  raise  money  for 
another  grand  attempt,  but  desperately  determined  to 
carry  on  the  search,  refused  to  return  to  Quebec.  He 
sent  Picot  back  with  an  order  for  such  supplies  as  he 
could  still  afford,  and  waited  a  year  for  his  return; 
at  last,  giving  up  hope  of  his  arrival,  he  made  his  way 
to  Montreal,  and  learned  that  Picot  and  two  other 
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tenants  he  was  bringing  with  him  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Iroquois. 

That  was  a  final  blow.  The  residue  of  my  father’s 
fortune  was  no  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  their  ransom,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  devote  it 
to  that  end.  This  transaction  completed,  he  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Island  of  Orleans  in  the  condition  of 
poverty  in  which  we  still  found  ourselves. 

Thus  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  achieving  success 
in  a  private  way,  he  had  gone  to  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil  and  had  sought  to  induce  him  to  equip  an  expe¬ 
dition  at  the  King’s  expense.  M.  de  Vaudreuil  went 
to  the  length  of  forwarding  a  letter  to  the  Minister 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  But  his  letter,  suggesting 
as  it  did  increased  expenditure  in  New  France,  met 
with  a  cold  reception;  at  the  time,  the  resources  of 
the  Crown  were  taxed  by  the  war,  and  the  Minister 
transmitted  a  curt  reply,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sieur 
de  la  Saulaye  might  better  devote  his  efforts  to  the 
defence  of  the  country.  This  reply  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
conveyed  to  my  father  with  reluctance,  appreciating 
as  he  did  the  valuable  services  he  had  already  ren¬ 
dered  from  his  youth  up.  However,  he  took  it  mildly, 
merely  remarking  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  serve 
the  King  at  his  own  expense,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
past,  and  asking  that  he  might  be  given  a  post  that 
would  enable  him  to  pay  for  my  education;  this  the 
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Governor-General  had  obtained  for  him,  and  while 
the  war  lasted  he  had  been  able  to  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  brought  relief 
to  the  colony,  had  brought  to  my  father  a  recurrence 
of  distress.  He  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  me  to  work  with  him  in  the  fields  at  la  Saulaye, 
and  it  was  in  these  circumstances  that  he  had  appealed 
to  the  Governor  to  grant  me  one  of  the  commissions 
of  Garde  de  la  Marin  which  the  latter  had  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  from  France  in  1716;  they 
were  few  in  number  and  eagerly  sought  for  their  sons 
by  our  poor  noblesse,  but  the  old-time  friendship  of 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  for  my  father  had  again  stood  us  in 
good  stead,  and  I  had  been  one  of  the  fortunate.  I 
had  served  in  the  navy  seven  years,  and  risen  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  say  that 
we  would  have  done  better  to  let  well  alone;  at  the 
time  it  did  not  appear  that  we  took  great  risk  of  loss 
in  our  endeavour  to  revive  the  project.  Another 
Minister  and  another  King  ruled  in  France,  and  after 
seven  years  of  peace  under  the  capable  government 
of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the  colony,  though  still 
poor  enough,  was  perceptibly  more  prosperous.  Had 
my  father’s  petition  been  granted  in  full,  we  should 
have  had  occupation  during  the  year,  and  a  chance 
of  achieving  affluence;  had  it  been  refused  in  full,  no 
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harm  would  have  been  done.  But  the  capricious  and 
unreasonable  response  of  the  Minister  had  now  upset 
all  our  plans,  and  it  grieved  me  to  the  heart  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  haggard  disappointment  in  my  poor  father’s 
face  when  it  was  communicated  to  him. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  who  sympathized  with 
us  in  our  predicament,  had  promised  to  see  if  there 
was  still  aught  that  he  could  do  to  aid  us,  but  had 
warned  us  there  was  little  justification  for  hope; 
nevertheless,  it  was  through  his  agency  that  a  way 
out  of  our  difficulties  was  offered  to  us  from  an  un¬ 
expected  and  not  over  welcome  quarter,  to  wit, 
from  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  who  came  to  visit  us 
at  la  Saulaye  during  the  week  which  followed  the 
ball  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  the 
assiduous  M.  de  Chantonnay.  I  had  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  displeased  with  me,  but  like 
many  men  of  cold  and  calculating  disposition,  he 
was  able,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  to  assume  a 
manner  of  rare  charm,  and  with  this  manner  he 
clothed  himself  in  greeting  us. 

“It  grieved  me  that  I  was  not  in  Quebec  when  my 
son  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  visited  you,”  he 
said  with  a  smile.  “Had  I  been  here,  be  assured,  I 
should  not  have  allowed  them  to  come  without  me.” 

“It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  Monsieur,”  replied 
my  father.  “Our  only  regret  in  receiving  them  was 
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that  you  were  not  with  them.  The  Chevalier  de  la 
Roux  is  a  son  of  whom  you  may  well  be  proud, — and 
Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  is  charming  beyond 
words.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Marquis.  “I  confess  I  am  proud 
of  my  son.  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  is  as  dear  to 
me  as  if  she  were  my  own  daughter.  She  was  left 
in  my  care  when  he  died  by  my  friend  the  Comte  de 
Mauriac,  and  my  acceptance  of  the  trust  has  carried 
with  it  its  own  reward.  Not  only  do  I  enjoy  her 
affection,  but  more  than  that, — as  you  know.  Cousin, 
it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  every  father  that  his  son 
should  find  a  suitable  wife,  and  in  Denise  de  Mauriac 
my  son  will  wed  one  who  is  fitted  by  birth  and  by 
fortime,  no  less  than  by  her  charm  of  character  and 
the  beauty  of  her  person,  to  meet  his  every  wish,  and 
mine.” 

“It  seems  a  most  suitable  match,”  said  my  father. 
“I  can  well  understand  that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux, 
with  his  rank  and  prospects,  might  be  beset,  to  an 
extent  to  cause  you  misgiving,  by  the  blandishments 
of  less  eligible  ladies.” 

“That  is  very  true,”  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  sigh. 
“Denise,  too,”  he  continued,  shaking  his  head,  and 
looking  anywhere  but  at  me,  “Denise,  too,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  does  not  lack  admirers  or  dislike 
admiration;  but  she  is,  I  thank  God,  of  a  well  bal- 
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anced  and  sensible  mind,  not  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  ill-advised  advances  from  other  quarters,  how¬ 
ever  impetuously  urged.” 

His  words  annoyed  me.  “It  is  fortunate  for  your 
peace  of  mind.  Monsieur,  that  you  have  so  great 
confidence  in  her  judgment,”  I  said. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Roux  ignored  my  remark,  but 
not  so  his  alter  ego,  Chantonnay.  “Fortunate  in¬ 
deed!”  he  exclaimed  with  emphasis.  “Fortimate 
indeed, — it  were  a  sad  state  of  affairs  were  she  to 
stoop  to  listen  to  the  wild  talk  of  every  beggarly 
adventurer  who  might  seek  to  press  himself  upon  her 
notice.” 

“Quite  so, — quite  so,  Armand,”  said  the  Marquis, 
soothingly.  “Yet  one  cannot  always  blame  the  many 
young  men  who  are,  for  the  moment,  carried  away 
by  her  attractions.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  uneasy.” 

“I  take  it  then,  that  the  wedding  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged,”  said  my  father. 

“Practically  so.  It  will  likely  follow  our  return 
to  France.” 

“It  is  not  well  to  delay  in  such  matters,”  said  my 
father  sagely.  “No  doubt  you  have  given  the  subject 
careful  thought,  and  will  see  to  it  that  they  receive 
the  wisest  of  guidance.” 

“I  shall  do  my  best.  Cousin,”  answered  the  Mar¬ 
quis.  He  paused  and  looked  about  him.  “I  am 
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greatly  interested  to  visit  this  place,  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  often  from  our  grandparents  when  I  was  a 
child.  I  gather  it  is  still  much  the  same  as  it  was  in 
their  day?” 

“Much  the  same,”  replied  my  father.  “You  must 
let  me  shew  it  to  you.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  inward  comments  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  as  he  accompanied  my  father 
and  myself,  his  conversation  was  all  courtesy  and 
heartiness,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  at  the  point 
of  departure  that  he  touched  upon  the  subject  which 
had  inspired  his  visit. 

“I  am  glad  to  have  renewed  our  friendship.  Cousin, 
and  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  my 
acquaintance  with  your  son.  And  now,  before  I  go, 
I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  mentioning  a  thought 
which  occurred  to  me  yesterday,  when,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  I  spoke  of  you, 
and  he  told  me  something  of  your  affairs.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,”  said  my  father.  “What  is 
that?” 

“He  told  me,  in  brief,  that  you  have  applied  to  the 
King  for  assistance  in  an  enterprise  you  have  had  in 
mind, — that  leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to 
your  son,  but  that  the  necessary  money  has  been  with¬ 
held,  so  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  proceed  with  the 
object  which  has  brought  him  here.” 
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“One  might  rather  say  ‘impossible,’  ”  replied  my 
father,  sadly. 

“Not  necessarily  so,”  rejoined  the  Marquis.  “The 
thought  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  this,  that  you  and 
I  might  join  our  forces  in  this  venture.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  I  were  to  provide  the  requisite  supplies  and 
equipment,  in  return  for  a  suitable  share  in  the 
profits,  should  you  succeed,  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  us  both.” 

“That  is  true,”  replied  my  father,  thoughtfully. 
“It  is  kind  of  you  to  propose  it.” 

“Not  at  all!  Not  at  all!”  exclaimed  M.  de  la  Roux, 
hastily.  “It  is  to  our  mutual  interest.  As  you  know, 
this  is  a  commercial  age,  and  I  am  more  a  man  of 
business  than  our  ancestors  have  been.  It  is  in  such 
ventures  that  I  find  my  interest,  rather  than  in  the 
more  heroic  enterprises  which  appealed  to  them. 
Moreover,  a  discovery  of  valuable  minerals  would 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  this  colony,  with  the 
affairs  of  which  my  present  mission  is  connected. 
May  I  then  hope  you  will  fall  in  with  my  plan?” 

“As  I  have  said,  it  is  kind  of  you  to  propose  it,” 
replied  my  father  with  hesitation.  “If  I  am  slow  to 
accept,  it  is  not  through  lack  of  appreciation.  What 
dost  thou  think,  Paul?” 

“One  should  take  thought.  Monsieur,  before  he 
incurs  so  great  an  obligation.” 
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“But  why  should  you  not  carry  on  your  plan  under 
these  conditions,  which,  after  all,  differ  in  no  essen¬ 
tial  respect  from  those  which  you  originally  pro¬ 
posed?”  urged  the  Marquis.  “It  is  but  that  I,  in  this 
case,  take  the  place  of  his  Majesty.” 

“Yet  there  is  a  difference,”  said  I. 

“Perhaps  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne  might  be  good 
enough  to  explain  the  difference,”  observed  the' 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.  “To  me,  the  distinction 
seems  a  fine  one.” 

“To  you  it  likely  would,”  I  retorted.  “Yet  there 
is  a  distinction.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and  an  essential 
one.  To  accept  assistance  from  the  royal  purse  im¬ 
poses  no  added  obligation  upon  loyal  subjects,  who 
hold  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  Majesty’s  disposal 
in  any  event;  to  accept  assistance  from  another,  who¬ 
ever  he  be,  is  to  pass  under  the  burden  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  event  of  failure,  we  should  not  be 
in  a  position  to  discharge.” 

“By  heaven!”  exclaimed  Chantonnay.  “Do  you 
presume  to  suggest  that  I  have  a  less  delicate  sense  of 
honour,  or  loyalty,  than  you?” 

“Come,  come,  Armand!”  interjected  M.  de  la 
Roux.  “No  disputes,  if  you  please!  I  am  sure  the 
young  man  meant  no  offence.  That  you  and  your 
son  are  both  punctilious  in  this  matter.  Cousin,  does 
you  credit.  Yet  I  think  you  overstrain  the  point. 
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What  I  offer  is  a  purely  business  transaction,  in  which 
the  balance  of  obligation  is  even.  If  you  enter  into 
it  I  shall  expect  you  to  set  out  at  once,  and  pursue 
it  with  all  diligence  and  resolution,  remaining  in  the 
country  where  the  silver  is  to  be  found  until  you  find 
it  or  your  supplies  are  exhausted.  If  you  succeed, 
our  profit  will  be  mutual;  so,  likewise,  if  you  fail, 
will  be  our  loss.” 

“You  will  pardon  me.  Monsieur,  if  I  withhold  my 
answer  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  matter  at  length  with  my  son,  whose  interest  in  it 
is  as  great  as  my  own,”  said  my  father. 

“Let  me  know  of  your  decision  as  soon  as  may  be,” 
concluded  M.  de  la  Roux,  and  said  farewell  to  us 
with  a  manner  as  genial  as  that  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Chantonnay  was  brusque.  When  they  were  gone  my 
father  and  I  regarded  each  other  in  perplexed  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  new  proposal. 

“Well,  my  son,  what  are  we  to  make  of  it?”  said 
he. 

“It  puzzles  me.  Monsieur,”  I  replied.  “Why 
should  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  press  this  aid  upon 
us?” 

“It  was  most  freely  tendered, — almost  too  freely,” 
observed  my  father,  reflectively.  “Yet  one  must  not 
be  uncharitable.  In  my  youth  I  knew  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux  well,  and  we  were  not  the  best  of  friends. 
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When  I  met  him  here  upon  his  arrival  he  greeted  me 
coldly.  Yet  now  he  comes  and  offers, — this.” 

“As  I  have  told  you,  Monsieur,  upon  his  ship  he 
displayed  toward  me  none  of  the  familiar  kindness 
we  have  noted  to-day,”  I  said.  “He  was  coldly  re- 
pellant;  I  judged  that  you  and  I  were  the  last  persons 
in  whom  he  was  interested.  The  other  night,  at  the 
ball, — ”  I  hesitated. 

“At  the  ball?”  repeated  my  father.  “Then  you 
were  in  conversation  with  him  at  the  ball?” 

“I  bowed  to  him.  Monsieur,”  I  replied,  a  trifle 
evasively.  “But  he  took  little  notice  of  me.” 

“Why  then  should  he  seek  us  out  and  offer  us  the 
very  help  we  most  need?  If  he  is  not  friendly  to 
us,  how  can  it  advantage  him  to  put  us  under  an 
obligation?” 

“It  is  idle  to  seek  to  divine  his  motives,  Monsieur. 
After  all,  the  question  is,  shall  we  or  shall  we  not 
take  up  his  offer?” 

“It  is  more  than  likely  that  we  owe  this  chance  to 
the  good  offices  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil.  Were 
we  to  refuse,  he  would  doubtless  hear  of  it.  Unrea¬ 
sonable  as  the  Minister  has  been,  he  might  hold  it 
against  thee  if  we  do  not  proceed,  now  that  it  is  made 
possible  for  us  to  do  so.” 

“Let  the  Minister  be  displeased  if  he  will,”  I  re¬ 
joined  sullenly.  “In  this  time  of  peace  there  is  little 
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for  naval  lieutenants  to  do, — is  he  to  order  my  con¬ 
duct  when  he  no  longer  pays  me?” 

“Nay,  nay!”  exclaimed  my  father.  “Thou  must 
not  risk  thy  career!  That  would  grieve  me  most  of 
all,  and  it  would  be  but  a  poor  return  to  his  Excellency 
the  Governor-General  for  his  kindness  in  granting 
thee  a  commission  at  my  request.” 

“For  my  part,”  said  I,  impulsively,  “I  should  in¬ 
cline  to  accept  the  offer  were  it  made  by  the  Devil 
himself.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roux  cannot  say  we 
asked  him  for  his  money, — he  cannot  say  we  did  not 
warn  him  he  was  like  to  lose  it;  if  his  motives  are 
unselfish  (which  I  doubt)  we  shall  keep  faith  with 
him  and  discharge  the  obligation  by  doing  our  best, 
and  if  not,  he  deserves  no  consideration.  Let  us  ac¬ 
cept  his  offer  and  begone.  It  is  vain  to  linger  in 
helplessness,  and  the  sooner  we  can  set  out  the  better 
I  shall  be  pleased.” 

My  father  regarded  me  in  wonder  at  this  pettish 
outburst,  hut  forebore  to  ask  the  reason  of  it,  and 
presently  we  betook  ourselves  indoors  and  sat  down 
at  a  table  to  lay  our  plans. 
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T'hough  my  father  had  not  been  favoured  by 
Fortune  it  was  due  to  no  lack  of  energy  or  decision 
in  his  character.  In  less  than  a  week  after  we  had 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  men 
were  engaged,  supplies  and  equipment  purchased  and 
made  ready,  and  the  expedition  prepared  for  de¬ 
parture.  Nor  was  there  extravagance,  or  overspend¬ 
ing;  of  the  sum  which  the  Marquis  had  supplied  to 
meet  our  estimate,  a  substantial  balance  remained  in 
hand  on  the  day  of  our  departure,  and  with  the  object 
of  returning  this  balance,  I  sought  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis. 

M.  de  la  Roux  was  engaged  with  the  Governor- 
General,  and  I  was  shewn  into  a  room  to  wait  his 
convenience.  Though  I  had  undertaken  the  errand 
without  demur,  knowing  that  my  father  had  as  proud 
a  spirit  as  my  own,  J  was  not  pleased  at  the  necessity 
of  acting  the  part  of  a  grateful  poor  relation,  and  I 
sat  and  stared  at  the  open  door  of  the  room  in  gloomy 
anticipation  of  his  summons.  But  it  happened  that 
Mile,  de  Mauriac,  passing  down  the  corridor,  glanced 
in  and  saw  me.  She  paused,  and  entered. 
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“You  are  going  away,  Monsieur?”  she  said. 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.” 

Somewhat  confused  by  the  unexpected  meeting,  she 
regarded  me  in  silence. 

“No  doubt  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  has  told  you 
of  the  venture  which  my  father  and  I  have  under¬ 
taken.” 

“It  is  to  seek  a  silver  mine?” 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.” 

“Is  it, — is  this  place  where  you  are  to  go, — far 
away?” 

“Some  hundreds  of  leagues.  Mademoiselle,” 

“And  you  will  be  long  away?” 

“A  year  at  least, — that  is,  unless  we  find  our  mine 
sooner.” 

“I  hope  you  will  find  it,  Monsieur.” 

“I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wish.  Mademoiselle. 
We  shall  do  our  best.” 

“When  do  you  set  out?” 

“To-day,  Mademoiselle, — so  soon  as  I  have  seen 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.  He  is  engaged  with  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  and  I  await  his  convenience 
to  grant  me  an  audience.” 

“So  soon,”  remarked  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  thought¬ 
fully.  “Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  while  you  wait.” 
She  seated  herself,  and  I  followed  her  example. 

“I  hope  you  will  find  your  mine,”  she  said  again. 
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“I  am  told  the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye  has  already  suf¬ 
fered  great  loss  in  seeking  it.” 

“He  has  lost  his  entire  fortune,  Mademoiselle, — 
everything  save  the  fief  of  la  Saulaye,  which  is  so 
diminished  as  to  be  of  little  value.” 

“Yet  he  perseveres  in  his  quest.  He  is  stout 
hearted.” 

“He  has  nothing  further  to  lose.  Should  we  fail 
this  time,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux.” 

i“I  am  told  Monsieur  de  la  Roux  is  almost  always 
fortunate  in  the  enterprises  he  undertakes,”  said 
Mile,  de  Mauriac  with  a  smile.  “Let  us  hope  it  will 
be  so  in  this  case.” 

“My  father  and  I  shall  do  our  utmost  to  make  it 
so,  Mademoiselle,”  I  answered. 

“I  wonder  when  we  shall  meet  again,”  she  said, 
pensively. 

“It  may  not  be  for  a  long  time,”  I  said. 

“We  shall  spend  this  winter  in  Quebec.  Next 
summer,  I  expect,  we  shall  return  to  France.” 

I  made  no  reply. 

“Had  I  not  chanced  to  find  you  here,  you  would 
have  left  Quebec  without  seeing  me,”  she  said.  “Is 
it  not  so?  Why  did  you  not  come  to  say  farewell 
to  me?” 

Pondering  her  question,  I  felt  the  colour  rise  to 
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my  cheeks.  “If  I  did  not  come  to  bid  you  farewell,” 
I  said,  “it  was  not  because  I  had  forgotten, — not  be¬ 
cause  I  was  unmindful, — ^that  it  may  be  long  ere  I 
see  you  again.” 

She  was  quick  to  notice  my  embarrassment.  “Riera 
entendu,”  she  replied  with  a  laugh.  “If  it  was  not 
that,  then  perhaps, — perhaps  it  was  because  this  time 
you  did  not  have  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil  to  order 
you  to  come.” 

“Mademoiselle, — ”  I  remonstrated. 

Mile,  de  Mauriac  laughed  again.  “Do  not  trouble 
to  deny  it,”  she  exclaimed.  “I  cannot  blame  you  that 
in  the  hurry  and  distraction  of  making  ready  for 
your  journey,  you  lacked  leisure  for  matters  of 
minor  importance.” 

Stung  by  her  frivolity,  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and 
paced  up  and  down  in  my  agitation.  “You  are 
cruel!”  I  cried.  “Not  content  with  inflicting  a  wound 
you  cannot  heal,  you  would  deny  me  the  poor  privi¬ 
lege  to  go  away  and  suffer  in  silence!” 

Abashed  by  my  vehemence,  she  made  no  reply,  but 
gazed  at  me  not  unkindly. 

“What  good  purpose  was  to  be  served  by  my  com¬ 
ing?”  I  continued.  “To  say  that  I  am  sorry  to  go? 
In  truth,  I  am  eager  to  go.  To  upbraid  you  with  your 
coldness?  It  is  not  your  fault.  What  right  have  I 
to  ask  or  expect  aught  else?” 
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“I  am  sorry,”  she  said  at  length.  “It  was  not  my 
thought  to  be  cruel.” 

“I  do  wrong  to  reproach  you,”  I  said.  “I  ask  your 
pardon.” 

“I  hope  you  will  find  your  mine,”  she  said,  a  third 
time,  in  a  low  voice.  “Yet,  if  you  do  not, — if  you 
fail  again, — it  is  something  to  have  striven  so 
bravely,  so  resolutely,  against  continued  ill-fortune. 
And  if,  at  last,  you  return  to  the  fleet, — and  come, 
perhaps,  to  France, — it  may  be  that  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  visit  the  home  of  your  ancestors  in 
Auvergne, - ?” 

“That  would  be  more  likely,  Mademoiselle,  were 
it  distance  alone  that  lay  between,”  I  answered. 

“Then  this  is  indeed  good-bye,”  she  said,  pen¬ 
sively,  and  gazed  at  me  long  and  earnestly  with  an 
expression  of  kindness  which  stirred  my  emotions 
unreasonably.  Presently  she  opened  her  lips  as  if 
to  speak,  but  the  impulse  passed,  and  she  remained 
silent. 

“What  is  it.  Mademoiselle?”  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  “Nothing,”  she  said. 
“Nothing,  Monsieur.  I  trust  that  your  venture  will 
meet  with  success.” 

A  servant  entered  the  room  and  informed  me  that 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  would  see  me.  Denise  de 
Mauriac  rose  and  faced  me. 
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“Farewell,  Mademoiselle,”  I  said.  “I  beg  that 
you  will  remember  me  kindly.” 

Impulsively,  yet  with  stately  grace,  she  extended 
her  hand  for  me  to  kiss,  and  a  moment  later  I  had 
followed  the  impassive  serving  man  out  of  her 
presence. 
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It  was  toward  the  end  of  July  when  we  set  out,  and 
at  first  we  made  good  progress,  but  ere  we  reached  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tamiscaming,  our  resources  were 
sapped  by  a  serious  mishap.  In  one  of  the  many 
rapids  of  the  Ottawa  River,  as  two  of  our  men  waded 
and  pushed  their  canoe  between  them,  they  carelessly 
thrust  the  bow  of  it  into  an  eddy  which  wrenched 
the  deeply  laden  craft  out  of  their  grasp,  and  carried 
it  out  into  midstream,  where  it  was  quickly  broken 
up  on  the  rocks.  I  was  moved  to  vent  my  wrath  on 
the  men  for  their  clumsiness,  but  my  father  checked 
me,  and  contented  himself  with  giving  them  weapons 
and  ammunition,  and  bidding  them  find  their  way 
back  to  Quebec  as  best  they  could,  thus  reducing  our 
party  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  our  supplies. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  early  in  the  autumn. 
My  father  chose  a  suitable  spot  upon  which  to  erect 
a  storehouse  and  shelter  for  the  winter,  and  we  hastily 
put  up  a  log  house  of  rough  but  substantial  construc¬ 
tion.  There  still  remained  a  few  weeks  of  open 
weather,  and  we  applied  ourselves  at  once  to  the 
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search  upon  which  we  had  come;  but  the  short  days 
slipped  away  and  we  found  nothing,  until  the  snow 
fell  so  deep  that  we  had  no  choice  but  to  await  the 
coming  of  spring.  The  best  we  could  do  was  to 
ensconce  ourselves  in  the  shelter  of  our  cabin,  and 
endeavour  by  hunting  and  fishing  to  supply  ourselves 
with  food,  consuming  as  little  as  we  could  of  the 
stores  we  had  brought  with  us.  In  this  we  were  fairly 
successful,  for  the  country  was  rich  in  game,  and  the 
life  was  not  new  to  us,  and  when,  at  last,  the  gather¬ 
ing  power  of  the  sun  once  more  laid  bare  the  rocks 
and  swamps,  it  seemed  as  though  we  might  count  on 
devoting  the  entire  summer  without  interruption  to 
our  explorations.  We  were  all  in  vigorous  health  and 
good  spirits,  and  our  two  remaining  men,  Duval  and 
Marceau,  were  well  nigh  as  interested  in  the  work  as 
ourselves,  the  more  so  since  my  father  had  prom¬ 
ised  them  that  in  the  event  of  success  their  reward 
would  be  great. 

The  dying  Indian,  twenty-seven  years  before,  had 
said  that  the  great  vein  of  silver  ore  lay  by  the  shore 
of  a  small  lake  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tamiscaming;  but 
in  that  country  there  are  lakes  innumerable,  and  to 
skirt  the  shore  of  each  of  them  was  no  small  matter. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  the  task  to  which  we  had  set 
ourselves,  and  at  the  southern  end  of  one  of  them  my 
father  and  I  built  our  fire  one  evening,  a  week  or  so 
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after  we  had  begun  our  summer’s  work.  The  season 
was  forward,  the  air  was  mild  and  genial,  and  the 
trees  were  in  bud ;  the  smell  of  spring  was  in  the  air, 
and  here  and  there  the  grass  was  green.  All  day  the 
sun  had  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  in  the  west 
the  tall  pine  trees  stood  black  against  a  sheet  of 
orange  red. 

“It  is  a  fine  evening,”  said  my  father.  “It  is  the 
first  of  May.” 

“We,  at  least,  have  celebrated  no  fete.  Monsieur.” 

“It  is  long  since  we  have  celebrated  a  May-day 
fete  at  la  Saulaye.  But  in  the  days  of  thy  grandfather 
it  was  different.  I  remember  well  how  our  tenants 
would  come  in  a  body  and  cut  down  a  young  pine 
tree,  and  peel  it  and  plant  it  before  the  manor,  and 
stand  about  it  and  blacken  the  white  wood  with  the 
fire  of  their  muskets,  and  then  gather  indoors  and  eat 
the  roasted  meats  and  cakes  and  pies,  and  drink 
whiskey  and  smoke  tobacco,  and  talk  and  laugh  and 
sing.  In  those  days  the  Seigneur  of  la  Saulaye  was 
a  seigneur  in  more  than  name;  there  were  banquets 
to  mark  the  baptisms  and  betrothals  and  weddings, 
and  thy  grandfather  was  godfather  to  every  child 
that  was  born  to  his  tenants.  But  now, — ”  he  sighed. 

“What  matter.  Monsieur?  Let  us  look  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  rather  than  to  the  past.” 

“That  is  so,”  he  said.  “Moreover,  I  thank  God 
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the  future  is  not  without  hope.  We  have  the  season 
before  us,  and  surely, — surely, — there  must  come  a 
time  when  our  fortunes  will  change  for  the  better. 
It  grieves  me  when  I  think  how  I  have  lost  thy  patri¬ 
mony,  which  was  handed  to  me  intact,  and  I  have 
welcomed,  more  than  I  can  say,  this  last  chance  to 
achieve  success.  We  shall  yet  prove  that  the  vision  I 
have  followed  all  these  long  years  is  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  empty  dream.  Not  to  us  alone  will  it 
bring  wealth,  but  to  the  King  and  the  colony.  Such 
a  discovery  as  we  seek  may  change  the  fate  of 
nations!” 

The  thought  came  to  me  that  the  discovery  was  still 
to  make,  but  I  had  no  mind  to  damp  the  enthusiasm 
in  which  he  had  of  late  so  seldom  indulged,  and 
which,  while  the  mood  lasted,  made  him  happier  than 
was  his  wont;  I  strove  to  match  his  cheerfulness  as 
best  I  could,  and  we  talked  hopefully  until  the  sun¬ 
set  glow  faded  from  the  sky  and  the  flames  of  our 
fire  died  down,  and  then  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our 
blankets  and  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  he  woke  me. 
Startled  by  the  clutch  of  his  fingers  on  my  arm,  I 
sprang  to  my  feet.  “Come!”  he  exclaimed. 

Stumbling  and  slipping  in  the  inky  darkness,  we 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  high  bare  hill  of  smooth  rock 
that  stood  by  the  lake,  and  from  this  point  of  vantage 
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turned  our  dismayed  eyes  toward  the  southeast. 
There  was  no  need  to  ask  each  other  what  it  was;  a 
league  away  a  baleful  spot  of  gleaming  red  broke 
the  horizon  and  spread  its  glare  to  the  zenith.  It 
was  our  storehouse! 

My  father  said  not  a  word.  I  took  his  shivering 
arm  in  mine,  and  in  halting  sentences  strove  to  console 
him,  but  in  face  of  such  a  catastrophe  words  were 
vain.  Side  by  side  we  stood  and  watched  the  glare 
die  down,  and  presently  give  place  to  the  cold  gray  of 
early  dawn;  thereupon  we  returned  to  our  bivouac, 
and  gathered  up  our  belongings,  and  set  out  in  haste 
to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

Our  storehouse  was  burned  to  the  ground.  All  that 
remained  was  a  smouldering  heap  of  ashes.  Gazing 
on  the  ruin  in  excited  and  voluble  consternation,  we 
found  Duval  and  Marceau. 

Their  story  was  soon  told.  When  the  fire  had 
wakened  them,  they  had  thought  to  fight  it,  but  it  was 
too  late.  With  presence  of  mind  that  in  some  degree 
atoned  for  their  carelessness,  they  had  snatched  up 
out  of  the  flames  such  of  the  firearms  and  ammunition 
as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  carried  it  out, 
at  no  small  risk  to  themselves,  so  that  we  still  had 
muskets  and  powder  and  shot, — but  that  was  all. 

Heedless  of  their  exclamations  and  lamentations, 
my  father  surveyed  in  silence  the  wreck  of  his  enter- 
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prise,  his  face  as  gray  as  his  gray  beard.  Presently 
I  sent  Duval  and  Marceau  to  shoot,  if  they  could, 
something  for  our  breakfast.  When  they  were  gone, 
I  took  him  by  the  arm  and  seated  him  on  a  log  near 

by. 

“After  all.  Monsieur,”  I  said,  “it  is  the  loss  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  rather  than  ours.  We  have 
done  our  best,  and  it  is  much  as  if  he  had  never  come 
to  us  and  offered  us  his  help.” 

But  my  father  made  no  answer,  and  anon  he  bowed 
his  face  in  his  hands  and  gave  way  to  tears, — a  thing 
I  had  never  before  known  him  to  do.  It  is  a  pitiful 
sight,  the  tears  of  an  old  man  who  has  met  with  final 
defeat  of  the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  who  knows 
that  his  defeat  is  final.  “My  poor  lad,”  he  muttered, 
“I  have  done  what  I  could, — it  is  fate  that  is  against 
us.” 

My  heart  went  out  to  him  in  his  misery,  and  I 
sought  to  cheer  him  by  putting  a  good  face  on  the 
matter.  “Do  not  let  yourself  be  discouraged.  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  I  said.  “We  are  not  children,  and  we  can  live 
in  these  woods.  The  summer  is  before  us;  who 
knows,  we  may  yet  succeed.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “It  is  fate  that  is  against  us,” 
he  repeated  in  a  dull  voice. 

“One  should  not  give  up,”  I  persisted. 

“Merely  to  live, — ”  he  said,  “it  will  take  all  our 
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efforts.  I  have  done  it,  and  I  know  how  little  time 
it  leaves  for  aught  else.” 

“That  was  when  you  were  alone,  Monsieur,”  I 
answered.  “We  are  four.  Duval  and  Marceau  can 
hunt  for  food,  and  you  and  I  can  search  the  country.” 

“It  may  be,”  he  said,  “that  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux 
can  he  induced  to  send  us  further  supplies.” 

Involuntarily  I  recoiled  from  the  suggestion.  “Can 
we  not  do  without  that?”  I  exclaimed.  “We  are  too 
deeply  indebted  to  him  already.” 

“It  is  a  choice  of  evils,”  replied  my  father.  “For 
my  own  part  I  have  come,  at  last,  to  have  little  hope. 
Yet  to  him  the  cost  is  of  trifling  moment,  and  it  might 
be  that  he  would  hold  we  had  failed  of  our  promises 
were  we  to  abandon  the  enterprise  without  affording 
him  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  it  is  to  be  carried 
further.” 

“I  should  be  sorry  to  ask  hiin  for  further  aid,”  I 
said,  stubbornly.  “Do  not,  I  beg  of  you.  Monsieur, 
ask  me  to  go  to  him  with  such  a  message.” 

“I  should  myself  be  reluctant  to  go  to  him  with  such 
a  message,”  he  responded,  sadly.  “Let  us  say  no 
more  of  it,  but  make  what  search  we  may,  and  in  the 
autumn  return  to  Quebec.  We  shall  do  our  best, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  summer  is  over,  for  I 
am  weary  of  it, — I  am  weary  of  hoping  against 
hope.” 
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Listlessly  he  bowed  his  head  and  fell  into  melan¬ 
choly  reflection,  and  as  I  gazed  at  him  my  conscience 
pricked  me.  Was  my  selfish  pride  to  be  the  obstacle 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  taking  advantage  of  his 
last  resource?  After  all,  what  did  it  matter  to  me 
that  I  should  be  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud 
Marquis  de  la  Roux  and  his  family?  A  small  price 
that,  at  which  to  purchase  new  courage  and  another 
chance  for  the  father  who  had  thought  of  nothing, 
dreamed  of  nothing,  but  my  welfare  during  the  whole 
of  my  life. 

“On  second  thought.  Monsieur,”  I  said,  “I  believe 
you  are  right.  We  owe  it  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux 
to  learn  his  wishes  ere  we  abandon  the  search  upon 
which  he  sent  us.  And  since  it  was  his  plan  to  leave 
for  France  this  summer,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I 
must  set  out  for  Quebec  at  once.  In  the  meantime, 
you  shall  wait  here  with  Duval  and  Marceau,  and 
make  what  progress  you  can.  You  shall  write  a  let¬ 
ter  that  I  may  deliver  to  this  benevolent  cousin  of 
ours,  and  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  it.  This  much 
is  sure,  that  were  the  conditions  reversed  he  would 
not  write  in  vain.” 

Though  my  father  was  reluctant  to  see  me  depart 
alone,  and  would  have  had  me  take  one  of  the  men 
with  me,  leaving  the  other  with  him,  I  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  ad- 
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visable,  and  on  the  morrow,  after  surveying  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  satisfying  myself  that  they  could  make  shift 
in  my  absence,  I  bade  him  farewell  and  set  out  for 
Quebec. 
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CHAPTER  7 


W EARY  with  the  journey,  and  in  a  mood  of  discour¬ 
agement,  I  reached  the  Island  of  Orleans  early  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  presented  myself,  towards  eve¬ 
ning,  at  the  dwelling  of  Gabriel  Picot.  I  was  met  by 
a  cry  of  surprise  and  welcome  from  Nannette.  Seiz¬ 
ing  me  with  both  hands,  she  made  me  sit,  then  hurried 
to  the  door  and  called  Gabriel  and  Noel,  who  were  in 
the  field,  to  come  quickly. 

“My  poor  Monsieur  Paul!”  she  exclaimed.  “How 
tired  you  look,  and  how  hungry!  You  are  hungry, 
is  it  not  so?  But  I  shall  get  you  something  to  eat, 
and  you  shall  rest,  and  then  you  will  feel  better,  will 
you  not?  There  is  nothing  like  good  food  to  put  heart 
into  a  man, — eh?  Sit  there,  and  I  shall  make  you 
cakes,  and  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  manor, 
and  you  shall  tell  us  of  your  adventures  while  you 
eat.  But  what  news  have  you  of  Monsieur  de  la 
Saulaye?  How  is  it  that  he  does  not  return  with  you. 
Monsieur?” 

“He  is  still  in  the  North,”  I  replied.  “I  have  come 
to  Quebec  on  an  errand  on  which  he  has  sent  me.” 

“And  was  he  well  when  you  left  him.  Monsieur? 
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Was  he  still  able  to  eat  good  meals?  Has  he  found 
his  silver  mine?” 

I  shook  my  head.  “No,  Nannette,  he  has  not  yet 
found  it.  But  he  was  in  fair  health  when  I  left  him, 
and  able  to  eat  good  meals  when  he  could  get  them.” 

“The  poor  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye!  But  see,  here 
comes  Gabriel.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  And 
Noel, — ^look,  Noel,  see,  here  is  Monsieur  Paul,  who 
has  returned!” 

“So  you  are  back  again,  Monsieur,”  said  Gabriel, 
with  a  friendly  grin.  “But  where  is  Monsieur  the 
Seigneur?” 

“He  is  still  in  the  North,”  said  Nannette.  “But  go, 
husband,  and  seek  eggs,  that  I  may  make  an  ome¬ 
lette  for  Monsieur  Paul.  Noel,  my  son,  art  thou  not 
glad  to  welcome  Monsieur  Paul?” 

With  a  shy  smile  the  boy  sidled  over  to  me,  and 
presently  sat  upon  my  knee,  while  Nannette  bustled 
about  the  task  of  making  ready  a  meal,  throwing  in 
a  word  now  and  then. 

“Has  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  made  his  fortune?” 
he  asked. 

“Not  yet,”  I  replied. 

“But  he  went  away  to  make  his  fortune,  did  he 
not?”  persisted  Noel. 

“Such  questions!”  exclaimed  Nannette.  “One 
should  not  ask  such  questions,  little  Noel.” 
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“But  why  not,  Maman?  Is  it  not  that  they  went 
to  seek  a  silver  mine?  Is  not  that  to  make  one’s 
fortune?” 

“To  find  it  is  perhaps  to  make  one’s  fortune,”  said 
I.  “But  to  seek  it, — without  finding  it, — that  is  an¬ 
other  matter.” 

“Then  you  have  not  found  it.  Monsieur?”  said 
Noel. 

“No.” 

“But  perhaps  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  will  soon 
find  it?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Tell  me.  Monsieur,  have  you  had  adventures?” 

“Too  many  adventures.” 

“Tell  me  of  them.” 

As  I  told  him  of  the  series  of  mishaps  that  had 
befallen  us,  Nannette  stopped  her  work  and  listened. 
“Mon  Dieu!”  she  cried,  when  she  heard  of  the  fire. 
“What  a  misfortune! — ^What  a  misfortune!” 

“Name  of  a  Name!”  exclaimed  Gabriel.  “And 
you  lost  all  your  supplies!  All  your  store  of  food! 
Nearly  all  your  powder  and  shot!  What  a  misfor¬ 
tune!” 

“The  poor  Seigneur!”  muttered  Nannette.  “The 
poor  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye!” 

“What  are  they  doing  now,  Monsieur?”  asked 
Noel.  “Now  that  the  storehouse  has  been  burned?” 
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“They  are  living  on  the  country,”  I  replied. 

“And  you  have  come, - ^?” 

“To  see  if  further  supplies  can  be  obtained.” 
“Name  of  a  Name!”  murmured  Gabriel  again. 
“What  a  misfortune!” 

Nannette  turned  away  and  wiped  the  corner  of  her 
eye  with  her  apron,  and  then  fell  to  dusting  busily 
the  surface  of  that  table  upon  which  no  dust  ever 
found  rest. 

“Courage,  Monsieur  Paul!”  she  cried.  “Courage! 
You  shall  obtain  supplies  and  return,  and  the  Seig¬ 
neur  shall  yet  find  his  silver  mine.  But  now,  come! 
Your  supper  is  ready  and  you  must  eat.  There  is 
nothing  like  good  food  to  put  heart  into  a  man, — eh?” 


The  next  morning,  with  my  father’s  letter  in  my 
pocket,  I  presented  myself  at  the  door  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Louis.  It  was  opened  to  me  by  a  serving  man. 
“I  have  come  to  see  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,”  I  said. 
“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  him  the  name  of 
Monsieur  Paul  de  St.  Etienne.” 

The  man  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  “But  he  is  not 
here.  Monsieur.  He  has  gone  away.” 

“He  has  gone  away?” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  I  am  told  he  is  in  France.” 

I  pondered  his  news  with  a  sinking  heart.  Much  as 
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I  had  dreaded  the  interview,  it  was  worse  to  learn 
that  I  was  too  late.  Finally  I  asked  for  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  and  was  admitted  to  his  presence  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  listened  with  sympathetic  attention 
to  my  brief  recital  of  the  mishaps  which  had  befallen 
our  expedition. 

“My  faith!”  he  said.  “It  grieves  me  to  hear  of 
of  this!  And  you  have  come  with  a  letter  from  your 
father  to  ask  further  assistance  from  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux?” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“To  find  that  he  has  gone  to  France.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“However,  he  will  return  this  summer;  he  has  not 
yet  completed  the  business  which  brought  him  here.” 

“When  did  he  leave  Quebec,  Monsieur?” 

“Last  summer,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the 
Sieur  de  la  Saulaye.  In  fact,  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  go  to  France.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  he  came 
to  America  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Indies;  in  pursuance  of  the  mission 
which  brought  him,  he  found  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  visit  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  thence  travel 
down  the  Mississippi  to  Louisiana.  He  left  his 
family  here  (though  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux  was 
most  eager  to  accompany  him)  with  the  intention 
that  he  would  return  without  delay  and  take  them 
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with  him  to  France  this  spring.  But  his  plan  mis¬ 
carried;  ascending  the  Mississippi  in  the  autumn, 
he  learned  that  the  Indians  of  the  Nation  of  Foxes 
were  in  a  state  of  such  unrest  as  to  make  the  journey 
too  perilous  to  be  unnecessarily  undertaken,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
posts  among  the  Illinois,  that  he  should  return  to 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  take  ship  to  France,  with 
the  result  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reach 
Quebec  last  year.  He  sent  me  a  letter  from  the  point 
at  which  he  turned  back,  in  which  he  advised  me  of 
this,  and  informed  me  that  he  would  come  to  New 
France  as  soon  as  possible  and  take  his  family  home.” 

“Then  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux, — and  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay, — are  still  here?” 

“They  are  still  here.  Also, — ”  he  added  with  a 
smile, — “also  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.” 

I  stared  at  him  in  perplexity,  being  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  I  should  do  under  the  circumstances. 

“You  say  you  have  a  letter  from  your  father?”  he 
said. 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux.  In  it  my  father  recounts  the  circum¬ 
stances,  makes  it  clear  we  cannot  proceed  without 
further  supplies,  and  asks  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux 
whether  he  is  satisfied  that  we  should  abandon  the 
enterprise.” 
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The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  nodded  thoughtfully. 
“You  might  present  it  to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux,” 
he  said.  “It  is  true  he  is  very  young;  but  this  is  an 
urgent  business,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.” 

“If  I  cannot  send  or  take  supplies,  I  must  return 
at  once  and  let  them  know  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  come  back  to  Quebec.” 

“This  is  an  unpleasant  mission  for  you,  my 
friend,”  he  said. 

“It  is  not  congenial.  Monsieur,”  I  admitted. 

“It  is  not  pleasant  in  any  case  to  apply  for  further 
aid  to  an  unsuccessful  enterprise.  And  when,  more¬ 
over,  the  appeal  is  to  one’s  distant  and  wealthy  rela¬ 
tives,  the  task  is,  no  doubt,  doubly  irksome.” 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  but  made  no  other  reply. 

“Nevertheless,”  continued  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  “it 
would  seem  to  be  the  proper  course  to  follow.  After 
all.  Monsieur  de  la  Roux  is  substantially  interested 
in  the  venture,  and  were  he  here  would  no  doubt  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  it  through,  rather  than  abandon  it  as  a  loss 
at  the  present  time.  If  his  son  consults  with  me,  as  he 
likely  will,  I  shall  advise  him  to  that  effect.” 

“I  thank  you.  Monsieur.” 

“If  you  will  remain  here,  I  shall  send  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Roux  to  see  you,”  concluded  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil.  I  thanked  him  again,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  he  left  me,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux  entered 
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the  room.  The  Governor- General  had  told  him  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  my  errand,  and  he  greeted 
me  in  a  frank  and  cordial  manner,  and  asked  me  for 
my  father’s  letter.  He  read  it  through,  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  laid  it  down  with  an  exclamation  of  con¬ 
cern. 

“This  is  too  bad!”  he  said.  “The  Sieur  de  la 
Saulaye  has  met  with  unmerited  misfortune.” 

“For  himself,  he  is  accustomed  to  m,isfortune. 
Monsieur.  It  grieves  him  that  in  this  case  his  lack 
of  success  involves  a  loss  to  Monsieur  de  la  Roux.” 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Roux  shook  his  head.  “He 
should  not  take  it  unduly  to  heart,”  he  said.  “My 
father  regarded  it  as  a  speculation  at  the  best,  and 
the  loss  is  not  such  as  to  inconvenience  him;  and 
since  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  has  done  his  best, - ” 

“He  has  indeed.  Monsieur.” 

“Since  he  has  done  his  best,  he  has  no  reason  to 
vex  himself  upon  that  point.  But  in  the  absence  of 
my  father  I  am  at  a  loss  what  course  to  follow.” 

“As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  speculation  is  a 
total  loss.  The  shortage  of  ammunition,  and  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  food,  render  it  impossible 
to  devote  any  considerable  measure  of  time  or  effort 
to  the  proper  object  of  the  expedition,  and  with  the 
approach  of  winter  there  will  be  no  choice  but  to 
return.” 
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“That  is  true,”  said  the  Chevalier,  thoughtfully, 
and  fell  to  studying  again  my  father’s  letter.  “How 
much  would  it  take  to  replace  the  supplies  which 
have  been  lost?”  he  enquired. 

“In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  thousand  livres. 
Monsieur.” 

“The  amount  which  my  father  left  at  my  disposal 
is  limited,”  said  he.  “It  may  be,  however,  that  I 
can  make  available  the  sum  you  mention.” 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  “No  doubt  you  will  wish 
to  think  the  matter  over,”  I  said.  “I  shall  leave  my 
father’s  letter  with  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  word  when  you  reach  a  decision. 
Should  you  desire  further  particulars,  I  shall  hold 
myself  at  your  service.” 

“I  shall  let  you  hear  from  me  ere  long,”  replied 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux. 
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.^.WAITING  at  la  Saulaye  the  decision  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  la  Roux,  I  found  my  patience  sorely  tried  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  which  followed  the  delivery  of  my 
father’s  letter.  Each  afternoon  I  sat  on  the  bench 
by  the  water’s  edge,  watching  for  word  from  my 
wealthy  cousin.  In  the  end,  he  came  in  person.  I 
led  him  to  a  seat  in  the  shade  of  a  great  willow  tree. 
“It  is  more  pleasant  out  of  doors  to-day,”  I  said. 

The  Chevalier  came  at  once  to  the  subject  of  his 
visit.  “I  have  given  consideration  to  the  matter  in 
regard  to  which  you  spoke  to  me  the  other  day,”  he 
said.  “I  have  sought  advice  in  various  quarters,  but 
to  little  profit,  for  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  advises 
me  one  way,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  counsels 
me  to  the  opposite  effect,  so  that  I  have  had  to  decide 
for  myself.  And  my  decision  is  that  my  father,  were 
he  apprised  of  the  circumstances,  would  wish  me  to 
supply  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  venture; 
I  have  therefore  made  arrangements  to  place  at  your 
disposal  the  sum  which  you  mentioned.” 

“This  is  good  news  to  me.  Monsieur,”  I  replied. 
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“My  father’s  heart  is  set  on  the  search,  and  I  should 
have  grieved  to  take  back  news  that  it  must  termi¬ 
nate.  Since  I  spoke  to  you  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  I  said  too  much  of  the  necessity  of  recouping 
the  loss  which  Monsieur  de  la  Roux  had  already  in¬ 
curred  by  his  partnership  with  us,  and  too  little  of 
the  obligation  under  which  you  would  put  us  by 
granting  further  aid.  Though  I  put  it  awkwardly, 
I  beg  you  not  to  underestimate  our  thanks.” 

“You  do  not  put  it  awkwardly,”  rejoined  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Roux,  with  a  quick  smile.  “But  be¬ 
fore  you  commit  yourself  too  deeply,  let  me  tell  you 
there  is  a  condition  attached.” 

“A  condition.  Monsieur?” 

“Precisely.  And  the  condition  is,  that  on  your 
return  you  take  me  with  you.” 

Taken  aback,  I  gazed  at  him  in  perplexity. 

“Well,  Sir?” 

“Your  kindness  makes  it  easier  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  condition  is  an  onerous  one.” 

“In  what  way?” 

“Would  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  give  his  approval 
to  such  an  aHventure?” 

“Why  not?” 

“And  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil, — ^will  he  permit  it?” 

“Heavens!”  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  peevishly. 
“Am  I  a  babe  in  the  cradle,  a  child  in  leading  strings, 
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that  I  must  obtain  permission  from  this  one  and  that 
one  for  my  every  movement?  I  am  but  a  scant  year 
or  two  younger  than  you,  my  friend.  Yet  you  travel 
these  rivers  alone,  and  no  one  exclaims  at  it  or  cries 
out  for  a  nurse!” 

“Were  I  the  heir  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  the 
outcry  might  be  more  audible,”  I  said. 

“How  so?” 

“Freedom  to  come  and  go  unnoticed  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  obscurity.  Moreover,  I  have  spent  my 
youth  in  this  country,  and  am  accustomed  to  make 
such  voyages.” 

“See  then  the  advantage  I  shall  have  in  being 
privileged  to  make  the  journey  in  your  company.” 

“But  seriously.  Monsieur, — ”  I  said. 

“I  am  serious!  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my 
life.  I  am  weary  to  death  of  this  dull  place,  where 
there  is  nothing  more  exciting  to  do  than, — My 
Faith!  Nothing  more  exciting  to  do  than  go  to  Mass. 
A  pretty  story  I  shall  have  to  tell  of  my  stay  in  New 
France,  if  I  never  stir  from  Quebec!” 

“I  wish.  Monsieur,”  said  I  earnestly,  “I  wish  I 
could  persuade  you  to  forego  this  plan  of  yours.  I 
fear  you  might  have  grave  reason  to  regret  it.” 

“Nonsense!  Why  should  I  regret  it?” 

“I  will  say  nothing  of  the  dangers,  though  they  are 
many,  since  I  know  they  would  not  deter  you.  But 
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the  privations, — the  hardships, — the  labour  of  life 
on  the  rivers  and  in  the  woods, — it  is  a  rough  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  few  care  to  submit  themselves  to 
it  unless  it  is  the  life  to  which  they  are  bom  and 
brought  up.” 

“But  am  I  not  bom  to  it?”  exclaimed  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Roux.  “I,  too,  my  friend, — do  not  forget  that 
I,  too,  have  in  my  veins  the  blood  of  the  first  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux!” 

I  shook  my  head.  “It  is  impossible,”  I  said. 

“Then  am  I  to  understand  you  refuse  to  accept  the 
assistance  which  I  offer,  and  which  Monsieur  de  la 
Saulaye  sent  you  to  Quebec  to  obtain?” 

I  met  the  gleam  of  anger  in  his  eyes  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  not  entirely  free  from  bitterness.  “It  is 
true,”  I  answered,  “you  hold  the  purse-strings.” 

“It  is  a  strategic  position  of  some  value,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  coldly. 

“It  is,  as  you  say,  a  strategic  position  of  some 
value.  Perhaps,  if  you  were  older,  or  had  experi¬ 
enced  adversity,  you  would  recognize  that  in  coming 
to  Quebec  to  opportune  you  on  my  father’s  behalf 
for  money,  I  undertook  an  errand  which  was  as 
strange  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  of  the 
family  of  St.  Etienne.  My  father  was  as  reluctant  to 
send  me  as  I  was  to  come.  It  will  grieve  me  to  go 
back  and  tell  him  that  the  project  upon  which  he  has 
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spent  his  fortune  and  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has 
ended  in  complete  and  final  failure.  But  I  am  not 
willing  to  accept  your  terms,  nor  would  my  father 
wish  me  to  requite  the  kindness  which  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux  has  already  shewn  us,  by  exposing  you, 
his  only  son,  to  the  dangers  of  a  journey  through  the 
wilderness.” 

An  impish  smile  took  the  place  of  the  anger  which 
had  shewed  in  the  face  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux. 
“Perhaps,”  he  said,  “if  you  knew  his  real  motive  in 
sending  you  and  your  father  off  to  the  woods,  you 
might  not  be  so  troubled  at  the  thought  of  rewarding 
him  with  ingratitude.” 

“My  father  and  I  are  bound  by  his  actions  rather 
than  his  motives.  If  you  insist,  I  must  go  back  empty- 
handed.” 

“It  is  a  choice  position,”  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
“But,  as  you  hint,  it  is  a  trifle  ungenerous.  There¬ 
fore  I  forego  the  advantage.  You  may  refuse  me 
if  you  will,  my  friend,  and  still  have  your  thousand 
livres.  That  is,  after  all,  my  father’s  business,  rather 
than  mine.” 

“What  you  say.  Monsieur,  moves  me  more  strongly 
than  aught  else  to  wish  I  could  take  you.” 

He  laughed  again,  and  took  his  leave.  “Since 
I  cannot  prevail  upon  you  to  grant  my  request,  my 
grave  and  serious  cousin,  I  must  needs  seek  adven- 
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ture  on  my  own  account.  I  warn  you,  I  may  yet 
give  you  reason  to  repent  that  you  did  not  take  me 
with  you.” 

Believing  he  spoke  thoughtlessly,  I  took  little  note 
of  his  words  (though  later  I  had  sufficient  cause  to 
remember  them)  and  contented  myself  with  again 
thanking  him  in  no  measured  terms  for  his  kindness 
and  generosity. 

Although  I  set  myself  to  the  matter  with  diligence, 
it  took  me  longer  than  I  had  expected  to  purchase 
supplies  and  find  suitable  men  to  accompany  me, 
and  it  was  about  ten  days  ere  I  was  ready  to  take 
my  departure;  in  the  interval  I  had  occasional  spare 
time  in  which  to  help  Gabriel  Picot  with  the  work 
of  the  farm,  and  had  all  gone  well  he  would  have 
been  in  the  way  of  gathering  the  harvest  without  un» 
'  due  exertion.  But  by  the  unluckiest  of  chances,  on 
the  very  day  when  I  found  myself  ready  and  the 
men  and  supplies  waiting,  he  wrenched  his  shoulder, 
and  found  himself  helpless.  I  was  in  a  quandary; 
to  leave  him  would  result  in  serious  loss,  yet  I  was 
far  from  easy  in  my  mind  as  to  the  welfare  of  my 
father  and  his  men,  and  could  not  contemplate  further 
delay  with  equanimity.  Finally  I  decided  to  send 
the  two  men  ahead  of  me  with  supplies,  and  follow 
as  soon  as  I  could.  This  decision  I  communicated 
to  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux,  who  expressed  his  ap- 
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proval  of  it,  but  gave  me  no  inkling  of  the  wayward 
plan  it  suggested  to  his  mind. 

The  harvest  was  heavy  and  I  was  slower  at  it 
than  Gabriel  would  have  been,  and  the  days  slipped 
by  at  a  pace  which  gave  me  grave  concern;  it  was 
near  the  end  of  August  ere  I  was  again  ready  to  set 
out.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  I  had  fixed  for  my 
departure,  I  saw  a  schooner  under  full  sail  speed  up 
the  river  channel  into  the  basin  of  Quebec;  I  asked 
Gabriel,  who  was  leaving  at  the  time  on  an  errand 
to  the  town,  to  make  enquiry  of  her  master  for  news 
of  the  King’s  ship,  now  overdue,  upon  which  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux  was  expected  to  arrive.  When 
he  was  gone  I  occupied  myself  with  a  few  final 
preparations,  until  it  was  time  for  the  midday  meal, 
which  I  would  have  preferred  to  have  taken  in  the 
log  house  with  Nannette  and  Noel;  but  Nannette  in¬ 
sisted,  as  always,  that  I  should  eat  it  in  the  manor, 
in  solitary  state.  Afterwards  I  went  to  sit  on  the 
bench  under  the  tree  by  the  water’s  edge,  where  Noel 
soon  joined  me.  It  was  my  wont  to  listen  to  the 
child’s  prattle  with  more  indulgence  than  attention, 
but  this  afternoon,  my  ear  was  caught  by  his  first 
words. 

“What  does  it  mean.  Monsieur,  when  a  flag  is 
lowered  halfway  down  the  pole  and  left  that  way?” 

“It  is  said  to  be  at  half-mast.” 
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“And  why  do  people  leave  it  that  way,  Monsieur?” 

“It  is  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  dead.” 

“Then  is  there  someone  dead  at  the  Castle  of  St. 
Louis,  Monsieur?” 

I  did  not  wait  to  answer  him,  but  sprang  to  my 
feet,  and  hurried  to  a  near-by  point,  whence  I  could 
see  the  town.  There  was  no  mistake, — the  flag  of  the 
Castle  was  at  half-mast. 

“My  God!”  I  muttered.  “I  wonder  who  it  can 
he.” 

“Is  there  always  someone  dead  when  they  fly  the 
flag  at  half-mast?”  asked  Noel. 

“It  is  a  sign  of  mourning.  People  seldom  mourn 
save  for  the  dead.” 

“Who  can  it  be.  Monsieur?” 

“I  would  that  I  knew.  I  should  go  and  find  out, 
but  that  thy  father  has  the  boat.” 

“Perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  when  he  re¬ 
turns,  Monsieur.” 

“Without  a  doubt,”  I  replied.  “I  hope  he  will 
come  soon.” 

When,  at  last,  I  saw  the  approaching  sail  of  Ga¬ 
briel,  and  he  neared  the  jetty,  I  knew  from  his  face 
that  he  bore  unwelcome  tidings. 

“What  is  it,  Gabriel?”  I  cried.  “What  is  it  that 
is  wrong?’ 

“Alas,  Monsieur!  Bad  news! 
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“Is  it  that  the  Governor  is  dead?” 

“But  no,  Monsieur.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
is  not  in  good  health,  and  is  greatly  upset  by  the 
matter,  but  he  is  not  dead.” 

“Then  for  whom  is  the  flag  at  half-mast?” 

“It  is  no  one  at  Quebec  who  is  dead.  Monsieur; 
but  they  are  all  overcome  with  grief  at  this  great 
disaster.  It  is  had  news, — bad  news,  Monsieur!” 

“But  what,  then,  is  this  bad  news?  Speak,  man, 
and  tell  me  of  it.” 

Gabriel  shook  his  head.  “The  ship.  Monsieur, — 
you  know,  the  King’s  ship, — the  Chameau, - ” 

“Yes,  yes!  What  of  it?” 

“It  has  been  wrecked.  Monsieur.” 

“Wrecked?” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  Near  Louisbourg.” 

“And  the  passengers, - ?” 

“All  drowned.  Monsieur!  All,  every  one!  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Chazel,  the  new  Intendant, —  Monsieur  de 
Louvigny,  who  was  to  have  been  Governor  of  Three 
Rivers, —  Captain  de  la  Gesse,  of  Montreal, —  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Government,  Jesuit  Fathers,  captain, 
crew  and  all, - ” 

“And  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux, - ?” 

“Also  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  Monsieur.  He, 
too,  is  lost!  Not  a  soul  escaped  alive!” 
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CHAPTER  9 

I  HAD  intended  to  say  farewell  to  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Roux  that  afternoon,  but  this  news  led  me  to 
postpone  my  departure  yet  another  day,  since  it  would 
have  been  unfitting  to  intrude  myself  or  my  affairs 
upon  him  in  the  first  transports  of  his  grief,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  have  been  inexcusable  to 
have  gone  away  without  calling  upon  him  to  express 
my  regret  and  sympathy.  The  following  morning 
I  presented  myself  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  and 
asked  if  he  would  see  me. 

I  was  informed  that  he  was  not  in  Quebec,  having 
left  for  Montreal  over  a  fortnight  ago.  Thereupon 
I  sought  audience  with  the  Governor-General.  M. 
de  Vaudreuil  received  me  kindly, — even  more  kindly 
than  usual,  but  without  a  trace  of  his  one-time  jovial¬ 
ity.  I  was  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  the  signs 
of  illness  in  his  face,  and  ventured  to  express  my 
concern. 

“In  fact,  my  friend,  I  am  not  well,”  replied  the 
Marquis.  “My  physician  tells  me  I  must  not  let 
myself  be  oppressed  by  this  most  lamentable  dis¬ 
aster,  but  I  cannot  help  it.” 
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“It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux 
is  not  here,”  I  said.  “I  had  come  to  see  him  ere 
I  leave  to  join  my  father,  and  to  tell  him  how  deeply 
I  am  affected  by  the  news  of  his  bereavement.” 

“We  expected  that  he  would  have  returned  ere 
now.  Needless  to  say,  I  despatched  an  urgent  sum¬ 
mons  to  him  yesterday,  to  come  at  once.” 

“I  beg.  Monsieur,”  said  I,  “that  you  will  tell  him, 
when  he  comes,  how  sorry  I  am  to  hear  of  his  father’s 
death.  It  may  be  he  will  return  by  the  river,  in 
which  case  I  am  like  to  meet  him.  May  I  also  ask 
you  to  convey  my  sympathy  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac.” 

“I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,”  said  M.  de  Vaudreuil. 
“I  trust  you  will  find  your  father  well,  and  will  meet 
with  better  success  than  in  the  past.” 

As  I  was  about  to  bid  him  farewell,  we  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Vicomte  de  Chan- 
tonnay,  with  Mme.  d’Esterre  and  Mile,  de  Mauriac. 
The  Governor-General  went  to  meet  them,  leaving  me 
in  an  alcove  in  which  we  had  stood,  so  that  at  first 
they  did  not  notice  my  presence. 

Cousin  Armand  held  a  letter  in  his  hand.  “Your 
Excellency!”  he  exclaimed,  abruptly,  “What  think 
you  of  this?  St.  Etienne,  who  recently  came  to 
Quebec  with  his  tale  of  ill  fortune,  and  besought  Gas¬ 
ton  for  further  aid,  has  requited  his  kindness,  and 
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the  kindness  of  his  father,  hy  enticing  him  away  into 
the  woods.” 

“That  is  impossible,”  began  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  but  Mme.  d’Esterre,  in  her  excitement,  inter¬ 
rupted  him. 

“Nothing  is  impossible  with  such  people.  Your 
Excellency!”  she  cried.  “I  knew  we  could  expect 
nothing  from  that  young  man  but  ingratitude.  I 
warned  Gaston  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  And 
now,  we  do  not  know  what  may  happen  to  him.  Oh, 
why  could  he  not  have  been  content  to  take  my  ad¬ 
vice!”  she  wailed. 

“I  should  have  thought  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne 
would  have  refused  to  let  him  go,”  said  Mile,  de 
Mauriac,  in  a  tone  of  dejection.  “He  must  have 
known  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux 
to  take  us  back  to  France  with  him  immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  and  that  it  would  upset  all  his  plans  if 
Gaston  were  not  here.  I  cannot  understand  it.” 

“But,  Mademoiselle, — ■”  expostulated  the  Governor. 

Denise  de  Mauriac  shook  her  head.  “I  should  have 
found  it  as  hard  to  believe  as  you  do.  Monsieur,  had 
I  not  this  morning  received  his  letter.” 

“Hear  what  Gaston  says,”  exclaimed  Chantonnay. 
“/  have  told  you  more  than  once,  my  dear  Denise, 
that  I  am  determined  to  see  something  of  the  country, 
and  1  now  seize  an  opportunity  which  presents  itself 
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to  accompany  in  person  the  supplies  which  I  am  send¬ 
ing  to  the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye.  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
make  my  peace  with  my  father;  you  may  tell  him  I 
hope  to  come  to  Quebec  again  in  time  to  sail  ere 
winter  sets  in’* 

“Nevertheless,”  relied  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
gravely,  “I  am  sure  of  this,  that  Monsieur  de  St. 
Etienne  knows  no  more  of  the  rash  resolve  of  which 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux  tells  in  this  letter  than  we 
do.  And  the  proof  of  it  is  that  he  himself  is  still 
here,  and  until  this  morning  he  did  not  know  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Roux  was  absent  from  Quebec.  Is 
it  not  so.  Monsieur?”  he  said,  and  beckoned  to  me 
to  join  them. 

In  fact,  I  had  already  emerged  from  my  position 
of  retirement,  having  no  mind  to  act  the  part  of  an 
eavesdropper,  but  their  eyes  had  been  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  they  had  not  noticed  me. 

“Upon  my  word.  Your  Excellency,”  I  declared, 
“the  matter  is  utterly  foreign  to  me.” 

“Upon  your  word!”  repeated  Mme.  d’Esterre, 
scornfully,  “Upon  your  word!  Are  we  then  to  take 
the  word  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne  against  that  of 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux?” 

“You  may  please  yourself,  Madame!”  I  retorted, 
angrily.  “As  you  have  said,  with  such  people  as  my 
father  and  myself,  nothing  is  impossible.” 
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“I  will  say  it  again!”  she  cried  shrilly.  “For  my 
part,  I  believe  it  was  all  arranged  between  you.” 

“Hush,  Madame!”  remonstrated  Vaudreuil.  “You 
forget  yourself.  Is  it  a  fact.  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne, 
that  the  question  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux  going 
up  the  Ottawa  River  was  not  discussed  between  you?” 

“It  was  discussed  at  length.  Your  Excellency,”  I 
replied. 

“Ah!”  interjected  Chantonnay,  “then  perhaps  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Esterre  is  not  entirely  at  fault,  after  all.” 

I  ignored  his  insolence.  “It  was  discussed  at 
length.  Your  Excellency,”  I  repeated.  “The  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  la  Roux  was  most  eager  to  accompany  me, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  if  I  did  not  con¬ 
sent  he  would  withhold  his  aid.  I  persisted  in  my 
refusal,  but  he  displayed  a  generosity  which  I  have 
not  noticed  in  other  members  of  his  family,  and  took 
my  refusal  in  good  part.  It  so  happened  that  I  was 
compelled  to  remain  at  home  longer  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  since  the  supplies  are  vitally  necessary 
to  my  father,  I  sent  the  two  men  away  with  them, 
and  informed  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux  that  I  had 
done  so.  It  may  be  that  this  information  suggested 
to  him  the  possibility  of  joining  them  at  Montreal. 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  his  letter,  that  this  is  what 
he  has  done,  and  for  my  part  no  one  could  deplore 
it  more  than  I  do.” 
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“Then  what  is  to  be  done?”  enquired  Mile,  de 
Mauriac. 

“It  was  my  purpose  to  leave  to-day,”  I  replied. 
“This  news  makes  it  even  more  imperative  that  I 
must  do  so.  When  I  see  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux, 
I  shall  tell  him  what  has  occurred;  it  might  be  well 
if  you  were  to  write  him  and  let  me  take  your  letter.” 

“Where  do  you  expect  to  find  him?” 

“With  my  father,  no  doubt.  Mademoiselle.  I  can 
scarce  hope  to  overtake  him  on  the  way.” 

“Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  reach 
Quebec  this  year?” 

“It  may  be.  I  shall  travel  with  all  haste.” 

“Do  so,  I  beg.  Monsieur.  I  need  not  write.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  circumstances,  and  can  tell  him 
of  them.  Tell  him  it  is  my  wish  that  he  shall  return 
at  once.” 

“I  shall  do  so.  Mademoiselle.  Permit  me  to  say 
how  grieved  I  am  to  hear  of  his  loss  and  yours.” 

“I  thank  you.  Monsieur,”  she  replied  sadly.  She 
was  clad  in  deepest  mourning,  and  her  eyes  bore 
witness  to  a  night  of  much  weeping  and  little  sleep, 
and  I  felt  that  words  were  of  small  avail  to  soothe 
her  sorrow.  “I  promise  you  I  shall  bring  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  la  Roux  to  Quebec  in  safety  this  autumn,”  I 
concluded. 

When  they  were  gone,  I  turned  to  the  Marquis  de 
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Vaudreuil.  “I  trust,  Monsieur,  that  when  I  return, 
I  shall  find  you  in  better  health,”  I  said. 

“I  doubt  it,”  he  replied,  in  a  voice  tinged  with 
melancholy.  “Convey  my  regards  to  your  father. 
May  he  yet  achieve  the  success  which  he  merits.” 

As  I  departed,  I  was  oppressed  by  a  sad  fear  that 
I  had  seen  our  friend  and  patron  for  the  last  time; 
this  was  the  case,  for  the  aged  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
died  little  more  than  a  month  later,  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  having  governed  New  France  with 
vigilance,  firmness  and  integrity  for  twenty-one  years. 
He  had  come  to  New  France  in  1687;  had  served 
under  Frontenac  and  become  Governor  of  Montreal 
in  1698,  and  Governor-General  in  1704.  He  was  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  courage,  the  nobility  of  his 
spirit,  and  the  amiability  of  his  character.  He  was 
buried  at  Quebec,  in  the  Church  of  the  Recollets. 
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It  was  late  in  the  season,  and  though  the  approach¬ 
ing  frosts  had  not  yet  made  themselves  felt  in  Quebec, 
the  journey  north  and  west  led  me  to  regions  of  more 
rapidly  advancing  autumn.  It  was  most  urgent  that 
I  should  win  through  while  there  was  still  time  for 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Roux, — now,  alas,  the  fourth 
Marquis  de  la  Roux, — to  return  and  take  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  family  of  which  he  had  come  to 
be  the  head.  Morning,  noon  and  evening,  I  laboured 
against  the  current,  the  wistful  words  of  Denise  de 
Mauriac  ever  in  my  ears;  when,  at  last,  I  arrived  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  there  was  no  time  to 
lose.  The  birds  of  passage  had  all  flown  southward; 
the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  oaks  and  maples,  leav¬ 
ing  pines  and  firs  and  spruces  in  gloomy  command 
of  the  forest,  and  here  and  there  thin  snow  lay  un¬ 
melted. 

On  the  Ottawa  River  I  met  the  two  men  with  whom 
the  Chevalier  had  gone  up;  he  had  arrived  in  safety, 
but  instead  of  returning  with  them  as  I  had  expected, 
he  had  announced  his  intention  of  remaining  until 
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my  return,  and  had  sent  them  away.  This  compli¬ 
cated  matters,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  his 
action,  though  I  saw  at  the  moment  no  cause  for 
alarm;  but  as  I  passed  up  Lake  Tamiscaming  I  was 
deeply  concerned  to  meet  a  canoe,  in  which  were 
Duval  and  Marceau.  I  asked  them  their  destination, 
and  the  nature  of  their  errand. 

“Alas,  Monsieur,”  replied  Duval,  “the  Sieur  de 
la  Saulaye  is  ill,  and  cannot  travel,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Roux,  who  is  with  him,  has  sent  us  to  Montreal 
for  aid;  he  feared  that  you  had  met  with  mishap, 
and  wished  to  make  sure  that  help  would  come  in 
the  spring. 

“My  father  ill!”  I  cried,  “But  what  has  happened 
to  him?” 

“He  fell  and  hurt  himself  the  day  after  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  la  Roux  sent  the  men  away,  and  has  since  been 
confined  to  his  bed.” 

I  pondered  their  message  in  dismay.  There  was 
but  one  thing  to  do;  I  must  hasten  to  join  my  father, 
and  send  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  back  to  Quebec  with 
Duval  and  Marceau.  I  bade  them  turn  about  and 
accompany  me;  but  neither  of  them  was  adept  with 
his  paddle,  though  they  were  the  best  of  woodsmen, 
and,  yielding  in  an  unlucky  moment  to  my  eagerness, 
I  bade  them  await  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  whom 
I  would  send  at  once  to  join  them.  Spurred  by  anx- 
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iety  to  rejoin  my  father,  no  less  than  by  my  desire 
that  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  should  be  on  his  way 
to  Quebec  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  I  pressed 
forward  all  day  and  all  night,  and  reached  the  camp 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  I  found  my  father 
alone,  and  hastening  to  his  bedside,  embraced  him 
in  affectionate  distress. 

“Dear  father!”  I  exclaimed.  “To  think  that  I  have 
been  away  and  you  ill!” 

“It  matters  not,  now  that  thou  art  here  again,”  he 
replied  with  a  smile  of  happiness.  “I  have  been  well 
attended,  and  have  lacked  naught  save  the  comfort  of 
thy  presence.” 

Feebly  clinging  to  my  hand,  he  lay  back  with  his 
eyes  closed,  while  I  gazed  in  consternation  at  the  pale 
and  fallen  cheeks,  the  pale  and  shrunken  lips,  the 
pale  and  transparent  brow  that  spoke  too  plainly  of 
his  condition. 

“My  God!”  I  muttered  to  myself.  “My  poor 
father!  My  poor  father!” 

“I  dreamed  of  thee  last  night,  my  son,”  he  said. 
“I  dreamed  I  saw  thee  hastening  hither  and  bearing  ill 
news.  I  trust  it  is  not  so?” 

“I  bring  the  worst  of  news  to  our  cousin.  Monsieur. 
I  have  come  to  tell  him  of  the  death  of  his  father.” 

“Dead!  The  Marquis  de  la  Roux  dead!  But 
surely  not!” 
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“He  was  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  in  which 
he  sailed  for  New  France.  The  news  of  it  reached 
Quebec  the  day  before  I  came  away.” 

Lost  in  old  memories,  my  father  lay  in  silence, 
with  closed  eyes,  so  long  that  I  wondered  if  he  slept. 
At  last  he  sighed  slightly  and  opened  his  eyes. 

“One  must  die  sooner  or  later,”  he  said.  “I  grieve 
for  his  son  and  for  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.  The 
boy  will  do  credit  to  the  name  of  la  Roux,  for  he 
has  many  good  qualities,  and  best  of  all,  a  kind  and 
generous  heart.  I  have  come  to  have  no  little  affec¬ 
tion  for  him.” 

“Where  is  he.  Monsieur?  I  must  tell  him  this 
sad  news  without  delay.” 

“He  has  gone  hunting.  He  will  not  be  long.  You 
had  best  await  his  return.” 

In  fitful  conversation,  I  gave  my  father  an  account 
of  my  journey,  and  learned  in  return  how  matters 
had  fared.  They  had  found  no  trace  of  the  precious 
metal.  Apart  from  that  all  had  been  well  until  my 
father  had  slipped  from  the  top  of  a  rock  and  in¬ 
jured  his  back.  He  had  suffered  little  pain  at  first, 
and  they  had  thought  his  recovery  would  take  but  a 
day  or  two,  but  instead  of  improving,  his  condition 
had  grown  steadily  worse. 

In  the  intervals  of  our  talk,  I  pondered  the  problem 
which  confronted  me.  My  father  could  not  travel. 
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The  melancholy  thought  weighed  upon  me  that  he 
would  travel  no  more.  It  was  my  duty  to  stay  with 
him,  nor  would  my  love  for  him  permit  me  to  leave 
him  in  the  care  of  another.  Both  Duval  and  Marceau 
must  return  with  the  young  Marquis.  Even  so,  the 
party  would  be  too  small  to  afford  that  measure  of 
protection  which  was  his  due.  I  studied  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  cabin,  and  was  reassured  to  note  that 
it  was  strongly  built.  It  was  at  the  northern  end  of 
a  little  lake,  less  than  half  a  league  long  and  a  fur¬ 
long  in  width,  in  which  I  could  take  fish.  There 
were  rabbits  to  be  caught  in  the  swampy  ground  at 
the  far  end  of  the  lake.  No  doubt  we  could  make¬ 
shift  as  long  as  would  be  necessary. 

Anon  the  young  Marquis  returned,  and  I  told  him 
of  his  loss.  He  was  deeply  affected,  and  his  de¬ 
meanour  gave  evidence  of  his  sorrow.  I  told  him 
of  the  message  of  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  that  she  desired 
him  to  hasten  to  Quebec.  Her  request  was  scarce 
necessary;  he  fully  recognized  the  need  of  his  pres¬ 
ence. 

“Beyond  question,  I  must  go  at  once,”  he  said. 

He  walked  to  and  fro  in  perplexity,  and  presently 
beckoned  to  me  to  come  outside  with  him. 

“This  is  awkward,”  he  said  when  we  were  alone. 
“I  must  go,  yet  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  is  too  ill 
to  he  moved.” 
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“I  shall  remain  with  him,”  I  replied.  “You  will 
take  Duval  and  Marceau  with  you.” 

“But,  Morhleu!  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
remain  alone!  I  beg  that  you  will  keep  Duval,  and 
let  Marceau  come  with  me.” 

I  shook  my  head.  “By  no  means,”  I  said.  “You 
will  need  two  men  to  help  you  with  the  canoe,  if 
you  are  to  make  speed.  There  should  be  three,  hut 
two  will  do  at  a  pinch.  As  for  my  father  and  I,  we 
can  makeshift.  Though  my  father  is  helpless,  he 
does  not  need  constant  attention.  I  can  go  out  from 
day  to  day,  and  hunt  and  fish,  and  so  eke  out  our 
food  supply.” 

“And  in  the  spring?” 

“I  trust  my  father  may  be  better,  and  able  to  come 
with  me  to  Quebec.” 

“With  all  my  heart  I  hope  so.  But  if  not?” 

“If  he  dies,  I  shall  come  to  Quebec  alone.” 

“I  fear  I  shall  have  to  leave  for  France  this 
autumn,  or  in  the  early  spring.  I  shall  arrange  that 
if  you  do  not  arrive  by  then,  an  expedition  will  be 
sent  to  your  relief.” 

“Though  my  father  and  I  are  already  too  deeply 
indebted  to  you,  I  cannot  refuse  your  kindness,”  I 
said. 

“It  is  nothing,”  declared  the  Marquis,  hastily. 

“To  us,  it  may  be  everything.” 
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“I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  leave  Duval  with 
you,”  he  began  again;  but  I  would  not  hear  him, 
being  minded  to  discharge  at  all  costs  the  obligation 
under  which  I  conceived  myself  to  be  in  regard  to 
his  safety.  I  urged  him  to  set  forth  early  the  next 
morning,  and  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  do  so.  When 
I  spoke  of  guiding  him  to  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
the  men,  he  opposed  me  strongly,  and  being  loath  to 
leave  my  father,  I  allowed  him  to  persuade  me  that 
he  knew  the  way  perfectly,  and  remembered  the  land¬ 
marks  which  I  mentioned  to  him.  Shortly  after  sun¬ 
rise  the  next  morning,  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  my 
father,  I  walked  with  him  to  the  top  of  a  rocky  ridge 
that  lay  east  of  the  log  house,  and  there  bade  him 
good-speed. 

“Present  my  compliments  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac,”  I  said.  “It  may  be  long  ere  I  see  her, — 
ere  I  see  either  of  you, — again.  I  trust  you  may 
both  have  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey.” 

“When  you  come  to  France,  you  must  visit  us,” 
said  the  Marquis. 

“I  thank  you,”  I  replied.  “However,  it  is  not 
probable  that  I  shall  go  to  France  in  the  near  future.” 

Our  parting  was  marked  by  little  ceremony,  for 
both  our  hearts  were  heavy,  and  when  I  had  seen  him 
disappear  amid  the  pines,  I  strode  moodily  back  to 
the  log  house.  I  found  my  father  asleep.  For  a 
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time  I  stood  and  watched  him  with  solicitous  eyes; 
seeing  nothing  I  could  do  to  bring  him  greater  com¬ 
fort,  I  turned  anon  to  the  bench  beside  the  fireplace, 
in  which  the  coals  of  our  morning  fire  still  glowed, 
and  seating  myself,  remained  in  sombre  abstraction, 
while  the  wavering  sparks  crept  here  and  there  and 
brightened  and  died,  until  the  last  smouldering  ember 
had  fallen  to  ashes. 
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Ghostly  spears  of  Northern  Light  stretched  gray- 
green  over  the  snowbound  waste;  cold  with  an  arctic 
coldness,  the  midnight  wind  now  sighed,  now  moaned, 
now  shrieked  and  screamed  about  the  trembling  walls. 
Within,  a  fire,  too  weak  and  small,  burned  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  rude  screen  cast  its  gloom  on  the  un¬ 
kempt  desolation  of  all  behind.  Between  screen  and 
fireplace,  sad  and  weary,  I  sat  beside  the  couch  on 
which  my  father  lay  dying. 

The  end  was  near.  For  days  he  had  been  conscious 
only  at  intervals.  His  breathing  was  unnatural,  his 
pulses  thin  and  weak.  It  was  long  since  he  had  taken 
food. 

The  fire  burned  lower  and  lower,  until  I  rose  and 
fed  it  with  another  stick  from  the  scanty  pile.  My 
movements,  and  the  glow  of  light  which  followed, 
aroused  my  father  from  his  lethargy. 

“Art  there,  my  son?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  Is  there  aught  I  can  do  for  you?” 

“A  drink  of  water.” 

I  raised  his  head,  and  put  the  pannikin  to  his  lips. 
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He  took  a  few  sips.  “Thanks,  my  son,”  he  said. 
“That  is  better.” 

He  lay  back  in  silence  so  long  that  I  thought  him 
again  asleep,  until  I  heard  his  voice. 

“Paul!”  he  said. 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“My  crucifix.” 

I  took  his  golden  crucifix  from  under  his  cloak, 
and,  placing  it  in  his  hands,  laid  them  together  upon 
his  breast. 

“When  I  am  gone,  my  son,  do  not  bury  this  crucifix 
and  chain  with  me.  Take  it,  and  wear  it  in  memory 
of  thy  dear  mother  and  of  me.” 

“I  shall  do  so.  Monsieur.  But  are  you  not  better 
than  you  were?  Your  voice  is  stronger,  and  your 
eyes  clearer.” 

“  ’Tis  but  for  the  moment,  my  son.”  He  smiled 
faintly.  “I  dreamed  just  now  of  thy  mother,”  he 
said,  “Of  the  day  when  she  gave  me  this  crucifix. 
We  sat  again  together  in  the  orchard  at  her  home  in 
Normandy.  It  was  May,  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  apple  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  our  hearts 
were  full  of  courage  and  love  and  hope.” 

Still  smiling,  he  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  time. 
At  length  he  spoke  again. 

“I  trust,  my  son,  thou  wilt  give  up  this  dream  of 
treasure,  and  return  to  the  fleet.  I  have  a  feeling 
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that  if  it  were  God’s  will,  we  should  have  discovered 
it  long  since.” 

“It  may  be  so,  Monsieur,”  said  1.  “I  have  no 
heart  to  seek  it  further.” 

“I  pray  that  God  may  bring  thee  in  safety  to 
Quebec.  I  think  He  will.  But  now  I  must  bid  thee 
farewell.  Take  my  hands  in  thine,  dear  son,  and 
kiss  me.” 

I  fell  to  my  knees  beside  his  couch.  “Ah!  Dear 
father!”  I  cried  in  a  broken  voice,  “You  must  not 
die  thus,  far  away  in  the  wilderness, — alone, - ” 

“I  am  not  alone,”  he  replied,  faintly.  “But  kiss 
me,  my  son, — I  am  sinking.” 

I  kissed  him  upon  both  cheeks;  as  I  did  so,  the 
life  faded  from  his  face  like  mist  from  a  mirror, 
and  left  upon  it  a  still,  calm  smile. 


The  ground  was  frozen  hard  and  deep.  I  chose  a 
level  spot  in  the  shelter  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  and  cleared 
away  the  snow;  I  felled  a  small  pine  tree,  and  cut 
it  into  firewood,  and  built  a  fire  on  the  space  which 
I  had  cleared,  and  kept  it  burning  for  a  day  and 
a  night,  until  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground.  There¬ 
upon  I  dug  a  grave,  and  wrapped  the  body  of  the 
Seigneur  of  la  Saulaye,  fully  dressed,  in  a  blanket, 
and  buried  it.  I  covered  his  grave  with  stones,  to 
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keep  the  wolves  away,  and  at  the  head  of  it  I  set  a 
cross. 


In  the  evening  I  sat  before  the  fire  in  the  log- 
house, — alone.  No  longer  tied  to  my  father’s  bed¬ 
side,  I  had  broken  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  the  lake  and 
caught  a  fish,  so  that  my  stomach  was  once  more 
full ;  I  had  cut  firewood,  and  could  now  feed  the  blaze 
without  stint.  But  the  glow  of  the  fire  aroused  no 
answering  glow  in  my  heart. 

I  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  It  is  the  order  of 
nature  that  our  parents,  when  their  time  comes,  shall 
pass  away,  leaving  us  to  mourn  them  and  carry  on 
as  best  we  may,  without  them,  the  labours  of  our 
own  generation.  Though  he  had  failed  to  attain  a 
great  age,  my  father’s  death  could  scarce  be  called 
untimely.  He  had  worthily  borne  an  honoured  name, 
and  in  his  death  he  had  looked  forward  rather  than 
backward. 

For  a  full  decade  I  had  fended  for  myself  as 
grown  men  must,  and  had  found  it  no  great  hard¬ 
ship.  By  my  father’s  death  I  could  not  be  said  to 
have  lost  a  protector.  The  only  resource  he  had  at 
the  last  possessed,  to  wit,  the  profitless  fief  of  la 
Saulaye,  was  now  mine. 

But  the  loss  which  I  had  suffered, — the  loss  which 
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depressed  me  with  a  dull  and  despondent  conscious¬ 
ness  that  I  was  at  last  alone  in  the  world, — ^was  the 
loss  of  a  life-long  companion  in  misfortune.  My 
whole  memory  was  of  a  series  of  privations,  of  luck¬ 
less  projects,  of  labours  in  vain;  yet  through  all  of 
them  had  shone  the  comforting  gleam  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  encouragement,  my  own  respect  and  af¬ 
fection  for  my  father,  and  his  eager,  unceasing  and 
unselfish  zeal  for  me.  It  had  mattered  less  in  those 
days  that  we  were  the  poorest  of  poor  gentlemen. 

Indifferently  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  future. 
Should  I  stay  where  I  was  until  the  spring  opened 
and  the  flooded  rivers  offered  quick  and  easy  passage 
to  my  canoe?  Beyond  doubt,  that  would  be  the  safe 
course  to  follow.  Or  should  I  make  a  sled,  and 
on  it  drag  a  bundle  of  the  barest  necessities  of  the 
trip,  day  after  day,  over  the  interminable  leagues 
of  snow  that  lay  between  me  and  Quebec.  It  would  be 
a  hazardous  and  irksome  journey.  What  good  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  be  served  by  my  earlier  return, — why 
should  I  hasten?  However  soon  I  might  reach  Que¬ 
bec,  I  would  not  be  able  to  rejoin  the  fleet  until  the 
river  was  open. 

Ah!  yes.  There  was  Mademoiselle.  It  might  be 
that  she  was  already  gone.  Or  perhaps  they  had  been 
delayed.  If  so,  she  would  take  ship  for  France  in 
the  spring,  and  it  was  not  like  that  I  should  ever 
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see  her  again.  If  I  travelled  now,  in  the  snow,  I 
might  arrive  in  time  to  bid  her  farewell. 

But  after  all,  to  what  purpose?  What  would  it 
matter  to  her  whether  or  not  the  obscure  lieutenant, 
the  penniless  Seigneur,  were  there  in  time  to  bid  her 
farewell?  Would  it  not  be  better,  once  for  all,  to 
dismiss  from  my  thoughts  the  presumptuous  longings 
which  had  mingled  themselves  with  my  wishes  for 
the  success  of  my  father’s  unhappy  quest?  Why 
should  I  fly,  like  a  moth,  to  the  flame  that  would  but 
singe  me  again? 
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F'  ROM  the  low  eaves  of  Quebec  the  icicles  still 
hung  and  in  the  narrow  streets  the  snow  lay  hard 
and  deep;  the  wind  was  still  frosty.  But  the  sun 
shone  with  the  growing  power  of  late  March,  and 
in  the  air  was  the  elusive,  indefinable,  but  unmistak¬ 
able  breath  of  spring.  To  the  children  it  came,  as 
they  trooped  homeward  from  church,  and  found  its 
answer  in  their  gay  chatter  and  the  lightness  of  their 
feet;  to  youths  and  maidens,  decked  in  their  modest 
Sunday  best,  and  found  its  answer  in  rude  gallantry 
and  artless  coquetry,  in  sidelong  looks  and  laughing 
eyes;  to  the  spirit  of  youth  in  young  and  old  it  came 
with  its  quickening  presage  of  sunshine  and  beauty 
and  fruitfulness,  and  better  things  to  come.  In  my 
own  heart  it  was  not  without  response.  Yet  my  mood, 
as  I  climbed  the  steep  incline  to  the  fort,  was  not 
lightsome.  I  experienced  a  certain  relief,  a  certain 
satisfaction,  that  my  journey  was  at  an  end;  there 
had  been  times  when  I  had  been  moved  to  repent 
the  impatience  which  had  led  me  to  undertake  it, 
for  I  had  met  with  hazards  which  would  render  me 
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loath  to  set  forth  on  such  an  errand  again.  The  ship 
in  which  the  late  Marquis  de  la  Roux  had  first  come 
to  New  France  still  lay  in  the  roadstead  where  he  had 
left  it  when  he  departed  for  Louisiana;  from  that  I 
knew  his  family  were  still  in  Quebec.  I  presented 
myself  at  the  door  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  and 
asked  to  see  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  unspeakable  alarm  that 
seized  upon  me  at  the  reply  of  the  lackey  who  had 
answered  my  knock.  “The  Marquis  de  la  Roux, 
Monsieur?  But  he  has  not  returned  since  he  left 
Quebec  to  join  the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye.” 

In  bewilderment  and  dismay,  I  stared  at  him  in 
silence. 

“It  was  thought  he  would  come  to  Quebec  last  fall. 
Monsieur,  hut  he  has  not  yet  arrived.” 

“The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,”  I  stammered.  “Will 
you  ask  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  if  he  will  see  me.” 

“Alas,  Monsieur,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  is 
dead.  He  died  last  September.” 

“Dead!”  I  muttered. 

“Yes,  Monsieur.  It  is  his  Excellency  the  Baron 
de  Longueuil  who  is  Governor  now.” 

He,  too,  had  been  a  friend  of  my  father,  though 
I  was  not  known  to  him.  I  grasped  at  his  name. 

“Then  will  you  tell  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  that 
I  wish  to  see  him, — ^that  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne  has 
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come  to  Quebec,  and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  see  him 
at  once.” 

“He  is  not  in  at  the  moment,  Monsieur.  He  has 
gone  to  Mass.” 

“Then  I  must  wait.” 

“As  you  will.  Monsieur,”  replied  the  man,  and 
ushered  me  into  the  Governor’s  salon.  But  if  I  had 
thought  to  tell  my  story  first  to  the  Baron  de  Lon- 
gueuil,  I  was  mistaken ;  as  the  serving  man  took  leave 
of  me,  he  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  room  by  Mile, 
de  Mauriac. 

“Who  is  it,  Jules?”  she  asked.  And  then,  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  me,  she  burst  into  the  salon  and  stood 
before  me. 

“You!”  she  cried,  in  sudden  excitement. 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.” 

“But  where  is  Gaston, — ^where  is  the  Marquis  de 
la  Roux?” 

“I  do  not  know.” 

“You  do  not  know?” 

“No,  Mademoiselle.  I  expected  to  find  him  in 
Quebec.” 

“But  he  is  not  here!  Where  can  he  be?” 

“I  do  not  know.  Mademoiselle,”  I  repeated  help¬ 
lessly. 

“How  can  that  be.  Monsieur?  Did  he  not  remain 
with  you  last  fall?” 
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“No,  Mademoiselle.  He  had  planned  to  remain 
with  my  father,  but  when  I  arrived  he  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  with  Duval  and  Marceau;  he  left  to  join  them 
the  morning  after  I  came.” 

“But  they  waited  and  he  did  not  come.  They 
thought  he  had  decided  to  remain  with  you.” 

“Do  they  say  that?” 

“But  yes!  Have  you  not  seen  them?” 

“No,  Mademoiselle.  I  reached  Quebec  only  this 
morning,  and  came  hither  at  once.” 

She  gazed  at  me  in  mute  alarm,  and  as  she  gazed 
her  apprehension  seemed  to  grow  upon  her,  until 
presently  she  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  as  if  to  hide  her  weakness.  “Merciful 
Heaven!”  she  muttered.  “Then  he,  too,  is  lost!” 

Drearily  contemplating  her  misery,  I  longed  for 
words  to  cheer  or  comfort  her,  but  none  came  to  me, 
and  my  distress  was  deepened  by  the  uneasy  doubt 
which  assailed  me,  whether  I  had,  in  truth,  done  all 
that  man  could  do  to  avert  this  crowning  disaster. 
Standing  thus  in  silence,  I  heard  the  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps,  and  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Mme.  d’Esterre  and  the  Vicomte  de 
Chantonnay. 

“What  has  happened?”  cried  Mme.  d’Esterre. 
“Where  is  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux?” 

“I  do  not  know,  Madame,”  I  replied.  “I  expected 
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to  find  him  here.  But  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  tells 
me  he  has  not  arrived.” 

“But  your  two  men,  whom  you  sent  down  last  fall, 
told  us  he  had  remained  with  you.” 

“They  reported  that  you  had  told  them  to  wait,” 
said  the  Baron  de  Longueuil.  “In  accordance  with 
your  instructions,  they  waited  a  fortnight,  but  the 
young  Marquis  de  la  Roux  did  not  appear.  They 
thought  of  going  back,  but  feared  they  might  miss 
him.  As  you  remember,  it  was  late  in  the  season, 
and  when  they  saw  the  lake  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  they  concluded  that  he  had  insisted  upon  re¬ 
maining  with  you  and  your  father;  being  by  that 
time  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  they  made  their 
way  with  no  little  difficulty  down  the  river  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  thence  to  Quebec,  arriving  in  December. 
Their  story  caused  us  much  anxiety,  and  a  relief  party 
has  been  made  ready  to  leave  Montreal  this  spring. 
But  now, - ” 

“A  relief  party  will  be  more  than  ever  necessary, 
your  Excellency,”  I  said. 

“But  how  did  it  come  that  you  allowed  him  to  set 
out  on  his  journey  alone?”  enquired  Chantonnay,  in 
a  tone  of  censure. 

“It  was  my  belief  that  his  safety  was  assured,” 
I  replied,  unhappily.  “The  men  were  to  await  him 
and  escort  him  to  Quebec.  I  should  have  accompan- 
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ied  him,  but  I  could  neither  leave  my  father  nor  bring 
him  with  us.” 

“Yet  now  you  have  left  your  father,”  exclaimed 
Mme.  d’Esterre,  scornfully.  “Or  did  you,  after  all, 
bring  him  with  you?” 

“He  is  dead,  Madame.  I  left  him  in  a  grave  in 
the  wilderness.” 

“Dead!”  repeated  the  Baron  de  Longueuil, — 
“The  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye  dead!  It  grieves  me  to 
hear  of  it.” 

“He  died  in  February,  your  Excellency.  As  soon 
as  I  had  buried  him,  I  set  out  for  Quebec.” 

“A  most  hazardous  journey!”  ejaculated  M.  de 
Longueuil.  “But  it  is  well  you  came  when  you  did, 
for  you  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  rescue 
party,  and  lead  them  in  search  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux.” 

“I  shall  leave  for  Montreal  without  delay,  your 
Excellency,”  I  replied.  “If,  as  I  understand,  the 
party  is  ready,  we  can  be  on  our  way  within  a  few 
days.” 

“Your  pardon.  Monsieur  le  Baron,”  interrupted 
the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.  “It  is  true  that  a  search 
party  must  be  sent  at  once.  But  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  placing  it  under  the  command  of  Monsieur  de  St. 
Etienne.” 

“But  why  not?”  responded  Longueuil  in  astonish- 
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merit.  “Whom  can  I  find  better  fitted  for  the  com¬ 
mand?  He  knows  the  place, — ^he  knows  the  country, 
— ^why  not.  Monsieur?” 

The  Vicomte  de  Chantoimay  hesitated.  “I  am  loath 
to  explain,”  he  replied,  slowly. 

“It  seems  to  call  for  explanation,”  I  remarked. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  sinister  expression.  “Your 
pardon.  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne,  if  I  suggest  that 
in  discussing  with  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  your  fitness  for  tlie  commission  he  has  in 
mind,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  discuss  it  with  you,” 
he  said.  “In  fact,  it  might  be  more  appropriate  were 
you  to  withdraw.” 

I  was  about  to  make  a  hot  retort,  but  M.  de  Lon¬ 
gueuil  stopped  me  with  a  gesture.  “Come,  Monsieur 
de  Chantonnay,”  he  said.  “This  is  absurd.  What 
possible  objection  can  you  have  to  Monsieur  de  St. 
Etienne?” 

“I  do  not  trust  him,”  replied  cousin  Armand. 

“You  do  not  trust  him?  In  what  respect?” 

“It  was  he  who  lost  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.  Let 
another  he  sent  to  find  him, — if,  indeed,  he  is  still 
to  be  found.” 

“You  amaze  me.  Monsieur!  For  the  very  reason 
you  mention, — that  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  was, 
in  a  manner,  under  his  charge, — ^he  has,  of  all  men, 
the  deepest  interest  in  finding  him.” 
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“On  the  contrary,  your  Excellency,”  said  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Chantonnay,  slowly. 

“On  the  contrary, - ?” 

“On  the  contrary.  Monsieur, — he  has,  of  all  men 
living,  the  most  to  gain  by  his  cousin’s  death.” 

I  stared  at  him  in  dazed  astonishment. 

“Of  all  men,  he  has  the  most  to  gain  by  the  death 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,”  he  repeated,  ominously. 
“Who,  do  you  think,  will  be  the  next  Marquis  de  la 
Roux?  Who,  do  you  think,  will  inherit  Gaston’s 
title,  and  his  lands,  and  his  wealth?” 

“Who,  then?”  exclaimed  Longueuil,  sharply. 

“This  same  young  man  whom  you  would  send  in 
search  of  him, — this  same  young  man  who,  once  be¬ 
fore,  left  Quebec  to  bring  Gaston  back,  and  now  re¬ 
turns, — alone!” 

With  a  gesture  as  accusing  as  the  words  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  Mme.  d’Esterre  pointed  a 
trembling  finger  at  me. 

“This  is  a  strange  business,”  muttered  the  Baron 
de  Longueuil.  He  turned  upon  me  a  look  of  the  most 
searching  scrutiny.  “What  have  you  to  say  about 
this  matter,  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne?”  he  enquired 
gravely. 

“Upon  my  word,  your  Excellency,”  I  stammered, 
— “until  ten  minutes  ago  I  had  no  thought  but  to  find 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  alive  and  well  in  Quebec.” 
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“But  the  succession, — is  it  true  that  you  are  the 
next  heir?” 

“It  may  be,  Monsieur,  I  have  never  studied  the 
matter.” 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  as  I  glanced  from  one 
to  another  of  the  faces  which  surrounded  me, — 
from  the  accusing  faces  of  the  Vicomte  de  Chanton- 
nay  and  Mme.  d’Esterre  to  the  doubtful  face  of  the 
Governor  and  the  troubled  face  of  Denise  de  Mauriac, 
— the  consternation  which  had  at  first  overwhelmed 
me  in  the  face  of  so  astounding  an  accusation  gradual¬ 
ly  gave  place  to  a  rising  flood  of  rage.  Of  all  the 
devilish  insinuations! 

“It  is  quite  true!  As  Monsieur  de  Chantonnay 
says,  this  young  man  is  the  next  heir!”  exclaimed 
Mme.  d’Esterre.  “I  had  not  thought  of  that  until 
he  mentioned  it.” 

“He  has  a  busy  brain,  this  cousin  Armand  of 
ours,”  I  said.  “Mayhap  it  came  to  his  mind  the  more 
quickly  that  while  we  others  were  engaged  on  the 
problem  of  saving  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  he  was 
more  interested  in  contemplating  the  advantages  that 
might  accrue  in  various  quarters  from  his  death.” 

“That  is  an  unseemly  remark,”  declared  the  Baron 
de  Longueuil,  severely.  “It  is  most  improper  that 
you  should  impute  such  thoughts  to  the  Vicomte  de 
Chantonnay.” 
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“Does  it  meet  your  Excellency’s  idea  of  fitness  that 
he  should  accuse  me  of  murder?”  I  cried,  hotly. 

“I  accuse  you  of  nothing.  Monsieur,”  remarked 
Chantonnay,  haughtily.  “I  do  but  state  the  facts  of 
the  case.” 

“That  is  true.  Monsieur.  He  has  accused  you 
of  nothing,”  echoed  the  Governor. 

“He  has  accused  you  of  nothing,”  agreed  Mme. 
d’Esterre,  maliciously. 

Something  in  their  words,  something  in  their  man¬ 
ner,  calmed  my  rage  without  abating  it,  and  turned 
my  fury  into  bitterness. 

“It  is  true,”  I  said,  in  my  turn.  “Monsieur  de 
Chantonnay  does  hut  state  the  facts.  He  does  not 
trust  me.  I,  of  all  men,  have  the  most  to  gain  by 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.  It  was  I  who 
lost  him.  Therefore  let  others  be  sent  to  find  him. 
Monsieur  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  means  no  of¬ 
fence.” 

They  looked  at  me  in  silence. 

“I  wait.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  to  hear  you  say  you 
meant  no  offence,”  I  said.  “I  wait  to  hear  you  say 
you  do  not  suspect  me  of  foul  play  towards  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux.” 

“You  are  like  to  wait  long  for  that.  Monsieur,” 
he  replied  curtly,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

I  looked  significantly  at  the  clock  that  stood  in 
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the  salon.  “I  shall  wait  one  minute,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,”  I  rejoined. 

“You  are  kind,  Monsieur,”  he  replied,  negligently. 

“One  moment.  Monsieur,”  said  Mile,  de  Mauriac. 

“Fifty  seconds,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied. 

“What  good  purpose  will  be  served  if  you  quarrel 
with  Monsieur  de  Chantonnay?” 

“Should  I  kill  him.  Mademoiselle,  I  shall  rid 
myself  of  a  malicious  enemy,  and  the  world  of  a 
supercilious  knave;  should  he  kill  me,  he  will,  him¬ 
self,  be  in  a  fair  way  to  become  Marquis  de  la  Roux 
and  enjoy  in  his  turn  the  reputation  of  having  killed 
his  predecessor.” 

“I  beg  you,  as  a  kindness  to  me,  to  press  this  mat¬ 
ter  no  further,”  she  said,  earnestly.  “Would  you 
have  me  believe  that  his  suspicions  are  not  without 
foundation?” 

“You  must  form  your  own  conclusions.  Mademoi¬ 
selle,”  I  answered,  grimly.  “Is  it  strange  that  I  take 
offence  when  he  refuses  to  deny  that  he  meant  it? 
But  perhaps  you  can  prevail  upon  him  to  do  so, — 
there  still  remain  thirty  seconds.” 

Into  her  eyes  at  my  refusal  there  crept  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  anger  so  withering  that  I  could  have  laughed 
aloud  at  my  own  folly  in  toiling  two  hundred  leagues 
through  the  snows  of  midwinter, — for  this! 

Mile,  de  Mauriac  turned  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chan- 
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tonnay.  “And  you,  Armand,”  she  asked.  “Is  it 
that  to  you,  also,  my  requests  are  less  than  nothing?” 

He  laughed,  shortly.  “How  can  I  deny  that  I 
suspect  him?”  he  replied.  “At  the  best,  it  would  not 
be  true.” 

She  regarded  him  in  silence,  as  the  pendulum 
swung  to  and  fro.  “Then  you,  too,  refuse?”  she 
said,  at  length. 

“He  has  refused.  Mademoiselle,”  I  interrupted. 
“The  minute  is  up.” 

I  strode  toward  him,  intending  to  strike  him  upon 
the  cheek,  but  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  hastily  stepped 
between  us,  and  seized  me  by  the  arm. 

“Stop!”  he  exclaimed,  wrathfully.  “Is  there  no 
limit  to  your  effrontery,  that  you  would  quarrel  in 
my  very  presence?” 

I  stopped.  “Your  Excellency  is  right,”  I  replied. 
“It  is,  in  fact,  unseemly  that  we  should  brawl  here. 
I  crave  your  Excellency’s  pardon.” 

“A  most  commendable  spirit  of  obedience,  your 
Excellency,”  drawled  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay. 
“It  would  seem  that  a  word  from  your  Excellency 
is  more  potent  in  stemming  his  bluster  than  the  most 
urgent  of  requests  from  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.” 

“Your  minute  is  up.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  “One  must  not  disregard  the  proprieties.” 

“This  must  not  go  on!”  thundered  the  Governor. 
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“In  ray  presence  or  out  of  it,  I  forbid  you  both  to 
carry  it  further!” 

Being  resolved  to  carry  it  a  great  deal  further, 
I  made  no  reply. 

“For  the  moment,”  continued  the  Baron  de  Long- 
ueuil,  “the  most  pressing  duty  is  to  do  all  that  may 
be  done  to  find  the  missing  Marquis  de  la  Roux.  For 
that  search,  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne,  your  aid  is 
needed.  Will  you  promise  me  that  until  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  or  has  been  given  up  as  hopeless,  you  will 
let  this  quarrel  rest;  or  must  I  take  other  steps  to 
stop  you?” 

I  pondered  his  words.  “Your  Excellency’s  atti¬ 
tude  is  not  unreasonable,”  I  replied.  “After  all,  I 
am  in  no  hurry, - ” 

“After  all,  he  is  in  no  hurry,”  sneered  the  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay. 

“After  all,  I  am  in  no  hurry,”  I  repeated,  “and  so 
long  as  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  deems  it  fitting 
to  take  advantage,  as  at  present,  of  your  Excellency’s 
protection, - ” 

“Insolent!”  cried  Chantonnay.  “I  take  advantage 
of  no  man’s  protection  from  you!” 

“Monsieur  de  Chantonnay!  Monsieur  de  Chan¬ 
tonnay!”  exclaimed  Longueuil,  severely,  “You,  too, 
are  at  fault.  You  have  been  much  too  ready  to  give 
utterance  to  suspicions  of  the  blackest  against  a  gentle- 
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man  who  is  well  regarded  in  this  colony.  I  find  it 
hard  to  blame  him  for  his  indignation  at  your  words. 
Should  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  be  found,  and  clear 
him  of  these  suspicions,  you  will  cut  a  sorry  figure. 
You  are  both  at  fault,  and  I  demand  of  both  of  you 
a  pledge,  ere  you  leave  this  room,  that  you  will 
obey  me,  and,  setting  aside  your  quarrel,  devote  your 
undivided  efforts  to  the  rescue  of  your  cousin.  Re¬ 
fuse  it,  either  one,  and  I  shall  call  the  guard.” 

We  gazed  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  each  per¬ 
ceived  a  sombre  hate  that  matched  his  own, — a  hate 
that  needed  no  heroics. 

“You  shall  join  hands,  in  token  of  your  pledge,” 
declared  the  Governor,  inexorably. 

Slowly,  without  a  word,  we  obeyed.  It  was,  in 
truth,  the  token  of  a  promise,  a  pledge,  that  reached 
beyond  his  meaning. 

Turning  to  the  Governor,  I  saluted.  “I  shall  hold 
myself  at  your  service,  Monsieur,”  I  said.  With  a 
bow  to  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  who  coldly  averted  her 
eyes,  without  response,  I  left  them,  and  moodily  took 
my  way  to  my  home  on  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
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CHAPTER  13 

.^.LREADY,  at  Montreal,  the  expedition  intended  for 
the  relief  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  whieh  must  now 
go  in  search  of  him,  was  manned  and  equipped,  and 
waited  but  till  the  last  of  the  ice  should  have  passed 
down;  the  day  after  I  returned  home  I  received  word 
from  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  to  join  it  forthwith, 
and  lost  no  time  in  doing  so.  I  found  it  had  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Beaudry,  a 
grizzled  officer  of  the  troops  of  the  Marine,  who  had 
made  many  such  voyages,  and  seemed  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence.  As  was  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  rank 
and  importance  of  the  missing  Marquis,  the  party 
was  an  imposing  one;  in  the  choice  of  men,  and  the 
supply  of  arms,  furnishings  and  provisions,  neither 
pains  nor  expense  had  been  spared.  There  were  four 
large  canoes,  each  carrying  four  men;  including  Cap¬ 
tain  Beaudry,  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  and  my¬ 
self,  we  were  sixteen  in  number.  Thinking  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  and  myself  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  travel  together  in  the  same  canoe.  Captain 
Beaudry  explained  with  regret  that  since  we  must 
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make  all  possible  speed  it  was  better  we  should 
each  be  put  with  three  of  the  voyageurs;  he  might 
well  have  spared  himself  such  needless  scruples. 

We  left  Montreal  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
April;  the  season  was  well  advanced,  and  as  we 
turned  into  the  Ottawa  the  grass  on  the  river  banks 
shone  green  in  the  early  morning  sunshine.  With 
long,  swinging  strokes  the  paddles  of  our  men  urged 
us  swiftly  forward.  As  I  gazed  about  me,  my 
thoughts  were  tinged  with  melancholy  at  the  contrast 
between  this  stately  flotilla,  speeding  so  easily  and 
surely  on  its  way,  and  the  three  small  craft,  over¬ 
loaded  and  undermanned,  in  which  my  father  and 
I,  with  our  four  men,  had  struggled  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  against  the  opposing  current  two  years  before. 
I  recalled  my  father’s  undaunted  courage  and  un¬ 
flagging  patience.  One  more  opportunity  had  come 
to  him,  and  he  had  chosen  to  regard  it  as  a  happy 
augury  that  this  time  I,  his  son,  was  with  him;  to¬ 
gether,  we  should  not  fail.  He  had  talked  much 
of  the  great  things  we  should  do  when,  at  last,  we 
should  achieve  success  and  wealth.  The  Marquis 
de  la  Roux  should  be  rewarded  for  his  aid  with 
riches  that  would  seem  great,  even  to  him;  our  men 
should  be  made  independent  for  life;  we  should  buy 
back  from  the  Comte  de  Berthelot  the  broad  lands  of 
la  Saulaye.  For  me  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
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expect  a  title  of  honour  and  dignity,  and  a  great 
and  noble  marriage.  All  his  thoughts  were  of  me. 
For  himself  he  thought  of  nothing,  and  seemed  to 
desire  nothing. 

All  these  things  he  had  looked  forward  to, — and 
in  the  end,  what  had  come  of  it?  It  was  true  that 
the  death  of  the  third  Marquis  de  la  Roux  was  in 
no  wise  due  to  the  help  he  had  given  us;  but  one 
could  not  say  as  much  of  the  fate  of  his  only  son, 
which  seemed,  alas,  to  leave  little  room  for  hope. 
For  himself,  my  father  was  dead,  and  therefore  be¬ 
yond  grief  or  disappointment;  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
that  those  who  have  entered  a  future  state  can  still 
behold  and  follow  the  lives  of  those  they  have  left 
behind.  It  may  be  that  from  the  land  beyond  the 
grave  our  mortal  troubles  and  sorrows  appear  in  the 
true  proportion  of  their  insignificance;  to  me,  at  least, 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  that  I  found 
myself  suspected, — nay  more,  accused, — of  the  vilest, 
most  ungrateful,  and  most  sordid  of  murders,  and  that 
I  had  been  dismissed  in  contemptuous  and  unforgiv¬ 
ing  anger  from  the  presence  and  countenance  of  her 
whose  good  opinion  more  than  aught  else  I  craved. 

Our  journey  was  uneventful.  April  was  not  yet 
gone  when  we  turned  northward  through  the  narrows 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Tamiscaming.  Presently  we 
landed  on  the  western  shore  at  the  spot  where  I  had 
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left  Duval  and  Marceau  in  the  previous  autumn. 
Widening  out  in  a  broad  line  like  a  skirmishing 
party,  we  studied  every  step  of  the  way  to  the  little 
lake  beside  which  still  stood,  undisturbed  as  I  had 
left  it,  the  rude  cabin  in  which  my  father  had  died, 
and  the  grave  in  which  he  lay  buried.  Thence  we 
spread  abroad  to  east  and  south  and  west,  scouring 
the  country  for  leagues  about, — and  found  no  sign, 
no  slightest  trace  of  Gaston,  Marquis  de  la  Roux. 

Between  my  cousin  Armand  and  myself  there  was 
little  intercourse.  For  the  most  part  we  avoided  each 
other,  and  when,  perforce,  we  came  together  in  coun¬ 
cil  with  Captain  Beaudry,  we  addressed  our  remarks 
to  him.  He  was  not  long  in  divining  our  enmity,  and 
had  the  good  sense  to  bear  it  in  mind,  yet  take  no 
apparent  heed  of  it.  The  attitude  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay  stung  me  with  continual  irritation; 
it  was  an  attitude  of  unbelief,  of  indifference.  Did 
I  suggest  that  we  search  in  this  direction  or  in  that, 
he  agreed  without  discussion,  as  if  to  make  it  more 
than  clear  that  in  his  opinion  it  mattered  little  whether 
we  searched  here  or  searched  there,  the  result  would 
be  the  same.  Often  enough,  when  Captain  Beaudry 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it,  he  would  refer  him 
to  me,  as  one  who  was  in  a  much  better  position  to 
say  where  we  should  seek.  And  ever  as  we  sought 
anew,  and  sought  in  vain,  my  spirits  sank,  and  I 
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fell  into  deeper  despondency;  I  came  to  see  more 
clearly  how  much  I  had  counted  on  our  success,  the 
more  clearly  I  saw  that  we  were  doomed  to  failure. 

At  last,  toward  the  end  of  June,  our  supplies  ran 
low.  The  time  had  come  which  I  had  foreseen  and 
dreaded,  when  we  must  abandon  our  quest.  More 
than  once  Captain  Beaudry  had  demurred  when  I 
urged  yet  another  sortie,  and  finally  he  put  down 
his  foot,  and  declared  that  we  must  return  to  Montreal. 
“For  my  part,”  he  said  with  conviction,  “I  am  sure 
of  this,  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  neighbourhood,  nor  by  the  means  we 
are  employing.  If  he  be  still  alive,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  have  remained  here;  his  every 
effort  would  surely  be  devoted  to  making  his  way 
to  Montreal  or  Quebec.  Mayhap  we  shall  find  him 
there  when  we  arrive.” 

“A  happy  thought,  my  good  Beaudry,”  replied  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  in  a  mocking  tone.  To 
my  mind,  we  are  more  like  to  find  him  in  the  next 
world,— and  I  hope,”  he  added,  with  a  significant 
glance  at  me, —  “I  hope  ere  long  to  send  an  emis¬ 
sary  there  to  seek  him.” 

The  gray-haired  soldier  looked  at  him  in  bewilder¬ 
ment.  “I  fail  to  discern  your  meaning.  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,”  he  said. 

“No  matter,”  answered  cousin  Armand,  negli- 
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gently.  “I  imagine  it  will  be  elear  to  Monsieur  de 
St.  Etienne.” 

“For  the  present,”  I  answered  coldly,  “we  are 
bound  to  seek  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  in  this  world, 
rather  than  in  the  next.  I  doubt  if  we  are  like  to 
find  him  in  Montreal.  Had  he  been  on  his  way  there, 
he  would  have  followed  the  river,  and  we  could 
scarce  have  failed  to  meet  him.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  for  some  reason  he  found  it  better  to  travel  west¬ 
ward,  toward  Michilimackinac.  The  thought  comes 
to  me  that  when  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  lake  it 
would  be  well  to  divide  our  forces,  and  let  me  travel 
in  that  direction  with  three  of  the  men,  while  the 
other  three  canoes  go  down  the  river.” 

“It  might  be  well,”  replied  Captain  Beaudry, 
thoughtfully. 

“By  no  means,”  declared  the  Vicomte  de  Chan- 
tonnay,  with  more  than  usual  decision.  “It  does  not 
suit  me  that  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne  should  rob  us 
of  his  company  at  this  time.” 

“It  matters  little  to  me  whether  it  pleases  you  or 
not,”  I  rejoined.  “The  command  of  this  expedition 
is  vested  in  Captain  Beaudry,  for  whose  consideration 
my  suggestion  was  put  forward.” 

Deaf  to  our  bickering,  Captain  Beaudry  sat  a 
while  in  thought.  “It  might  be  well  to  explore  the 
country  westward  to  Michilimackinac,”  he  said.  “In 
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fact,  it  is  the  only  line  of  exploration  that  seems  to 
remain.  But  our  supplies  are  too  low  to  permit 
us  to  undertake  it  in  a  thorough  manner  until  they 
have  been  replenished.  We  must  go  back  to  Mon¬ 
treal.” 

I  knew  he  was  right,  and  lacked  persistence  to  urge 
him  further.  Accordingly,  upon  the  following  day, 
we  took  to  our  canoes  again ;  travelling  this  time  with 
the  current  instead  of  against  it,  we  reached  Montreal 
early  in  July. 

In  the  grave  shaking  and  nodding  of  heads  with 
which  we  were  greeted,  I  could  see  how  little  hope  of 
our  success  had  been  entertained  by  the  Governor  of 
Montreal  and  his  ofilcers.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roux 
had  not  appeared  in  our  absence.  I  sought  to  organize 
a  party  to  carry  the  search  to  the  westward,  hut  the 
question  of  funds  arose,  and  not  wishing  to  appeal 
to  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  I  deemed  it  better  to 
return  to  Quebec. 
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On  the  day  following  my  return,  Maitre  Poirier 
and  Maitre  Bibaud  came  to  confer  with  me  in  regard 
to  the  estate  and  family  of  the  late  Marquis  de  la 
Roux.  Maitre  Poirier  was  of  Paris;  tall,  thin,  elder¬ 
ly,  grave  of  demeanour.  Maitre  Bibaud  was  of 
Riom;  short,  stout,  middle-aged,  of  a  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance.  Maitre  Bibaud  addressed  Maitre  Poirier 
with  deference;  Maitre  Poirier  addressed  Maitre 
Bibaud  with  eondescending  suavity.  Both  Maitre 
Poirier  and  Maitre  Bibaud  addressed  me  with  an 
obsequious  respect  which  indicated  very  clearly  the 
conclusion  they  had  reached  in  regard  to  the  fate 
of  my  unfortunate  cousin.  I  received  them  in  the 
salon  of  the  Manor  of  la  Saulaye. 

“We  have  eome  to  see  you.  Monsieur,”  said  Maitre 
Poirier,  “beeause,  due  to  recent  distressing  events,  it 
appears  that  you  are  like  to  be  the  next  Marquis 
de  la  Roux.” 

“The  fifth  Marquis  de  la  Roux,”  said  Maitre  Bi¬ 
baud. 

“In  the  life  time  of  the  late  Marquis, — the  third 
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Marquis,  I  should  say, — ^he  was  good  enough  to 
honour  Maitre  Bibaud  and  myself  with  a  place  in 
his  confidence,  and  entrusted  us,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  subject  to  his 
general  direction.  To  Maitre  Bibaud,  who  carries 
on  his  profession  in  Riom  and  Clermont,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux  consigned  the  care  of  practically  all  mat¬ 
ters  arising  in  the  province  of  Auvergne.  To  myself, 
in  Paris, - ” 

“In  Paris,  where  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
— and  most  eminent, — of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Robe,” 
explained  Maitre  Bibaud,  with  vast  respect. 

“In  Paris,”  said  Maitre  Poirier,  “I  have  attended 
on  his  behalf  to  the  interests  which  his  great  wealth 
gave  him  there,  and  in  many  other  provinces  of 
France.  These  interests,  I  need  not  tell  you,  are 
very  wide,  and  of  large  importance.  The  affairs  of 
the  late  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  have,  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  by  the  yet  more  imtimely  death  of  his 
son,  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  regrettable  confus¬ 
ion.” 

“You  assume  then,”  I  remarked,  “that  the  fourth 
Marquis  is  dead?” 

“Such  an  assumption  is,  alas,  too  fully  justified,” 
replied  Maitre  Poirier;  Maitre  Bibaud  nodded  lugu¬ 
briously. 

“It  is  fortunate,”  resumed  Maitre  Poirier,  “that 
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the  late  Marquis, — the  third  Marquis,  I  should  say, 
— shewed  good  judgment  in  his  investments,  so  that 
his  assets  are  sound  and  substantial,  and  have  thus 
far  suffered  no  material  impairment  by  reason  of 
his  absence  and  death, — it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that 
this  is  due  to  the  careful  management  of  Maitre 
Bibaud  and  myself.  Though  these  assets  still  exist, 
and  are  unimpaired,  it  has  become  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  is  now,  in  fact,  impossible  for  Maitre 
Bibaud  and  myself  to  carry  on  our  administration 
without  renewed  authority  from  the  heirs.  You  ap¬ 
preciate,  Monsieur,  that  with  the  death  of  the  third 
Marquis,  the  powers  which  he  had  delegated  ceased 
to  be  valid.  It  is  true  he  made  a  will,  in  which  certain 
powers  were  conferred  upon  us  as  executors,  but  these 
powers  were  for  the  division,  rather  than  for  the 
continued  management  of  the  estate,  and  are  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  presumed  death  of  the  fourth  Mar¬ 
quis,  who  left  no  will  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
Moreover,  Monsieur,  your  experience  of  the  world 
will  no  doubt  suggest  to  you  that  so  valuable  an  estate, 
lacking  a  recognized  and  established  owner,  offers  a 
temptation  in  certain  quarters, — I  say  it  with  all  re¬ 
spect, - ” 

“One  must  say  it  with  all  respect,  and  in  no  spirit 
of  disloyalty  or  distrust, — ”  said  Maitre  Bibaud. 

“Offers  a  temptation  in  certain  quarters  to  meas- 
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ures  of  interference  which  might  prove  very  expens¬ 
ive, — ^very  expensive  indeed, — to  the  ultimate  heirs. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable,”  said  Maitre  Poirier,  “that 
action  should  be  taken  without  delay.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  I.  “But  while  the  fate  of  the 
fourth  Marquis  remains  unknown,  what  action  can 
be  taken?” 

“That  is  a  matter  which  we  have  come  to  discuss,” 
replied  Maitre  Poirier.  “Had  the  third  Marquis 
died  without  leaving  a  will,  his  entire  fortune  would 
have  passed  with  his  title  to  his  son;  since  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  fourth  Marquis  outlived  his  father, 
the  title  and  fortune  would  have  passed,  on  his  death, 
to  you,  as  his  next  of  kin.  But  the  third  Marquis 
had  a  great  affection  for  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac; 
it  was  his  hope  that  she  would  be  married  to  his 
son.  He  foresaw  that  this  might  not  come  to  pass, 
and  in  his  will  provided  that  should  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Roux  predecease  him,  his  wealth,  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  substantial  provision  for  the  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay)  should  go  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac;  should  his  son  outlive  him,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  not  take  place,  a  third  was  to  go  to  her.  The 
first  provision  does  not  apply.  By  the  second,  should 
the  fourth  Marquis  be  presumed  dead,  you  would 
inherit  the  title  and  two-thirds  of  the  fortune,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  would  receive  the  other 
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third.  Since  this  is  the  situation  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  exist,  it  seems  clear  that  the  third  of  the 
estate  which  does  not  pass  with  the  title  to  yourself, 
will  become  the  property  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
riac,  and  this,  added  to  her  own  fortune,  will  make 
her,  perhaps,  the  richest  heiress  of  France,-^as  she 
is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful.  I  trust.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,  that  by  reason  of  our  faithful  serv¬ 
ice  to  your  distinguished  predecessor,  and  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  affairs,  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  serve 
you  in  the  same  capacity  in  which  we  have  served 
him.” 

“It  is  impossible!”  I  exclaimed  abruptly.  “I  beg 
you  not  to  speak  of  it!” 

“Indeed,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  replied  Maitre 
Poirier,  in  an  injured  tone,  “if  that  be  your  wish,  we 
cannot  but  bow  to  it.  Yet  I  doubt  if  you  will  soon 
find  others  more  industrious,  or  able,  or  faithful.” 

“We  have,  at  least,  done  our  best,”  added  Maitre 
Bibaud,  sadly. 

“No,  no.  Messieurs,  you  misunderstand  me,”  said 
I.  “Were  I  prepared  to  assume  the  rank  of  Marquis, 
or  to  accept  the  estate,  I  could  ask  no  more  excellent 
advisers  or  men  of  business  than  I  believe  you  to  be. 
But  my  present  position,  far  from  being  cause  for 
congratulation,  is  a  position  of  painful  embarrass¬ 
ment.” 
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“But  surely  not,  Monsieur!”  exclaimed  Maitre 
Poirier. 

“Have  you  not  been  in  conversation  with  Madame 
d’Esterre,  or  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay?”  I  en¬ 
quired. 

Maitre  Poirier  shrugged  his  lean  shoulders,  and 
Maitre  Bibaud  raised  his  chubby  hand  in  a  gesture  of 
deprecation.  “As  though  one  would  listen  to  such 
remarks,”  said  Maitre  Poirier.  “Madame  d’Esterre 
is  upset  by  these  sad  occurrences  and,  woman  like, 
makes  wild  and  absurd  accusations.  It  is  unthink¬ 
able  that  you  should  take  them  seriously.  Monsieur.” 

“And  Monsieur  de  Chantonnay?” 

Maitre  Poirier  shrugged  his  shoulders  again.  “The 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  has  more  substantial  reason 
to  dislike  the  turn  which  has  occurred  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family,”  he  observed  drily.  “Save  that  he  is 
one  step  nearer  the  title,  he  has  little  upon  which 
to  felicitate  himself.” 

“One  moment,”  I  exclaimed,  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought.  “I  take  it  that  were  I,  by  some  mischance, 
to  die  at  this  time,  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  would 
profit  immensely.” 

“Immensely,”  replied  Maitre  Poirier. 

“That  being  the  case,”  I  remarked,  “I  shall  gladly 
take  advantage  of  your  proffered  services  in  the  near 
future,  to  draw  me  a  will.” 
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“In  that,  as  in  all  your  affairs,  we  are  at  your 
service,  Monsier  le  Marquis,”  answered  Maitre  Poir¬ 
ier.  “But  as  for  these  things  they  say, — I  repeat, 
it  is  unthinkable  you  should  take  them  seriously.” 

“Unfortunately,”  said  I,  “I  cannot  dismiss  them 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Moreover,  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  their  suspicion  of  me  is  shared 
by  many.  It  is  too  true  that  I,  who  had  of  all  men 
the  most  to  gain  by  my  cousin’s  death,  was  the  last 
to  see  him  alive.  Would  you  have  me  confirm  the 
slanders  of  my  detractors  and  the  doubts  of  my 
friends  by  laying  hands  on  that  which  many  will  re¬ 
gard  as  the  fruit  of  my  villainy?” 

“Just  God!  Monsieur,”  exclaimed  Maitre  Poirier. 
“The  fault  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  you!” 

“Just  Heaven!  No  indeed!”  exclaimed  Maitre 
Bibaud. 

“You  are  overscrupulous.  Monsieur,”  urged  Maitre 
Poirier.  “None  would  blame  you.” 

“In  a  measure,  I  blame  myself,”  I  confessed. 
“Had  it  not  been  for  my  negligence, — my  slackness, 
— this  trouble  had  not  occurred.  Had  I  but  had  pa¬ 
tience  to  make  Duval  and  Marceau  come  with  me 
to  the  camp  where  my  father  lay  ill,  all  would  have 
been  well.  I  did  wrong  to  let  my  cousin  travel  alone, 
even  for  the  space  of  two  days.” 

“Yet  you,  yourself,  had  travelled  alone  for  many 
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days,  Monsieur,”  argued  Maitre  Poirier.  “You  suf¬ 
fered  him  to  run  far  less  risk  than  you  yourself  had 
willingly  undergone.” 

I  shook  my  head.  “One  may  take  chances  when 
naught  but  his  life  is  at  stake,”  I  said.  “One  cannot 
excuse  taking  chances  when  his  honour  is  at  stake.” 

“Were  your  own  fortunes  all  that  need  be  consid¬ 
ered,  we  might  well  respect  your  scruples,  and  cease 
to  press  you,”  said  Maitre  Poirier.  “But  bethink 
you.  Monsieur,  the  interests  of  others  are  at  stake. 
Even  now,  this  Intendant,  this  Monsieur  Dupuy,  seeks 
to  mix  himself  with  the  matter,  and  I  fear  his  thought 
is  to  line  his  pockets,  as  one  might  say.  Madame 
d’Esterre  and  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  profess 
great  faith  in  him,  and  urge  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac 
to  ask  his  advice  and  assistance.  A  fine  idea!  Once 
in  his  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  of  France, 
where  he  must  finally  send  it,  there  would  be  costs 
without  end, — the  estate  would  melt  like  snow  in 
summer.” 

“It  is  unfortunate,”  I  said.  “Yet  I  see  little  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it.” 

“In  the  first  place,”  replied  Maitre  Poirier,  eagerly, 
“You  might  add  your  voice  to  ours  in  persuading 
Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  to  refrain  from  following 
their  advice.” 

“I  am  as  little  like  to  offer  Mademoiselle  de 
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Mauriac  my  advice  as  she  is  to  ask  it,”  I  answered 
them,  coldly. 

“Were  there  but  a  Marquis  de  la  Roux  to  defend 
the  fortune,”  said  Maitre  Poirier,  “no  mere  official 
would  dare  to  invite  the  displeasure  of  so  great  and 
powerful  a  nobleman.” 

“No  doubt  there  will  be  enough  to  give  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mauriac  her  share,”  I  replied.  “As  for  the 
balance,  if  the  fourth  Marquis  de  la  Roux  is  dead, 
it  matters  little  what  becomes  of  it.” 

“You  put  your  finger  on  the  point.  Monsieur,”  said 
Maitre  Poirier,  impressively.  “  Tf’  you  say,  ‘If  the 
fourth  Marquis  de  la  Roux  is  dead’.  But  what  if 
he  be  not  dead?  What  if  he  later  returns,  to  find 
his  inheritance  dissipated?  That  would  be  un  beau 
gdchis,  would  it  not?” 

“Un  beau  gdchis,”  said  Maitre  Bibaud,  and  shook 
his  head. 

I  regarded  them  with  searching  eyes.  “You  are 
plausible.  Messieurs,  as  lawyers  should  be,”  I  re¬ 
marked.  “Yet  I  think  you  over-rate  the  danger.” 

“Your  pardon,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  Maitre 
Poirier,  a  trifle  curtly.  “I  assure  you  we  over-rate 
neither  the  danger  to  the  estate  nor  our  own  difficul¬ 
ties.” 

“One’s  own  difficulties  ever  loom  the  largest,”  I 
answered.  “I  confess  it  is  so  in  my  case;  therefore, 
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I  beg  you,  do  not  continue  to  address  me  as  Mar- 
quis. 

“Then  am  I  to  understand,  Monsieur,  that  you  de¬ 
cline  to  assist  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  in  preserving 
intact  the  family  estate?”  said  Maitre  Poirier. 

“Softly!”  I  replied.  “Is  it  then,  that  you  come 
to  me  by  request  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac?” 

“No,  Monsieur,”  admitted  Maitre  Poirier. 

“It  will  be  soon  enough  for  me  to  consider  the  re¬ 
quests  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  when  she  makes 
them,”  I  said. 

“But  if  she  asks  you  to  confer  with  her.  Monsieur, 
• — you  will  surely  not  refuse?” 

“So  it  be  clear  the  conference  is  at  her  request, 
I  shall  not  refuse,”  I  replied.  “But  take  heed.  Mes¬ 
sieurs,”  I  added  sternly,  “take  heed  lest  you  attempt 
to  advance  your  own  wishes  by  failing  to  make  plain 
to  her  that  the  interview  is  not  of  my  seeking.” 

“Your  instructions  shall  be  obeyed.  Monsieur,” 
answered  Maitre  Poirier.  “It  is  necessary  that  I  sail 
for  France  without  delay.  Would  it  suit  your  con¬ 
venience  to  come  to-morrow?” 

“My  convenience  is  of  no  consequence,”  I  said,  and 
Maitre  Poirier  and  Maitre  Bibaud,  with  renewed  ex¬ 
pressions  of  their  desire  to  serve  me  (but  manifestly 
not  over-pleased  with  the  outcome  of  their  visit)  left 
for  Quebec. 
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ELL  remembering  the  contumely  with  which 
Mile,  de  Mauriac  had  regarded  me  upon  the  occasion 
of  our  last  meeting,  I  deemed  it  more  than  doubtful 
whether  she  would  accede  to  the  suggestion  that  I 
should  now  be  summoned  to  her  counsels;  that  I  had 
esteemed  too  meanly  the  persuasive  powers  of  the 
two  lawyers  was  made  known  to  me  when  a  message 
arrived  from  Maitre  Poirier  early  the  next  morning, 
in  which  he  asked  me  to  wait  upon  her  that  afternoon. 
This  summons  I  duly  obeyed.  When  I  presented 
myself  at  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  I  was  shewn  into 
a  room  with  a  large  table,  about  which  sat  the  two 
lawyers,  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  Mme.  d’Esterre; 
Mile,  de  Mauriac,  and  the  Baron  de  Longueuil.  I 
bowed  to  Mile,  de  Mauriac  and  saluted  the  Governor, 
who  bade  me  be  seated. 

“At  our  suggestion,  Monsieur,  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac  has  instructed  us  to  invite  you  to  this  con¬ 
ference,”  said  Maitre  Poirier.  “Our  reason  is  that 
in  our  opinion  the  welfare  of  the  estate  can  best  be 
safeguarded  by  enlisting  your  co-operation.” 
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He  paused  and  cleared  his  throat,  but  I  made  no 
reply,  and  he  continued.  “Maitre  Bibaud  and  I  have 
explained  our  viewpoint  to  Mademoiselle,  as  we  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  you  yesterday;  we  gather  it  is  her  wish 
that  you  take  part  in  the  matter.” 

He  paused  again,  and  again  I  made  no  reply. 

“Well,  Monsieur,”  said  the  Governor.  “What  of 
it?” 

“I  perceive.  Your  Excellency,  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac  does  not  lack  counsel,”  I  answered. 
“With  so  many  advisers,  she  will  doubtless  find  it  a 
simple  matter  to  formulate  her  wishes.” 

“In  fact,”  admitted  the  Governor,  “we  are  not 
unanimous.  It  was  felt  that  the  discussion  could  not 
be  complete  in  your  absence.” 

“I  have  no  mind  to  join  in  a  family  discussion. 
Your  Excellency,”  I  said.  “I  have  come  by  request 
to  learn  what  is  desired  of  me.” 

“In  order  that  we  may  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  estate,”  said  Maitre  Poirier,  “Maitre  Bibaud  and 
I  must  have  in  our  hands  documents  which  renew  the 
powers  conferred  upon  us  by  the  third  Marquis  de  la 
Roux;  such  documents,  to  be  valid  and  recognized, 
must  bear  the  signatures  of  the  heirs  between  whom 
the  estate  is  to  be  divided, — that  is  to  say,  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  all  who  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  claim 
upon  it.  Therefore,  as  matters  stand,  the  signatures 
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should  be  your  own  and  that  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac.” 

“What  authority  will  such  a  document  carry,  lack¬ 
ing  the  signature  of  the  fourth  Marquis  de  la  Roux?” 

“He  has  been  missing  almost  a  year,”  said  Maitre 
Poirier.  “I  shall  bear  with  me  a  statement  of  the 
facts  with  regard  to  him,  attested  by  his  Excellency, 
the  Baron  de  Longueuil.” 

“That  is  to  say,  the  known  facts,”  interjected  Chan- 
tonnay. 

“Precisely,”  replied  Maitre  Poirier.  “Such  a  cer¬ 
tificate  will  be  tantamount,  from  a  legal  viewpoint,  to 
proof  of  his  death,  and  will  be  accepted  the  more 
readily  since  it  is  not,  I  gather,  the  desire  of  either 
heir  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  estate  as  would 
be  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  should  he  ultimately 
return.” 

The  words  of  Maitre  Poirier  were  followed  by 
an  interval  of  silence,  which  was  broken  only  by 
Maitre  Bibaud.  “Nothing  that  would  be  prejudicial 
to  his  interests,  should  he  ultimately  return,”  he  mur¬ 
mured,  and  twiddled  his  thumbs. 

“Quite  so.  Messieurs,”  I  said.  “That  being  the 
case,  what  is  it  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  de¬ 
sires  of  me?” 

“Beware,  Denise,”  said  Mme.  d’Esterre.  “Beware 
of  falling  in  with  the  plan  of  these  lawyers  and  this 
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young  man.  How  much  better  to  appeal  to  Monsieur 
Dupuy,  and  through  him  to  invoke  the  decision  of  the 
King  and  the  courts  in  respect  to  the  title  and  estate.” 

“Upon  my  soul,  Madame!”  said  Maitre  Poirier, 
with  rising  indignation,  “You  go  too  far!  The  late 
Marquis,  whom  I  served  for  well  nigh  thirty  years, 
would  never  have  made  a  speech  like  that!  If 
Mademoiselle  has  ceased  to  believe  in  our  good  faith, 
it  is  indeed  time  to  seek  other  counsel;  but  as  for 
this  Dupuy,  this  Intendant, — I  know  him, — ^he  would 
guard  the  estate  as  the  cat  guards  the  mouse, — as  the 
shearer  guards  the  sheep!  And  as  for  the  King  and 
the  courts, — ” 

“Well,  Sir,”  observed  M.  de  Chantonnay,  coldly, 
“as  for  the  King  and  the  courts, — what  of  them?” 

“For  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  King,  I  have 
the  utmost  loyalty,  and  for  his  courts  the  greatest 
respect,”  replied  Maitre  Poirier. 

“The  utmost  loyalty  and  respect,”  repeated 
Maitre  Bibaud,  with  hurried  emphasis. 

“Do  you  not  think  my  niece  would  be  justified, 
were  she  to  appeal  to  the  courts?”  asked  Mme. 
d’Esterre. 

“To  what  purpose,  Madame?”  enquired  Maitre 
Poirier.  “In  these  cases  of  large  import,  the  costs, 
which  are  invariably  charged  to  the  estate,  are  wont 
to  he  very  great.  Subject  to  the  consent  of  Monsieur 
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de  St.  Etienne,  we  can  doubtless  arrange  the  neces¬ 
sary  formalities  so  that  Mademoiselle  will  receive 
her  full  portion  without  delay  and  with  little 
expense.” 

“I  have  means  of  my  own,”  said  Denise  de 
Mauriac,  haughtily.  “I  am  not  concerned  at  the 
possibility  of  delay  or  expense,  so  far  as  they  affect 
me.  I  am  advised  by  Maitre  Poirier  and  Maitre 
Bibaud  that  the  steps  they  suggest  are  necessary  if 
Gaston  is  to  find  his  inheritance  unimpaired  should 
he  be  spared  to  return  to  us.  One  must  be  guided  in 
these  affairs  by  those  who  know.” 

“A  fine  idea!”  exclaimed  Mme.  d’Esterre.  “A 
fine  idea,  to  accept  the  advice  of  these  lawyers,  and 
actually  ask  this  young  man  to  assume  the  title  of 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  and  take  possession  of  the  for¬ 
tune,  under  pretence  of  protecting  it  for  Gaston! 
How  long  will  it  be,  think  you,  ere  he  sails  away 
to  France,  to  wear  the  title  and  spend  the  money?” 

“Whether  I  ask  him  or  not,  Madame,”  replied 
Denise,  “there  is  little  to  hinder  him  from  it,  if  he 
be  so  inclined.” 

“Indeed!”  retorted  Mme.  d’Esterre.  “Monsieur 
Dupuy  might  have  something  to  say  to  that!” 

“Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  is  quite  right,”  ob¬ 
served  Maitre  Poirier  drily.  “Under  the  law,  which, 
as  executors,  we  are  bound  to  respect,  the  fifth  Mar- 
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quis  de  la  Roux  is  at  this  moment  in  a  position  to 
take  possession  without  reference  to  the  Intendant 
of  New  France,  who  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever, 
and  would,  moreover,  think  twice  of  inviting  his  ill- 
will.” 

“That  is  true  enough,”  said  the  Baron  de 
Longueuil. 

“Something  might  happen  to  prevent  it,”  remarked 
the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  significantly. 

“Be  assured,  Monsieur,  unless  the  fourth  Marquis 
yet  appears,  the  sixth  Marquis  will  receive  the 
emptiest  of  titles,”  I  replied. 

“This  much  I  know,”  continued  Mile,  de  Mauriac, 
“Maitre  Poirier  and  Maitre  Bibaud  have  been  for 
many  years  our  most  trusted  advisers,  and  I  have 
every  confidence  in  them.” 

“You  had  every  confidence  in  this  Monsieur  de 
St.  Etienne,  until  he  came  out  of  the  wilderness  and 
left  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  behind  him,”  exclaimed 
Mme.  d’Esterre,  shrewishly. 

At  this  remark  I  looked  up  sharply  at  Denise  de 
Mauriac,  but  she  was  gazing  out  of  the  window,  and 
her  face,  whose  pale  beauty  was  made  paler  by  the 
black  dress  she  wore,  was  calm  and  thoughtful,  as 
though  she  had  not  heard  it. 

“Your  pardon,  Madame,”  said  Maitre  Poirier, 
stifily.  “Permit  me  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  Mon- 
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sieur  de  St,  Etienne  is  still  worthy  of  her  every  con¬ 
fidence.  If  I  am  a  judge  of  men,  he  has  acted 
throughout  Uberrima  fide, — in  the  utmost  good  faith, 
— and  his  present  attitude  is  eloquent  of  it.” 

“And  when  he  comes  into  possession  of  this  rich 
inheritance,  he  will  no  doubt  shew  his  appreciation 
of  your  high  esteem,”  rejoined  Mme.  d’Esterre, 
tartly. 

Mile,  de  Mauriac  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
“My  dear  Aunt,”  she  remonstrated,  “your  remarks 
are  not  courteous,  either  to  Maitre  Poirier  or  to 
Maitre  Bibaud.” 

Stung  by  her  attitude,  I  addressed  her  directly. 
“Might  I  add.  Mademoiselle,  with  your  permission, 
that  the  remarks  of  Madame  d’Esterre  are  not  over 
courteous  to  me.” 

“I  am  not  responsible  for  the  remarks  of  Madame 
d’Esterre,  Monsieur,”  she  replied  coldly. 

“You  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  I  am  here 
to  listen  to  them,”  I  said. 

“That  is  true,”  she  answered,  and  turned  to  her 
Aunt.  “Since  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne  is  here  by  my 
invitation,  Madame,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  re¬ 
frain  from  discourtesy  to  him.” 

“Discourtesy,  forsooth!”  exclaimed  Mme.  d’Es¬ 
terre.  “Is  it,  then,  that  I  am  forbidden  to  speak  my 
mind  on  this  matter?” 
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“You  have  already  spoken  your  mind,  Madame, 
I  doubt  if  there  is  aught  you  could  add  to  make  it 
clearer.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Mme.  d’Esterre.  “Since  you  no 
longer  desire  my  advice,  Mademoiselle,  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  it  no  further.”  With  an  expression 
of  chagrin  and  disgust,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 
Maitre  Poirier  and  Maitre  Bibaud  sighed  with  relief, 
and  laid  on  the  table  a  bundle  of  legal  documents, 
and  offered  a  pen  to  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  as  if  in  the 
belief  that  with  the  departure  of  Mme.  d’Esterre  all 
difficulties  had  been  cleared  away.  But  with  a  gesture 
of  refusal,  Denise  de  Mauriac  indicated  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  She  regarded  me  a  moment,  then 
spoke  to  me  in  a  tone  of  deliberation. 

“You  have  heard  our  discussion.  Monsieur,”  she 
said.  “Is  there  anything  you  care  to  say  as  to  what 
course  we  should  follow?” 

“I  have  naught  to  say,  Mademoiselle,  save  this, 
that  the  matter  is  one  of  some  importance,  and  with 
all  respect  to  Maitre  Poirier,  I  doubt  whether  the 
need  of  his  immediate  departure  for  France  is  so 
pressing  that  you  are  called  upon  to  make  a  hasty 
decision.  If  you  have  it  in  mind  to  contest  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  my  succession  as  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  you 
cannot  fail  to  prejudice  your  contention  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  me  as  co-heir  at  the  present  time.” 
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“A  most  judicial  pronouncement,”  remarked 
Chantonnay. 

“Madame  d’Esterre  has  suggested  that  this  is  a 
plot,  in  which  I  have  joined  with  Maitre  Poirier  and 
Maitre  Bibaud  to  improperly  further  my  own  inter¬ 
ests,”  I  continued,  ignoring  the  interruption  of  M.  de 
Chantonnay.  “As  regards  myself,  I  can  but  say  that 
her  suggestion  is  without  foundation;  as  regards 
Maitre  Poirier  and  Maitre  Bibaud,  you  are  better 
fitted  than  I  to  judge, — you  have  known  them  for 
years,  while  I  met  them  for  the  first  time  yesterday.” 

“Maitre  Poirier  tells  me  it  is  not  your  intention  to 
claim  the  inheritance  or  assume  the  rank  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux?” 

“It  would  be  premature  to  do  so  until  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  my  cousin  is  dead,”  I  replied. 

“And  when  you  are  satisfied  that  he  is  dead?” 

“I  shall  be  guided  by  circumstances.  Mademoi¬ 
selle.” 

“And  in  the  meantime?” 

“In  the  meantime,  I  have  come  to  learn  your 
wishes.” 

“You  are  prepared  to  comply  with  my  wishes?” 

“I  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  tell  you. 
Mademoiselle,  when  I  know  what  they  are.” 

“If  I  fall  in  with  the  suggestion  of  Maitre  Poirier 
and  Maitre  Bibaud,  which  you  have  heard,  what  as- 
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surance  have  I  that  you  will  take  no  advantage  of  it 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  should 
he  return?” 

“Such  assurance  only  as  you  may  find  in  my 
unsupported  word.” 

“You  give  me  your  word?” 

“Without  qualification,  Mademoiselle.” 

“Could  assurance  be  more  slender?”  interjected 
Chantonnay. 

“Armand!”  exclaimed  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  in  a  voice 
of  displeasure. 

“Do  not  trouble  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
Mademoiselle,”  I  remarked.  “His  mere  presence  is 
more  offensive  to  me  than  aught  he  might  say.” 

“Come,  come!”  said  the  Baron  de  Longueuil. 
“Such  language  in  my  presence  is  unfitting.” 

“It  seems  my  visit  is  premature.  Mademoiselle,”  I 
said.  “With  your  permission,  I  shall  leave  you  to 
come  to  a  decision  at  your  leisure.  If  and  when  you 
desire  me  to  wait  upon  you  again,  I  shall  be  at  your 
service.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Denise  de  Mauriac,  with  an  air  of 
final  decision.  “There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
delay.  Let  us  deal  with  the  matter  now.”  She 
reached  for  the  pen  which  Maitre  Poirier  had  pre¬ 
viously  offered  her,  and  thereafter  nothing  was  heard 
save  his  lengthy  and  monotonous  explanations,  inter- 
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spersed  with  the  occasional  scratch  of  a  quill,  as  sig¬ 
natures  were  attached  and  witnessed.  When  all  was 
done,  I  rose  to  my  feet. 

“Is  there  aught  else?”  I  enquired. 

“No,  Monsieur,”  replied  Maitre  Poirier.  “This 
week  I  shall  sail  for  France,  while  Maitre  Bibaud 
will  stay  during  the  winter,  that  Mademoiselle  may 
consult  with  him  if  occasion  arises.” 

I  nodded,  and  with  a  bow  to  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  in 
return  to  which  she  gravely  inclined  her  head,  and  a 
salute  to  the  Baron  de  Longueuil,  I  took  my 
departure. 
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^Before  leaving  Quebec  I  visited  the  inn  at  which 
the  two  lawyers  were  quartered,  and  left  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  I  wished  to  see  them  the  next  day  if  con¬ 
venient.  In  response  to  my  request  they  arrived  at  la 
Saulaye  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  inclined  to  discuss  the  meeting  at  the  Castle  of 
St.  Louis,  and  were  at  pains  to  make  clear  to  me  how 
greatly  they  deplored  the  annoyance  and  insults  to 
which  I  had  been  subjected. 

“My  faith.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  exclaimed 
Maitre  Poirier,  “it  is  scandalous, — nothing  short  of 
scandalous, — that  a  nobleman  of  your  distinction 
should  be  subjected  to  aspersions  so  baseless  and  so 
vile!” 

“Nothing  short  of  scandalous!”  repeated  Maitre 
Bibaud.  “And  to  think,  too,  that  the  good  faith  of 
Maitre  Poirier  should  be  called  in  question, — after 
all  these  years!  It  is  monstrous!  Nothing  short  of 
monstrous!” 

“I  marvel  at  your  patience.  Monsieur,”  continued 
Maitre  Poirier.  “You,  who  are  in  a  position  to 
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make  your  resentment  so  heavily  felt, — I  assure  you, 
had  I  been  in  your  position,  I  should  not  have  been 
so  patient, — moi!” 

“However,”  said  I,  “it  is  not  to  discuss  yesterday’s 
affair  that  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  this 
afternoon.” 

“We  are  most  willingly  at  your  service.  Monsieur,” 
said  Maitre  Poirier.  “Pray  tell  us  what  it  is  you 
desire  of  us.” 

“To  begin  with,”  I  replied,  “I  require  money, — a 
considerable  sum  of  money.” 

“That  can  easily  be  arranged.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,”  answered  Maitre  Poirier,  readily.  “How  much 
do  you  wish?  A  hundred  thousand  livres, — two 
hundred  thousand?” 

“No,  no.  Messieurs,”  I  replied.  “I  had  in  mind  no 
such  sum  as  you  suggest.  Twenty  thousand, — 
twenty-five  thousand, — will  be  ample.” 

“A  mere  trifle!”  exclaimed  Maitre  Poirier,  with 
an  airy  wave  of  the  hand. 

“In  New  France,  we  do  not  speak  of  twenty-five 
thousand  livres  as  a  mere  trifle,”  I  replied. 

“Nevertheless,  compared  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  it  is  an  insignificant  sum,”  said 
Maitre  Poirier.  “It  shall  be  delivered  to  you  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  Monsieur.” 

I  thanked  him. 
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“It  is  nothing,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  he  replied. 
“A  mere  detail  of  the  administration  of  our  trust. 
Is  there  aught  else  you  require  of  us?” 

“Yes,  Messieurs.  Before  Maitre  Poirier  departs 
for  France,  I  desire  to  make  my  will.” 

“A  most  commendable  precaution,  Monsieur  le 
Marquis!  All  men  of  substance  should  make  their 
wills,  however  young,  and  in  however  good  health. 
What  more  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  will  could  be  required  than  our  present  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  arise  wholly  from  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  Marquis  de  la  Roux  left  no  will?” 

“Had  the  fourth  Marquis  left  a  will,”  I  remarked, 
“it  would,  at  least,  have  saved  you  from  the  necessity 
of  preparing  mine.” 

“That  is  very  true,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, — that  is 
to  say, — ahem, — yes,  yes,  that  is  very  true,”  said 
Maitre  Poirier.  “But  it  is  no  trouble, — it  is  our 
pleasure  to  prepare  your  will,  as  it  will  be  our, — our 
duty  to  administer  it  faithfully,  should  occasion 
arise, — should  occasion  unfortunately  arise.” 

“Pray  God  occasion  may  not  arise,”  said  Maitre 
Bibaud,  and  taking  up  the  portfolio  which  lay  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  he  laid  pens,  ink  and  paper  upon 
the  table  at  which  we  sat. 

“If  you  will  be  good  enough.  Monsieur,  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  us  the  various  bequests  you  have  in  mind,” 
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suggested  Maitre  Poirier,  “I  shall  make  a  note  of 
them,  and  we  can  draft  a  document  in  legal  form, 
to  be  submitted  to  you  later,” 

“It  is  scarce  necessary.  Messieurs,”  I  replied. 
“My  will  can  be  drawn  and  executed  here  and  now, 
in  the  simplest  of  terms.  It  is  my  purpose  to  leave 
for  Montreal  to-morrow,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  delay.” 

“But  surely,”  remonstrated  Maitre  Poirier,  “surely 
so  great  an  estate  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  ten  words.” 

“Why  not?”  I  asked.  “The  title  of  Marquis  is 
not,  I  take  it,  within  my  gift?” 

“No,  Monsieur.  As  things  stand  at  present, 
should  you  die  without  issue,  the  title  would  pass  to 
the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 

“That  is  no  small  inducement  to  take  to  myself  a 
wife,”  I  remarked.  “However,  at  present,  I  can  but 
dispose  of  the  fortune.” 

“Precisely,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  replied  Maitre 
Poirier.  “I  admit,  I  am  curious  to  learn  what  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  fortune  you  have  in  mind.” 

“The  entire  fortune  must  go  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac.” 

“To  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac?” 

“Without  conditions.  Or  rather,  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  no  part  of  it,  or  of  her  own  inheritance  from 
the  third  Marquis,  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 
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Maitre  Poirier  pondered  my  instructions  in  deep 
thought.  “If  it  is  not  too  great  presumption  on  my 
part,”  he  asked,  at  length,  “may  I  enquire  what  pur¬ 
pose  you  have  in  mind  in  such  a  bequest?  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mauriac  is  already  enormously  wealthy  in 
her  own  right.  Is  it  fitting  that  so  honourable  a  title 
as  that  of  Marquis  de  la  Roux  should  be  cheapened 
by  being  divorced  entirely  from  the  wealth  which 
has  in  the  past  supported  it?” 

“If  my  memory  serves  me  right,”  I  replied,  “you 
have  told  me  it  was  a  provision  of  the  will  of  the 
third  Marquis,  that  if  his  son  should  predecease  him, 
the  entire  fortune  was  to  go  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac.  The  least  I  can  do,  in  return  for  the  aid 
which  he  gave  to  my  father  and  myself,  is  to  see  that 
his  wishes  are  carried  out.” 

“The  circumstances  are  different,”  said  Maitre 
Poirier,  with  hesitation.  “At  the  time  when  the  will 
of  the  third  Marquis  was  made,  it  was  known  that  in 
the  event  of  the  premature  death  of  his  son,  the  title 
would  not  pass  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  but  to 
your  father  or  yourself.  The  fortune  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
present  rank,  and  the  affection  which  the  third  Mar¬ 
quis  had  for  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  was  the  factor 
which  influenced  him  the  most.” 

“His  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  title  of 
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Marquis  de  la  Roux  was  not  suflGicient  to  lead  him  to 
make  provision  for  it  in  the  event  of  the  title  coming 
to  us,”  I  replied.  “It  cannot  have  been  great.” 

“I  mentioned  it  to  him  at  the  time,”  said  Maitre 
Poirier,  with  still  more  hesitation.  “I  trust  I  am  not 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  gathered  from  his  reply  that  he  did  not  bear  your 
father  the  best  of  good  will. 

“I  have  thought  as  much,  at  times,”  I  answered. 
“I  absolve  you  in  advance  from  breach  of  confidence, 
if  you  make  it  common  knowledge,  now  or  hereafter, 
that  I  bear  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  no  good  will 
whatever.” 

“You  are  under  deep  provocation  from  him,  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,”  acknowledged  Maitre  Poirier.  “I 
do  not  seek  to  palliate  his  offence.  But  when  one  has 
spent  his  life,  as  Maitre  Bibaud  and  I  have  spent  ours, 
in  the  conservation  of  a  title  and  fortune,  one  comes 
to  regard  them  as  an  institution,  apart,  in  a  manner, 
from  the  individuals  who  hold  them.  One  comes  to 
look  upon  it  as  unfitting  that  they  should  be  divorced. 
Nevertheless,  Monsieur,  the  decision  is  for  you  to 
make,  and  in  any  case,  since  the  Vicomte  de  Chan¬ 
tonnay  is  several  years  your  senior,  it  is  likely  you 
will  outlive  him.” 

“Not  if  he  can  help  it,”  I  answered,  shortly. 

“Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  will  be  surprised  to 
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leam  of  this,”  said  Maitre  Poirier.  “I  gathered, 
from  what  I  heard  yesterday,  that  with  her,  also,  you 
have  not  been  on  the  best  of  terms.” 

“It  is  not  a  question  of  friendship  or  otherwise,” 
I  replied.  “Moreover,  it  must  on  no  account  come 
to  her  knowledge  in  the  meantime.  See  that  this  will 
is  so  disposed  of  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked  in  case 
of  the  death  of  Maitre  Bibaud  and  yourself.  Apart 
from  that,  let  its  existence  be  known  to  no  one.” 

“It  shall  be  as  you  wish,”  agreed  Maitre  Poirier, 
hastily.  “But  are  there  no  other  details  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  it?  What  of  your  own  estate, — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  estate  which  you  have  inherited  from  your 
father,  the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye.” 

“What  remains  is  due  to  the  care  and  industry  of 
Gabriel  Picot  and  his  wife,  Nannette,”  I  said.  “Let 
it  go  to  them.  Or  stay, — since,  small  as  it  is,  it  is 
still  a  fief,  and  their  condition  in  life  is  not  such  that 
they  can  be  sure  of  permission  to  hold  it,  let  it,  too, 
pass  to  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac,  as  a  trust  to  be 
administered  for  their  benefit.” 

They  were  long  at  their  task,  and  the  sun  was  low 
in  the  west  ere  they  were  satisfied  with  it.  When  it 
was  signed  and  sealed,  they  took  their  leave,  again 
promising  that  the  sum  of  money  which  I  had  asked 
of  them  would  be  placed  in  my  hands  in  the  morning. 
They  did  not  ask  me  for  what  purpose  I  wanted  it. 
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W  HEN,  the  next  morning,  a  messenger  from 
Maitre  Poirier  placed  in  my  hands  a  heavy  hag  of 
gold,  said  to  contain  twenty-five  thousand  livres,  the 
strange  and  feverish  atmosphere  of  unreality  in 
which  I  had  moved  of  late  seemed  at  last  to  have 
completely  surrounded  me;  it  was  as  if  I  had  become 
the  master  of  one  of  those  genii  of  the  lamp  or  the 
ring  of  which  we  read  in  fantastic  Eastern  tales.  I 
did  not  try  to  count  the  money. 

I  was  now  in  a  position  to  institute  a  new  and  more 
widespread  search  for  my  cousin  Gaston.  To  me,  it 
was  inconceivable  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  Had  he 
perished  by  some  accident,  his  bones  would  surely 
have  remained  to  tell  of  it.  The  more  I  pondered  the 
problem,  the  clearer  it  seemed  that  he  must  have 
fallen  in  with  a  roving  band  of  savages,  and  been 
carried  away  captive.  In  such  case,  it  was  more  than 
likely  he  had  been  killed, — and  very  probably  eaten, 
in  accordance  with  the  beastly  custom  of  most  of  the 
heathen  Indians  of  New  France,  and  not  a  few  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  Yet  there  was 
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a  chance  that  he  had  been  let  live  that  he  might  be 
held  for  ransom,  or  kept  as  a  hostage,  and  that  chance 
I  had  it  in  mind  to  explore  to  the  uttermost. 

At  Montreal,  the  resort  of  all  the  traders  and 
voyageurs  and  bushlopers  of  the  colony,  this  search 
could  best  be  instituted,  and  to  Montreal,  therefore,  I 
must  go.  Impatient  of  further  delay,  I  scorned  the 
slowness  of  the  river;  that  same  afternoon  I  had  Ga¬ 
briel  Picot  take  me  in  our  boat  to  Quebec,  and  there 
hired,  regardless  of  expense,  the  best  horse  I  could 
find,  and  was  well  on  my  way  by  nightfall.  The  next 
day,  by  hard  riding  over  roads  none  too  good,  I 
reached  my  destination,  and  took  up  my  abode  at 
an  inn  in  the  meaner  part  of  the  town,  frequented  by 
the  class  of  men  whom  I  sought. 

Here  I  found  myself  in  rough  company.  It  was 
the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  Indians  and  fur- 
traders  had  come  to  dispose  of  their  beaverskins  and 
indulge  in  their  annual  orgie  of  drunkenness.  Day 
and  night  were  made  hideous  by  the  yelping  of  the 
savages,  and  the  noisy  carousing  of  the  wild,  fierce 
bushlopers,  scarce  less  primitive  in  their  tastes  and 
manners;  though  the  more  sedate  dwellers  of  the 
town  shunned  the  debauchery,  they  were  not  above 
making  their  profit  from  it,  and  every  second  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  was  a  dram  shop. 

Among  this  motley  throng  I  dwelt  for  days,  here 
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and  there  finding  a  man  of  whom  I  could  make  en¬ 
quiries.  But  all  my  enquiries  were  vain,  and  when 
most  of  the  revellers  had  spent  their  money,  and 
confessed  their  sins  in  soberness  and  repentance  to 
the  severe  and  ill-pleased  priests,  and  left  Montreal 
to  spend  the  winter  in  gathering  the  wherewithal  for 
another  round  of  drunkenness,  I  turned  to  a  course 
of  action  in  which  I  had  more  justification  to  hope 
for  success.  Now  and  then  I  had  come  upon  a 
voyageur  who  by  his  sobriety,  or  by  his  manner,  or 
by  his  reputation,  had  seemed  suitable  for  my  pur¬ 
pose,  and  when  the  rabble  were  gone  I  gathered 
these  men  together,  to  the  number  of  some  two  score, 
and  divided  them  into  parties  of  two  or  three.  For 
each  party  I  provided  a  staunch  canoe  of  medium 
size,  well  stocked  with  arms,  ammunition  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  sent  them  off  with  instructions  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  were  to  scour  the  country, 
hunting  and  trading  as  opportunity  might  offer  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  ever  enquiring  of  all  whom 
they  met,  whether  red  or  white,  for  news  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux.  I  gave  them  no  money,  but 
promised  a  large  reward  for  those  who  should  bring 
me  the  information  I  sought.  That  there  might  be 
no  question  of  my  promises  being  carried  out,  what¬ 
ever  might  befall  me  in  the  meantime,  I  left  most  of 
the  remaining  money  with  an  honest  and  substantial 
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merchant  of  Montreal,  named  Bedard,  to  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 

Though  I  had  come  to  Montreal  with  no  flourish 
of  trumpets,  the  considerable  expenditure  involved 
in  the  purchases  I  had  found  necessary  made  my 
presence  in  the  town  generally  known;  but  since  I 
had  few  acquaintances  or  friends  there,  it  passed  un¬ 
noticed  until  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  I  had 
planned  to  return  to  Quebec,  when  I  was  honoured 
by  a  call  on  the  part  of  M.  d’Aigremont,  commissary 
of  Marine  for  New  France,  who  came  to  see  me  at 
my  inn,  stepping  carefully  to  avoid  soiling  his  shoes 
with  the  mud  that  lay  about  it.  I  received  him  in  the 
common  room,  whose  floor  was  no  dirtier  than  its 
dirty  little  windows  and  the  stained  and  sticky  sur¬ 
faces  of  its  tables  and  chairs;  it  smelled  of  wine  and 
brandy  and  stale  tobacco  smoke,  and  other  reeks 
innumerable. 

Vainly  striving  to  conceal  his  disgust  with  the 
place,  he  saluted  me  with  the  utmost  politeness.  “I 
chanced  to  he  in  Montreal,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,” 
he  said,  “and  learning  that  you,  too,  were  here,  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  honour  me  with  your  company  at  dinner  this 
evening.” 

His  invitation  was  unwelcome,  since  I  had  not 
come  to  Montreal  for  social  diversion,  hut  I  had  no 
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cause  to  offend  him,  and  I  hesitated  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  hlunt  refusal  that  sprang  to  my  lips. 
Noting  my  hesitation,  he  held  up  his  hand  to  protest. 
“You  must  not  disappoint  me.  Monsieur,”  he  said. 
“I  promise  you  I  shall  not  keep  you  late,  and  the 
ladies  of  my  family  will  be  desolate  if  you  do  not 
return  with  me.” 

“Indeed,  Monsieur,”  I  said,  striving  to  match  his 
politeness,  “you  honour  me  too  much.  But  the  fact 
is,  I  travelled  to  Montreal  in  haste,  on  urgent  busi¬ 
ness,  bringing  with  me  no  clothes  other  than  those 
which  I  now  wear,  and  it  were  unfitting  to  present 
myself  to  the  ladies  in  attire  so  unsuitable.  Per¬ 
haps,  another  time, — ” 

“No,  no.  Monsieur!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  jovial 
laugh,  “I  cannot  accept  an  excuse  so  lame.  They 
will  understand  and  pardon  all  that.” 

With  an  inward  curse  on  his  persistence,  I  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Resisting  no  further, 
I  suffered  him  to  take  me  by  the  arm  and  lead  me 
toward  the  Intendant’s  house  in  Montreal,  which  had 
been  placed  at  his  disposal  during  his  visit. 

In  the  history  of  New  France,  there  have  been  good 
Intendants  and  bad  Intendants,  but  I  recall  none  who 
failed  in  respect  to  making  himself  comfortable,  and 
the  house  in  which  I  had  come  to  dine  shewed  no  sign 
of  the  prevailing  poverty  of  the  country.  It  was 
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richly,  even  sumptuously  furnished;  when,  shortly 
after  our  arrival,  we  entered  the  dining  room,  the 
sheen  of  silver,  the  sparkle  of  Bohemian  glass  and  the 
snowy  white  of  damask  linen  added  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  air  of  luxury  which  gilded  the  place.  Nor 
was  the  dinner  unworthy  of  its  setting.  M.  d’Aigre- 
mont  had  engaged  the  services  of  the  best  cook  in 
Montreal;  the  roast  was  tender  and  juicy  and  done 
to  perfection,  the  pastry  light  and  flaky,  the  oranges 
were  large  and  sweet,  and  the  wine  was  beyond  praise. 

With  M.  d’Aigremont  were  Mme.  de  Beaumarchais 
and  her  daughter.  Mile.  Amelie;  they  were  relatives, 
but  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage,  and  whether 
near  or  distant,  I  did  not  clearly  gather  from  the 
terms  which  he  used  in  presenting  me,  and  being  little 
interested  in  the  matter,  I  made  no  subsequent  en¬ 
quiries.  Pleasant  of  voice  and  distinguished  of  man¬ 
ner,  they  were  manifestly  of  good  birth;  Mme.  de 
Beaumarchais,  though  past  forty,  was  not  yet  bereft 
of  youthful  charm,  while  her  daughter,  tall,  dark  and 
vivacious,  was  endowed  with  beauty  which  amply 
justified  the  pride  with  which  M.  d’Aigremont  and 
her  mother  regarded  her. 

Their  hospitality  was  perfect;  they  spared  no 
effort  to  put  me  at  my  ease,  and  the  warmth  of  their 
welcome,  the  free  and  witty  flow  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  the  cheerful  atmosphere  with  which  they 
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surrounded  me  gradually  enlivened  my  spirit,  and 
lifted  for  the  moment  the  sombre  cloud  of  melan¬ 
choly  which  had  so  long  enveloped  me.  I  found 
myself  reflecting  that  I  should  have  been  foolish  to 
have  persisted  in  my  refusal  of  the  hospitality  which 
M.  d’Aigremont  had  forced  upon  me,  and  when,  at 
last,  it  came  time  to  take  my  leave,  I  thanked  him  in 
parting  with  a  cordiality  intended  to  make  amends 
for  the  coldness  with  which  I  had  greeted  him.  He 
looked  at  me  with  a  quizzical  smile. 

“In  fact.  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “I  have  a  confession 
to  make.  My  kindness,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term 
it,  was  not  entirely  disinterested.  I  had  heard  that 
you  intended  to  leave  for  Quebec  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  so,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be 
willing  to  grant  me  a  favour.” 

“I  am  quite  sure  you  would  ask  of  me  no  favour 
that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  grant,”  I  replied. 

“It  is  this,”  he  said.  “Madame  de  Beaumarchais 
and  her  daughter  have  found  it  somewhat  dull  in 
Montreal,  and  have  expressed  their  desire  to  return 
to  Quebec,  while  I,  unfortunately,  am  constrained 
by  the  King’s  business  to  remain  here  several  weeks 
longer.  Though  you  and  I  well  know  that  the  way 
to  Quebec  may  be  travelled  as  safely, — or  more 
safely, — ^than  an  equal  distance  in  France,  it  does 
not  seem  so  to  them.  Would  it  be  too  much,  Mon- 
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sieur,  to  ask  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  serve 
as  their  escort?” 

It  was  a  most  reasonable  request,  which  I  could 
not  have  refused  without  churlishness.  I  signified 
my  consent  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  True,  it 
would  involve  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two,  but  what 
matter?  For  the  moment,  I  could  but  await  events, 
and  it  mattered  little  whether  I  waited  at  Montreal 
or  at  la  Saulaye.  My  sole  reason  for  returning  home 
was  my  reluctance  to  live  upon  the  funds  which  I 
had  obtained  from  the  lawyers  in  my  presumptive 
character  of  Marquis  de  la  Roux;  it  would  have  been 
morbid  to  let  the  trifling  expense  of  so  short  a  delay 
weigh  upon  my  conscience. 

M.  d’Aigremont  told  me  he  had  it  in  mind  that  the 
ladies  should  travel  by  water;  it  was  still  August,  and 
the  weather  was  warm  and  delightful,  and  I  agreed 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  more  pleasant  for  them 
than  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  the  roads.  He  insisted 
upon  charging  himself  with  the  return  of  my  horse  to 
Quebec.  There  was  less  delay  than  I  had  expected, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  I  had 
dined  with  him  we  set  out  on  our  journey,  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  barge  loaned  by  the  Governor  of  Montreal. 

Favoured  by  wind  and  current,  we  reached  Three 
Rivers  ere  sunset,  and  spent  the  night  as  guests  of  the 
Governor  of  that  place,  who  entertained  us  royally. 
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Early  the  next  morning  we  began  the  second  stage 
of  our  journey,  which  would  carry  us  to  Quebec. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  and  we  neared  our  destination, 
and  the  shores  of  the  river  grew  higher  and  more 
precipitous,  my  spirits  insensibly  declined,  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  demeanour  I  had  assumed  out  of 
deference  to  the  ladies  became  more  and  more  a  bur¬ 
den;  at  last,  when  the  red  sunset  had  faded  and  the 
moon  had  risen.  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais,  seated  with 
me  on  a  velvet  cushioned  seat  at  the  stern  of  the 
barge,  undertook  to  twit  me  on  my  melancholy  and 
silent  mood. 

“You  are  sad.  Monsieur,”  she  said.  “You  grow 
sadder  and  sadder  as  the  moon  rises.  Is  it  the  moon 
that  makes  you  sad?” 

“Pardon  me,  Mademoiselle,  for  seeming  sad.  On 
such  a  night,  and  in  such  company,  sadness  is  inex¬ 
cusable.  It  is  but  that  I  am  thoughtful.” 

“Of  what,  then,  are  you  thinking?” 

I  pondered  her  question.  “There  is  a  distinction 
between  thinking  and  being  thoughtful,”  I  replied. 
“Perhaps,  as  you  suggest,  it  is  the  moon.  The  broad 
unruffled  river,  shining  in  the  moonlight, — the  high, 
sombre  banks,  that  stand  so  dark  above  it, — is  it  not 
enough  to  make  one  thoughtful?” 

“It  is  a  fair  and  noble  river,  is  it  not,  Monsieur?” 
she  said. 
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“To  me,  it  is  the  fairest  and  most  noble  of  all 
rivers,  Mademoiselle.” 

“It  stirs  the  imagination,”  she  said,  dreamily.  “In 
Quebec  one  sits  enthroned  at  the  gateway  of  a  conti¬ 
nent, — of  a  world  of  strange  men  and  strange 
things,  with  a  stranger,  vaster,  unknown  world  be¬ 
hind.  Its  towering  cliffs  to  north  and  south,  its  blue 
topped  mountains, — are  they  not  a  fitting  portal  to 
this  broad  river,  this  splendid  avenue  of  enterprise 
and  empire,  that  stretches  away  and  away  to  the 
great  lakes, — that  leads  to  the  western  plains  and  the 
Father  of  Waters,  and  so  to  the  Southern  Sea?” 

“Imagination,  Mademoiselle!  Ah,  there  you  have 
it!  Imagination, — the  greatest  force  to  mould  the 
destiny  of  empires,  and  too  often,  alas,  the  most  lack¬ 
ing.  I  would  with  all  my  heart  that  the  governing 
minds  of  France  could  rise  above  the  mist  of  little¬ 
ness  which  clouds  their  vision  and  see,  as  you  see  it, 
the  priceless  heritage  that  lies  within  our  reach,  and 
needs  but  to  be  firmly  grasped!” 

In  my  enthusiasm  my  voice  unconsciously  rose,  and 
I  descanted  on  the  strength  of  the  rock  of  Quebec 
and  the  virtues  of  the  great  expanse  of  country  it  com¬ 
manded,  and  the  opportunity  for  settlement  it  would 
afford  for  centuries  to  come.  Dwelling  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  so  near  to  my  heart,  I  waxed  indignant. 
“Where,”  I  cried,  “is  the  statesmanship  that  should 
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urge  us  forth  into  the  furthest  wilderness,  to  build 
forts  and  trading  posts  and  towns?  But  no, — our 
birthright  is  sold  for  a  few  paltry  beaverskins!  We 
are  hampered  and  bound  down  by  a  grasping  policy 
so  shortsighted  that  it  achieves  not  its  own  penurious 
end!” 

I  paused,  and  found  her  regarding  me  with  a  faint 
smile. 

“Your  pardon.  Mademoiselle,”  I  said.  “It  v/as  not 
my  intention  to  make  you  a  speech.” 

“I  find  it  most  interesting,”  said  Mile,  de  Beau¬ 
marchais.  “The  more  so  since  your  question  answers 
itself.” 

“My  question  answers  itself?”  I  repeated,  at  a  loss 
to  grasp  her  meaning. 

“You  ask.  Monsieur,  ‘Where  is  the  statesmanship 
that  is  to  come  to  the  aid  of  New  France?’  In  whom 
can  it  better  be  found  than  in  that  great  and  powerful 
nobleman, — that  nobleman  in  whom  imagination  and 
exact  knowledge  are  so  happily  joined, — ^the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux?” 

Had  she  wished  to  quench  my  enthusiasm,  she 
could  have  found  no  words  to  serve  her  purpose 
better. 

“Alas,  Mademoiselle,”  I  said,  “you  jest  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  affords  me  no  merriment.” 

“I  do  not  jest,”  she  replied.  “The  situation  is  one 
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which  you  must  face  sooner  or  later.  Your  cousin 
is  lost.  No  one  save  yourself  believes  that  he  will  be 
found.  What  good  purpose  is  to  he  served  by  delay 
in  taking  up  the  duties  and  privileges  of  your 
inheritance?” 

“What  duty  could  be  more  urgent  than  to  exhaust 
every  possibility,  every  resource,  in  the  effort  to  find 
him?” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know,”  she  answered  with  a  touch  of 
impatience.  “But  there  is  a  limit  to  everything.” 

“However,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied,  “in  my 
opinion,  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.” 

“I  know  what  I  should  do,  in  your  position,”  said 
Mile,  de  Beaumarchais,  with  a  laugh. 

“What  then.  Mademoiselle?” 

“I  should  turn  my  back  in  scorn  on  these  people 
who  say  evil  things,  and  go  to  France  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  rank  and  wealth  that  Fortune  has  given.” 

Fascinating  as  she  was,  I  could  not  forget  that 
Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  was  as  like  as  not  to  discuss 
my  words  with  M.  d’Aigremont,  and  that  the  latter 
was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  Intend- 
ant.  I  remembered  what  Maitre  Poirier  had  said 
of  M.  Dupuy,  that  he  was  eager  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  the  estate  of  la  Roux,  and  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  do  so,  the  longer  it  went  without  an 


owner. 
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“In  due  course,”  I  said,  “I  shall  assert  my  rights, 
whatever  they  may  prove  to  be,  but  in  the  meantime 
I  can  afford  to  wait;  the  estate  is  in  the  hands  of 
trustworthy  and  competent  administrators,  and  will 
take  no  harm.  It  would  be  different  were  anyone  to 
meddle  with  it  or  attempt  to  throw  it  into  litigation, — 
that  would  be  the  signal  for  me  to  assume  all  the 
rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux,  and  let  the  meddler  feel  the  full  weight  of  my 
hand.” 

“I  can  imagine  he  would  find  it  heavy,”  said  Mile, 
de  Beaumarchais,  in  a  voice  full  of  admiration. 
“Indeed,  I  think  you  will  make  an  admirable  Mar¬ 
quis,  Monsieur, — I  fear  that  when,  at  last,  you  con¬ 
sent  to  wear  the  mantle  of  your  rank,  your  coming 
will  cause  a  flutter  among  the  noble  demoiselles  of 
France.” 

“In  such  case.  Mademoiselle,  I  should  have  the 
advantage  of  recollecting  the  lack  of  excitement  in 
regard  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  insignificance;  I 
should  know  it  was  the  title  and  possessions  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  and  not  my  own  merits,  which 
attracted  their  attentions.” 

“You  are  cynical.  Monsieur,”  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
“Indeed,  I  think  you  would  be  wrong.” 

Pleasant  as  it  is,  in  the  moonlight,  to  be  flattered 
in  a  soft  voice  by  a  beautiful  woman,  I  shifted  un- 
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easily  in  my  seat.  “After  all,  Mademoiselle,  the 
discussion  of  such  a  question  is  of  purely  academic 
interest,”  I  replied.  “The  problem  is  one  I  shall  not 
likely  be  called  upon  to  solve.” 

“It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  view  a  person  apart  from 
the  rank  and  wealth  which  gild  him,”  she  continued 
dreamily.  “Yet  even  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  will 
be  the  more  highly  regarded  if  he  be  brave  and  tall 
and  handsome,  and  endowed  with  patriotism  and 
imagination  and  eloquence, — with  all  those  qualities 
which  make  those  who, — ^who  are  interested  in  him, — 
look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  day  when  he  will 
consent  to  come  into  his  own.” 

As  she  spoke,  our  boat  rounded  a  bend  of  the  shore, 
and  we  saw,  high  up  to  the  left,  the  lights  of  the 
Castle  and  fort  of  St.  Louis.  “They  are  like  to  have 
a  long  wait.  Mademoiselle,”  I  said,  moodily.  “But 
see,  we  are  at  Quebec.” 

Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  sighed  again,  then  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  laughed.  “You  are  very  obstinate, 
Monsieur,”  she  declared.  “I  see  plainly  that  you 
wait  to  be  urged  by  one  more  persuasive  than  1.  It 
has  been  kind  of  you  to  escort  us  on  our  journey,  and 
I  hope  that  whether  you  come  as  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux  or  as  plain  Monsieur  de  St.  Etienne,  it  may 
be  our  privilege  to  greet  you  at  our  home  in  Quebec 
ere  long.” 
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“The  kindness,  Mademoiselle,  has  been  yours,”  I 
said.  “And  the  privilege  will  be  mine.” 

“Then  see  that  you  take  advantage  of  it,”  she 
replied  gaily,  as  Mme.  de  Beaumarchais  joined  us 
and  the  barge  approached  the  wharf.  M.  d’Aigre- 
mont  had  sent  word  of  our  coming,  and  his  carriage 
was  in  waiting;  Mme.  de  Beaumarchais,  learning 
that  I  was  anxious  to  reach  la  Saulaye  that  night,  in¬ 
sisted  that  I  should  allow  her  to  send  me  in  the  barge, 
and  bade  me  good-night  with  the  same  gracious  invi¬ 
tation  which  I  had  already  received  from  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  I  found  myself  warmed  by  their  kindness;  yet 
it  required  more  conceit  than  I  could  muster  to 
banish  the  thought  that  their  interest  was  awakened 
not  so  much  by  Paul  de  St.  Etienne,  the  poor  Seigneur, 
as  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux. 
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On  the  last  Monday  in  August,  in  performance  of 
a  duty  which  I  had  too  long  neglected,  I  presented 
myself,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
principal  door  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  in  Quebec, 
and  sent  word  to  the  Governor-General  that  M.  Paul 
de  St.  Etienne  was  without,  and  sought  his  presence 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  fealty  and  homage; 
thereupon  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  came  to  the  door, 
and  I,  being  without  sword  or  spurs,  and  bareheaded, 
knelt  with  one  knee  on  the  ground  before  him,  and 
said  three  times  these  words, — “Monsieur  de 
Longueuil,  Monsieur  de  Longueuil,  Monsieur  de 
Longueuil!  I  bring  you  the  faith  and  homage  which 
I  am  bound  to  bring  you  on  account  of  my  fief  la 
Saulaye,  which  I  hold  of  you  as  a  man  of  faith, 
declaring  that  I  offer  to  pay  my  seignorial  and  feudal 
dues  in  their  season,  and  demanding  of  you  to  accept 
me  in  faith  and  homage  as  aforesaid.” 

In  like  formal  words  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  de¬ 
clared  his  acceptance,  and  saluted  me  for  the  first 
time  as  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye.  With  courteous  hospi- 
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tality  he  invited  me  to  a  private  room,  and  there 
served  me  with  a  glass  of  wine. 

“I  fear.  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye,  your  fief  will 
bring  you  little  wealth,”  he  observed, 

“Little  enough.  Monsieur  le  Baron.  Yet  the  soil 
is  fertile,  and  there  is  a  substantial  manor,  with  five 
chimneys.  One  need  neither  starve  nor  freeze,  if  he 
be  willing  to  work.” 

“A  commendable  spirit,”  said  Longueuil,  politely. 
“In  New  France  there  is  too  much  pride  and  sloth, 
and  the  misery  of  many  of  our  poorer  noblesse  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  ambition  to  live  as  persons  of 
quality  and  without  labour.  Too  often  it  is  left  to 
gentlemen  who,  like  yourself,  are  of  the  old  noblesse, 
to  shew  by  your  example  the  dignity  of  industry  and_ 
independence.” 

“It  is  a  usual  condition  of  poverty  that  one  must 
either  work  or  beg  or  starve,”  I  replied. 

“That  is  true,”  said  the  Governor-General.  “In 
your  own  case,  however,”  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
curiosity,  “the  conditions  are  unusual.” 

“Your  Excellency  refers  to  the  uncertainty  which 
attaches  to  the  fate  of  my  cousin,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux?” 

“Precisely,  Monsieur.” 

“The  conditions  are  as  distressing  as  they  are 
perplexing,  your  Excellency.” 
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“It  is  unfortunate,”  observed  M.  de  Longueuil. 
“But  what  can  you  do  about  it?” 

“I  can  but  hope  my  cousin  may  in  due  course  re¬ 
turn,  and  exculpate  me  of  contributing  to  his  ill 
fortune.” 

“I  hope  it  may  be  so,”  said  the  Governor.  “But 
if  not,  what  then?” 

“That,  Monsieur,  is  a  question  too  difficult  to  be 
answered  in  advance.” 

The  Baron  de  Longueuil  laid  down  his  empty  glass 
upon  the  table.  “It  is  warm  indoors,  this  afternoon,” 
he  said.  “Let  us  go  out  on  the  terrace.” 

I  followed  him  out  on  to  the  great  stone  balcony 
which  overlooks  the  roadstead  of  Quebec,  and  there 
we  came  upon  Mile,  de  Mauriac.  She  greeted  me 
with  a  cool  civility  which  betokened  no  enthusiasm, 
but  was  an  improvement  upon  her  demeanour  toward 
me  at  our  two  previous  meetings.  The  Governor 
mentioned  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  and  informed  her 
that  from  now  on  I  might  be  addressed  as  the  Sieur 
de  la  Saulaye.  We  talked  for  a  time  in  a  desultory 
way  on  matters  of  indifference,  and  I  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  them  when  a  lackey  came  to  the  Baron 
de  Longueuil  and  handed  him  a  note.  He  glanced 
at  it  and  left  us,  saying  he  would  return  in  a  moment. 

Playing  well  his  part  of  host,  M.  de  Longueuil 
had  borne  the  burden  of  the  conversation,  and  in  his 
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absence  it  lagged.  For  my  part,  I  lacked  either  cour¬ 
age  or  spirit  to  make  an  attempt  at  small  talk;  the 
gulf  between  us  was  of  her  creation,  not  mine,  and 
she  alone  could  bridge  it.  Sunk  in  depression,  I 
gazed  listlessly  at  the  mountains  and  the  hills  and  the 
river,  that  shone  purple  and  yellow  and  blue  in  the 
late  afternoon  sunshine.  Anon  my  eyes  turned  to 
Denise  de  Mauriac,  and  I  found  her  studying  me 
thoughtfully.  She  did  not  avert  her  gaze,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  regard  me  steadily.  Never  before  had  I 
been  able  to  meet  her  eyes  without  being  dazzled, 
but  to-day,  such  was  the  detachment  of  my  mood  that 
I  scrutinized  them  carefully,  seeking  to  discern  the 
tenour  of  her  thoughts,  and  it  was  she  who  finally 
looked  away. 

“So  you  have  come  to  take  the  title  of  Sieur  de  la 
Saulaye,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.” 

“From  which  I  judge  it  is  not  your  intention,  at 
present,  to  assume  the  style  of  Marquis  de  la  Roux?” 

“No,  Mademoiselle.  Not  until  I  am  convinced 
that  the  fourth  Marquis  is  dead.” 

“And  in  the  meantime?” 

“One  must  wait.” 

“But  what  is  to  be  done?  This  uncertainty  may 
last  for  years.” 

“True,  Mademoiselle. 
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“It  will  be  a  trial  of  your  patience,  to  await  your 
inheritance  indefinitely.” 

“Of  late,  my  patience  has  been  tried  more  sorely 
than  it  is  like  to  be  tried  by  delay,”  I  remarked,  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness. 

“Your  patience.  Monsieur?  That  is  a  virtue  of 
which  you  have  little  enough!” 

“You  mean, — Mademoiselle?” 

“I  have  not  forgotten  an  occasion  upon  which  you, 
yourself,  placed  the  limit  of  your  patience  at  sixty 
seconds.” 

“Philosophers  will  tell  you.  Mademoiselle,  that 
patience  is  not  measured  in  terms  of  time.” 

“I  am  little  interested  in  philosophy,”  said  Denise 
de  Mauriac,  coldly.  “This  much  I  know,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  which  I  speak,  you  shewed  me  too  plainly 
how  little  consequence  you  attach  to  my  poor  wishes 
or  requests.” 

“I  admit.  Mademoiselle,  I  gave  you  just  cause  for 
displeasure.  If  I  have  not  asked  your  forgiveness, 
it  is  not  because  I  do  not  desire  it,  but  because  I  have 
lacked  reason  to  hope  for  it.” 

“It  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Moreover,  you 
granted  to  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  the  favour  you  had 
denied  to  me.” 

“No,  Mademoiselle.  I  bowed  to  his  authority  as 
Governor,  and  submitted  to  his  command  that  the 
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Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  and  I  should  defer  our 
quarrel  until  we  had  done  all  that  might  be  done  to 
find  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

“A  fine  distinction!  Am  I  to  gather  that  this  affair 
is  but  deferred,  and  not  abandoned?” 

“Scarce  abandoned,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied. 
“In  fact,  our  hostility  has  waxed  continually  more 
keen.” 

“It  must  be  abandoned!”  she  exclaimed  impul¬ 
sively.  “Is  it  not  enough  that  three  men  of  the  family 
have  died?  Are  the  other  two  to  fly  at  each  other’s 
throats  and  seek  to  kill  each  other?” 

“How  can  it  be  prevented?  I  have  thrown  him  a 
challenge  which  he  has  eagerly  taken  up.  I  cannot 
withdraw  it  if  I  would.” 

Denise  de  Mauriac  shook  her  head.  “It  must  not 
happen,”  she  repeated.  “I  had  thought  I  would 
never  again  ask  aught  of  you,  yet  now  I  do.  Is  there 
nothing  you  can  do  to  avoid  it?”  she  asked  in  a  tone 
of  appeal. 

At  such  a  request  from  any  other  living  soul,  I 
should  have  laughed  in  scorn.  I  hated  the  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay  with  all  the  power  of  hate  that  was 
in  me.  One  other  passion,  only,  ruled  my  heart, — 
one  other  passion,  whose  seeming  hopelessness  had 
numbed  it  to  listless  insensibility.  In  my  simplicity 
I  had  thought  it  conquered  and  laid  aside,  but  now,  at 
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the  appeal  in  her  voice,  at  the  implied  suggestion 
that  I  might  yet  win  her  favour,  it  woke  on  the  instant 
to  life  and  vigour,  and  seized  upon  me  with  a 
strength  as  great  as  that  of  my  hatred  for  my  cousin. 
It  may  be  that  had  I  not  challenged  him, — had  mat¬ 
ters  not  already  come  to  their  present  pass, — I  might 
have  stopped  to  think  it  over  in  cold  blood,  and  weigh 
the  advantages  against  the  disadvantages.  But  now 
it  was  too  late.  Even  were  I  to  crouch,  submissive, 
beneath  the  affronts  I  had  already  received,  it  would 
scarce  serve  to  prevent  an  encounter. 

“You  are  silent,”  said  Mile,  de  Mauriac.  “Do  you 
still  refuse  me?  Is  there  naught  I  can  say  to  persuade 
you.  Monsieur?” 

“Mademoiselle,  I  swear  by  all  the  saints,  there  is 
naught  you  can  say, — there  is  naught  that  anyone 
could  say, — ^that  would  mean  more  to  me  than  your 
simple  request.  Were  it  but  that  I  should  swallow 
my  wrath  against  him,  and  pocket  the  insults  whieh 
he  then  placed  upon  me, — it  may  be  that  to  please  you 
I  might  bring  myself  to  do  so.  But  to  remain  under 
the  vile  accusation  of  ingratitude,  greed  and  murder 
with  which  he  continues  to  smirch  my  good  name, — 
that  is  impossible.” 

“It  matters  little  to  me  how  highly  you  esteem  my 
requests  if  you  refuse  to  grant  them,”  said  Denise 
de  Mauriac,  coldly.  “Am  I  then  to  understand  that 
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you  will  not  consent  to  abandon  this  quarrel,  and 
that  the  encounter  must  take  place?” 

“I  cannot  avoid  it  unless  the  Vicomte  de  Chanton- 
nay  sees  fit  to  cease  his  accusations,”  I  replied,  dog¬ 
gedly,  “and  that  he  is  not  like  to  do,  save  in  the  event 
of  the  survival  and  return  of  my  cousin  Gaston,  that 
he  may  exonerate  me  and  turn  the  slanders  of  the 
Vieomte  de  Chantonnay  back  upon  his  own  head.” 

“Enough,  Monsieur!  You  have  said  enough!” 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  tense  voice  of  anger,  “For 
my  part,  ere  I  ask  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  to  re¬ 
tract  his  accusations,  I  shall  look  for  better  evidence 
that  you  did  not  kill  one  of  your  cousins,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  your  eagerness  to  kill  the  other!” 

“I  pray  God  better  evidence  may  yet  be  forth¬ 
coming,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied  with  dejection. 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  de  Longueuil  rejoined 
us,  with  apologies  for  his  absence,  and  as  soon  after 
his  return  as  courtesy  permitted  I  took  my  leave. 

The  Baron  de  Longueuil,  when  he  was  called  to 
administer  the  colony  upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  had  written  to  France  to  solicit  the 
post  of  Governor-General;  but  when  he  learned 
that  he  had  failed  of  his  wishes,  and  that  the  new 
Governor-General  was  to  be  Charles,  Chevalier  de 
Beauharnois  de  la  Boische,  he  was  able  to  swallow 
his  disappointment  with  good  grace,  and  to  console 
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himself  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  due  to 
lack  of  merit  on  his  own  part,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
Court  had  been  advised  against  appointing  a 
Canadian.  With  a  stately  courtesy  worthy  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  Le  Moyne,  he  welcomed  M.  de 
Beauharnois  to  Quebec. 

In  the  social  festivities  which  followed  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Governor,  I  had  little  part.  Yet  when  I 
received  an  invitation  to  a  reception  at  which  M.  de 
Beauharnois  summoned  to  meet  him  all  the  seigneurs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital, — an  invitation 
which  differed  only  in  its  graciousness  from  a  com¬ 
mand, — I  thought  it  unfitting  that  I  should  fail  to 
respond. 

It  was  a  grand  affair,  at  which  all  the  world  was  in 
attendance.  When  I  was  presented  to  his  Excellency, 
he  noted  my  uniform  with  interest,  having  been  him¬ 
self  a  commander  in  the  Navy,  and  passed  a  friendly 
remark.  As  he  did  so,  a  note  of  recollection  came 
into  his  face.  “  ‘The  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye,’  ”  he  re¬ 
peated  thoughtfully, — “Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  “I  knew  I 
had  heard  your  name.  You  are  the  cousin  of  the  late 
Marquis  de  la  Roux.  The  Baron  de  Longueuil  has 
spoken  to  me  of  you.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,”  I  replied. 

“A  most  unfortunate  affair,”  he  continued.  “I 
sincerely  trust  your  cousin  may  yet  be  found.  But 
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if  not, — if  it  become  necessary  that  you  succeed  him, 
— I  am  sure  you  will  do  justice  to  the  great  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  opportunities  which  will  be  yours.” 

“Your  Excellency  is  most  kind,”  I  muttered. 

“I  must  have  a  talk  with  you  ere  long,  and  im¬ 
prove  our  acquaintance,”  he  declared,  heartily,  and 
permitted  me  to  pass  on  and  make  room  for  those  who 
waited  behind  me. 

In  the  crowded  Salon  I  encountered  many  who 
knew  me,  or  had  known  my  father,  and  were  not 
unwilling  to  manifest  their  friendship  to  the  future 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  and  I  felt  upon  me  the  curious 
eyes  of  others  who  were  familiar  with  the  events  of 
the  past  year.  Embarrassed  by  too  much  notice,  I 
was  seeking  a  retired  corner  of  the  room,  when  I 
heard  my  name  spoken  in  the  voice  of  Mile,  de 
Beaumarchais,  and  found  her  seated  with  her  mother 
in  an  alcove  past  which  my  steps  had  been  directed. 
She  had  been  hidden  from  me  by  the  hacks  of  three 
or  four  gentlemen  with  whom  she  was  in  sprightly 
conversation,  and  when  they  turned  at  my  approach 
I  found  to  my  annoyance  that  one  of  them  was  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay. 

My  first  impulse,  upon  seeing  him,  was  to  salute 
her  and  pass  on,  but  she  beckoned  to  me  imperiously, 
and  I  had  no  choice  other  than  to  obey  her  summons 
and  join  the  group  which  surrounded  her. 
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“Why  did  you  not  come  when  I  called  you?”  she 
demanded,  reproachfully. 

“But,  Mademoiselle,”  I  stammered. 

“But  what.  Monsieur?” 

“You  have  already  so  large  a  circle,”  I  said. 

“You  should  know.  Monsieur,  that  however  large 
the  circle,  there  is  room  in  it  for  one  so  interesting 
as  you.” 

“You  flatter  me.  Mademoiselle,”  I  said  bluntly. 
“I  suspect  it  is  a  habit  with  you.” 

“The  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye  is  modest,”  said  Chan- 
tonnay,  in  a  tone  of  mockery  which  displeased  me. 

“He  is,  indeed,”  rejoined  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais, 
with  a  laugh.  “In  a  group,  like  this,  he  falls  into 
silence,  and  lets  others  talk;  one  might  almost  think 
him  dull.  But  I  know  better.  I  know  that  on  occa¬ 
sion  he  is  nothing  short  of  eloquent.” 

“See,  Messieurs,”  she  continued,  “I  shall  teach 
you  all  a  lesson  on  the  reward  of  modesty.  It  is  the 
Sieur  de  la  Saulaye  whom  I  shall  invite  to  take  this 
chair  beside  me,  and  entertain  me  with  his  conversa¬ 
tion.  Come,  Monsieur.” 

“But,  Mademoiselle,”  I  said,  “you  honour  me  too 
much.” 

Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  laughed  again, — a  low, 
musical  laugh,  in  which,  nevertheless,  I  seemed  to 
detect  the  faintest  trace  of  annoyance, — “Even  mod- 
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esty,  carried  too  far,  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Come,  Monsieur,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you.” 

She  dismissed  the  others  with  an  airy  wave  of  her 
fan,  the  coquetry  of  which  robbed  it  of  offence.  The 
last  to  leave  us  was  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  who 
bowed  to  her  and  cast  a  glance  at  me  in  which  curi¬ 
osity  was  mingled  with  malice. 

Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  looked  at  me  and  shook 
her  head.  “You  are  not  gallant.  Monsieur,”  she 
observed,  with  a  piquant  smile. 

“I  admit  it.  Mademoiselle.  But  it  is  not  so  much  a 
fault  as  a  failing,”  I  replied. 

“My  mother  and  I  have  wondered  why  you  have 
been  so  slow  to  come  and  see  us.” 

“It  is  not  because  I  do  not  recognize  the  kindness 
of  your  invitation,”  I  said. 

“What  then.  Monsieur?  Is  it  that  your  social 
engagements  already  fill  your  time?” 

“I  have  no  social  engagements.  Mademoiselle.” 

“There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  that, — that  you 
desire  none.” 

“In  a  manner,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  right.  Un¬ 
der  present  conditions, — ” 

“What  conditions.  Monsieur?” 

“Under  present  conditions,  I  am  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion,  and  my  inclination  is  to  keep  my  own  company.” 
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“I  cannot  be  angry  with  you  for  neglecting  us,” 
she  said,  in  a  voice  of  sympathy.  “I  understand 
your  scruples,  and  respect  them.  But  it  is  not  well 
for  one  to  brood  upon  his  troubles  in  unbroken  lone¬ 
liness,  lest  he  fall  into  melancholy.  Would  it  not  be 
a  relief,  at  times,  merely  to  discuss  them  with  those 
whom  you  know  to  be  your  friends?” 

“Most  people.  Mademoiselle,  have  their  own 
troubles.” 

“But  after  all.  Monsieur,  your  troubles  are  of  the 
nature  of  perplexities,  rather  than  afflictions,  and 
call  for  counsel  rather  than  consolation.” 

“That  may  be.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  I  find  it 
uncongenial  to  discuss  them.” 

“You  are  incorrigible,”  said  Mile,  de  Beaumar¬ 
chais,  with  a  quick  smile.  “Or  should  I  say  ‘Obsti¬ 
nate’?  But  if  you  will  not  talk  of  your  own  affairs, 
we  must  talk  of  something  else.  What  think  you  of 
our  new  Governor-General?” 

“If  one  may  judge  from  a  moment’s  conversation, 
Mademoiselle,  he  is  all  that  could  be  desired.” 

“He  is  fortunate  to  have  impressed  you  favour¬ 
ably.  No  doubt  he  will  be  glad  to  have  your  counte¬ 
nance  and  support  when  such  is  needed.” 

“So  far,  he  has  not  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to 
ask  for  it.” 

“So  far,  he  has  not  felt  the  need  of  it.  But,  as 
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you  know,  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant  always 
quarrel,  sooner  or  later.” 

“It  would  pain  me.  Mademoiselle,  to  be  involved 
in  a  dispute  between  two  gentlemen  so  distinguished.” 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  which  of  them 
you  favour  thus  far.” 

I  remembered  her  connection  with  M.  d’Aigre- 
mont,  and  answered  with  caution.  “Since  neither  of 
them  has  yet  presumed  to  meddle  in  my  affairs,  or 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  I  regard 
them  with  equal  favour.” 

At  this  moment,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  a 
name  is  mentioned,  M.  Dupuy,  the  Intendant,  joined 
us.  Out  of  respect  to  his  office,  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and 
saluted  him.  With  much  affability  he  bade  me  seat 
myself  again,  but  I  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so. 

“This  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  you  among  us 
since  my  arrival  in  New  France,  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,”  he  remarked,  jovially.  “I  have  heard  much 
of  you,  and  have  been  curious  to  meet  you.” 

“For  the  present,  your  Excellency,  while  uncer¬ 
tainty  still  exists  in  respect  to  the  fate  of  my  cousin, 
I  have  deferred  taking  the  title,  and  pass  as  the  Sieur 
de  la  Saulaye.” 

“That  is  very  becoming,  and  we  honour  you  for 
your  hesitation;  however,  there  are  few  who  still  re¬ 
gard  his  fate  as  uncertain.” 
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“The  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye  is  obstinate,  as  I  have 
already  told  him,”  observed  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais. 

“Obstinate  indeed,  if  he  has  the  heart  to  refusd 
request  of  yours.  Mademoiselle,”  declared  the  In- 
tendant,  in  his  most  courtly  manner.  “But  now  I 
must  leave  him  in  your  hands,  that  you  may  fur¬ 
ther  exercise  your  arts  upon  him.”  With  a  bow  to 
her,  and  an  ingratiating  smile  for  me,  he  left  us. 

“Monsieur  Dupuy  little  knows  how  helpless  I  am 
to  influence  you  against  your  wishes,”  said  my  fair 
companion,  archly.  “But  if  I  cannot  gain  your  prom¬ 
ise  to  come  and  see  us,  I  may,  at  least,  ask  you  to 
escort  my  mother  and  myself  to  our  carriage.  Mon¬ 
sieur  d’Aigremont  was  to  have  met  us  here  ere  now, 
but  he  has  doubtless  been  detained.” 

“I  shall  be  honoured.  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied. 

“Come,  Maman,”  she  said,  and  the  three  of  us 
made  our  way  through  the  press  in  the  Salon.  Our 
progress  was  slower  than  it  might  have  been,  owing 
to  the  number  of  those  who  greeted  Mile,  de  Beau¬ 
marchais;  for  each  of  them  she  had  a  bright  nod  or 
smile,  and  from  time  to  time  she  would  turn  to  me, 
as  I  tagged  at  her  heels,  and  make  some  witty  re¬ 
mark,  at  which  I  could  not  but  laugh.  As  we  neared 
the  door,  and  I  smiled  at  one  of  her  sallies,  I  glanced 
away  from  her,  and  met  the  eyes  of  Denise  de 
Mauriac. 
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It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  at  the  recep¬ 
tion,  though  not  the  first  time  I  had  looked  for  her. 
She  stood  with  Mme.  d’Esterre  and  the  Vicomte  de 
Chantonnay,  and  I  divined  from  their  expression  that 
my  cousin  had  made  my  attendance  upon  Mile,  de 
Beaumarchais  the  subject  of  remark.  I  read  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  cold  displeasure  in  her  eyes,  and  noted 
with  what  a  slight  and  indifferent  inclination  of  her 
head  she  acknowledged  my  salutation.  Turning 
away,  I  followed  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  and  her 
mother  to  their  carriage;  when  I  had  seen  them  de¬ 
part,  being  in  no  mood  to  return  to  the  Salon,  or 
take  further  part  in  the  festivities,  I  went  gloomily 
home. 
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CHAPTER  19 


It  was  late  in  October,  and  in  the  public  square  at 
Quebec  the  early  twilight  gathered,  though  it  was 
but  mid-aftemoon.  A  week  earlier,  the  square  had 
been  a  scene  of  animation,  with  merchants  and 
country  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  sailors  stand¬ 
ing  in  knots  at  the  inn-doors,  for  the  busiest  season 
of  the  year  at  Quebec  was  before  the  ships  sailed 
away  to  France;  but  now  they  were  gone, — ^there  was 
not  a  ship  in  the  basin  save  the  great  ship  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  which  had  lain  there,  winter 
and  summer,  for  more  than  two  years, — and  the 
square  was  deserted.  The  cold  was  biting,  and  as  I 
strode  over  the  rough  paving  stones  I  was  glad  of  the 
collar  about  my  ears,  and  turned  my  face  away  from 
the  blustering  wind  that  whipped  it  with  dust  and 
scattering  snowflakes. 

I  had  come  to  the  town  on  business  of  trifling  mo¬ 
ment,  and  was  now  on  my  homeward  way;  in  my 
abstraction  I  almost  collided  with  a  short,  stout  man, 
who  was  so  well  muffled  that  I  did  not  at  first  recog¬ 
nize  him  as  Maitre  Bibaud.  He  greeted  me  with 
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effusion,  and  suggested  that  I  should  come  with  him 
to  his  room  at  the  Inn  of  the  Golden  Barrel. 

“It  is  but  a  step,”  he  said,  “and  I  shall  not  hold 
you  long.  There  is  a  good  fire  there,  and  a  bottle 
of  choice  Holland  gin.” 

Nothing  loath,  I  joined  him,  and  a  minute  or  so 
later  we  sat  together  with  steaming  glasses  before  us. 
“Some  prefer  brandy,”  he  declared,  with  a  sigh  of 
contentment,  “but  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  better 
on  a  cold  day  than  a  good  glass  of  schnapps.” 

“It  would  ill  become  me  to  quarrel  with  you  on 
that  point,  Maitre  Bibaud,”  I  replied,  sipping  the 
hot  cordial  between  puffs  of  my  pipe. 

He  nodded,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  news 
of  interest. 

“Decidedly,  Monsieur.  In  fact,  had  I  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  you,  I  should  have  gone  to  see 
you  to-morrow.” 

“Indeed?” 

“The  position  of  a  family  adviser  is  a  delicate  one, 
especially  when  the  family  is  divided  in  opinion  and 
interest  as  yours  is  at  the  moment,”  he  continued, 
reflectively.  “I  have  no  wish  to  he  a  talebearer,  or 
to  stir  up  discord,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  whatever 
your  disposition  may  be  in  regard  to  the  point,  it  is 
my  duty  to  look  upon  you,  and  no  one  else,  as  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  and  head  of  the  family.” 
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“You  puzzle  me,”  I  said.  “It  would  be  hard  to 
stir  up  more  discord  than  already  exists  between  my¬ 
self  and  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.  What  other 
family  have  I?” 

“I  am  not  so  sure,”  replied  Maitre  Bibaud,  slowly, 
“that  among  your  other  responsibilities  you  have  not 
inherited  the  guardianship  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac.” 

I  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  “But  surely,”  I 
said, — “surely  that  is  absurd!” 

“It  is  an  undoubted  fact,”  answered  Maitre 
Bibaud,  drily,  “that  in  his  will  the  late  Comte  de 
Mauriac  directed  that  until  his  daughter  came  of  age 
it  was  his  wish  that  she  should  be  the  ward  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

“He  can  have  had  in  mind  no  such  circumstances 
as  now  exist.” 

“If  a  man,  making  his  will,  could  foresee  all  that 
may  come  to  pass,  there  would  be  less  need  of  law¬ 
yers,”  said  Maitre  Bibaud,  still  more  drily.  “Had 
the  Comte  de  Mauriac, — or  the  third  Marquis  de  la 
Roux, — ^had  in  mind  such  circumstances  as  have  now 
arisen,  they  would  doubtless  have  arranged  matters 
differently.” 

“But  tell  me,  Maitre  Bibaud, — has  this  question 
of  gardianship  been  discussed  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac?” 
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“So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  neither  been  men¬ 
tioned  to  her,  nor  has  it  entered  her  thoughts.” 

“How  long  ere  she  comes  of  age?” 

“Less  than  a  year.” 

“Then  why  not  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they 
are?  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  appears  to  be  a 
young  lady  of  much  self  reliance,  and  doubtless  feels 
herself  competent  to  manage  her  own  affairs.” 

“I  suspect  she  is  inclined  to  regard  the  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay  as  her  natural  protector,  and  accepts 
him  the  more  readily  in  such  capacity  since  nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  his  present  policy  than 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  an  attempt  to  control  her 
actions,”  said  Maitre  Bibaud. 

“His  present  policy?” 

“At  present,”  remarked  Maitre  Bibaud,  rumi- 
natively,  “it  suits  his  purpose  to  act  the  part  of  a 
suitor  for  her  hand  in  marriage.” 

“The  Devil!”  I  exclaimed.  “What  a  match!” 

“In  such  affairs,  it  is  beyond  my  province  to  make 
comment,”  observed  Maitre  Bibaud,  with  a  senten¬ 
tious  nod. 

“What  a  match!”  I  repeated,  indignantly.  “It  is 
unthinkable, — unthinkable, — that  she,  the  fairest,  the 
wealthiest,  and  one  of  the  noblest  heiresses  of  France, 
should  cast  herself  away  on  a  man  twice  her  age,  a 
petty  hanger  on  of  her  late  guardian,  a  man  of  in- 
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considerable  estate,  and  worst  of  all,  a  slanderous, 
lying  knave!” 

“I  gather  that,  as  her  guardian,  you  would  be  un¬ 
likely  to  encourage  his  attentions,”  remarked  Maitre 
Bibaud. 

“It  is  her  wealth  he  seeks.  If  he  is  not  mercenary 
above  all  things,  I  am  no  judge  of  men.” 

“As  your  will  stands  at  the  moment.  Monsieur, 
should  you  by  unhappy  mischance  die  in  the  near 
future  (which  heaven  forbid)  he  would  inherit  the 
title,  and  Mademoiselle  would  inherit  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

“But  tell  me,  Maitre  Bibaud, — does  she  appear  to 
respond  to  his  advances?” 

Maitre  Bibaud  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “They  are, 
at  least,  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  outward  friend¬ 
ship,”  he  replied,  in  a  non-committal  tone. 

I  muttered  an  oath  that  would  scarce  bear  repeat¬ 
ing;  Maitre  Bibaud  sipped  his  schnapps  and  said 
nothing. 

“This  must  be  watched,”  I  said.  “If  I  have  re¬ 
fused  to  take  over  the  privileges  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  must  shrink  from  his 
responsibilities.  It  is  well  you  have  informed  me 
of  this  matter,  and  I  shall  look  to  you  to  keep  me 
informed,  that  I  may  intervene  if  necessary.” 

Maitre  Bibaud  shook  his  head.  “If  the  latest  plan 
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is  carried  into  effect,  that  will  not  be  possible,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  be  answered. 

“But  why  not?  What  is  this  plan  of  which  you 
speak?” 

“It  is  the  plan  of  Monsieur  de  Chantonnay, — 
doubtless,  also,  of  Madame  d’Esterre, — ^to  wLich,  I 
understand.  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  has  given  her 
consent, — that  they  shall  sail  for  France  within  the 
next  week,  in  the  ship  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

In  my  excitement,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  strode 
up  and  dovTi  the  narrow  room.  “God’s  Name!”  I 
cried.  “When  did  you  hear  of  this  scheme,  that  you 
tell  me  of  it  only  now?” 

“I  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time  yesterday.  Mon¬ 
sieur.  It  has  been  a  problem  to  me  whether  to  tell 
you  or  not.” 

“A  problem!  It  was  your  manifest  duty!” 

“So  I  decided.  Monsieur,”  said  Maitre  Bibaud. 

Nervously  pacing  to  and  fro,  I  pondered  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  had  given  me.  The  more  fully  I  digested 
it,  the  less  I  liked  it.  Upon  what  grounds  was  it 
reasonable  that  I  should  interfere?  Granting,  even, 
that  I  should  lay  claim  to  tlie  guardianship  of 
Denise  de  Mauriac,  and  succeed  in  making  my  claim 
good,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  I  should  hold  her  an 
unwilling  prisoner  in  Quebec  until  she  came  of  age? 
In  good  truth,  what  business  was  it  of  mine  to  sav 
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to  whom  she  should  or  should  not  be  married?  If 
the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  was  fit  company  for  her 
in  Quebec,  then  why  not  in  France? 

Well  I  knew  the  reason,  concealed  in  my  inmost 
heart,  that  had  determined  me,  the  moment  I  heard 
of  it,  to  baulk  this  project  of  his  to  take  her  away. 
Virtuously  as  I  might  speak  of  denying  myself  the 
privileges  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  while  accept¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  his  responsibilities,  I  knew  it  was 
but  a  hollow  sham,  a  pitiful  lie.  Mine  was  not  the 
disinterested  mind  of  a  fatherly  guardian,  the  un¬ 
biased  judgment  of  a  faithful  trustee.  True,  I  re¬ 
garded  Chantonnay  as  utterly  unworthy  of  her,  as  a 
cold-blooded,  self-seeking  fortune  hunter,  but  it  was 
not  for  me  to  tell  myself  I  was  a  fair  and  fit  judge 
as  to  whom  her  husband  should  be.  In  my  gloomy 
conceit  I  had  taken  pride  in  my  refusal  to  accept 
the  money  which  had  been  thrust  at  me;  but  now  I 
saw  how  little  virtue  there  had  been  in  merely  bal¬ 
ancing  the  wealth,  for  which  I  cared  little,  against 
the  loss  of  her  esteem  and  respect,  which  I  desired 
above  all  things.  But  now, — now  that  I  was  con* 
fronted  by  something  of  the  third  Marquis  that  did 
indeed  tempt  me,  his  power  over  Denise  de  Mauriac, 
— 'I  was  ready  to  seize  upon  it  with  both  hands.  But 
whatever  my  motives,  my  determination  wavered  not 
a  moment,  and  my  reflections  served  not  to  check,  but 
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rather  to  vex  and  humiliate  me;  I  grew  angrier  as  I 
grew  more  resolved,  and  colder  as  I  grew  angrier. 
Anon  I  desisted  from  my  restlessness,  and  seated  my¬ 
self  again. 

“You  say,  Maitre  Bibaud,  that  they  plan  to  sail  in 
the  ship  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux?” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“This  vessel,  I  take  it,  is  a  property  of  the  estate, 
and  as  such  under  the  control  of  the  administrators?” 

“Undoubtedly,  Monsieur.” 

“Whom  you  represent?” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“Have  you  given  consent  to  its  use  for  this 
purpose?” 

“No,  Monsieur.  It  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  which 
I  await  your  instructions.” 

“Good.  My  instructions  are  that  it  is  to  remain 
where  it  is.” 

Maitre  Bibaud  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
“Your  instructions  shall  be  obeyed.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,”  he  replied.  “Is  it  permitted  that  when  I 
make  my  refusal  known, — when  I  communicate  it  to 
Monsieur  de  Chantonnay, — and  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac, — that  I  may  inform  them  it  is  by  your 
instructions?” 

I  saw  he  anticipated  a  stormy  scene,  from  which 
his  peaceful  disposition  shrank,  and  I  reflected  that 
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it  was  unfair  of  me  to  burden  him  with  so  uncon¬ 
genial  an  errand,  “You  need  not  take  them  the 
news,”  I  said.  “Let  us  go  now,  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Louis;  I  shall  myself  inform  them.” 

The  worthy  lawyer  heaved  a  sigh  of  vast  relief. 
“That  is  better.  Monsieur,”  he  said.  “But  first,  per¬ 
haps, — shall  we  drink  another  glass  together?” 

I  shook  my  head.  “It  grows  late,”  I  said.  “The 
sooner  we  set  about  this  business,  the  sooner  it  will 
be  done.” 

At  the  door  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis  we  were  met 
by  Jules,  the  footman,  with  whose  face  I  had  now 
become  familiar.  I  sent  my  name  to  Mile,  de 
Mauriac,  and  we  were  shewn  into  a  room  to  await 
her  pleasure.  We  waited  long,  and  in  the  end  it  was 
not  Mile,  de  Mauriac  who  came  to  learn  our  busi¬ 
ness,  but  Mme.  d’Esterre  and  the  Vicomte  de  Chan- 
tonnay.  They  greeted  Maitre  Bibaud  with  little  cor¬ 
diality,  and  me  with  less, 

“Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  has  sent  us  to  say  that 
she  is  unable  to  see  you  at  the  moment,  and  will  be 
obliged  if  you  will  tell  us  what  has  brought  you,” 
said  Chantonnay,  carelessly. 

“You  mean  that  she  refuses  to  see  me?”  I  enquired, 
angrily. 

“Your  acumen  does  you  credit.  Monsieur,”  he 
said,  with  studied  insolence. 
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“She  is  unfortunate  in  her  representative,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  “However,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  my  er¬ 
rand  is  not  without  interest  to  you,  or  to  Madame 
d’Esterre,” 

“No  doubt.  Monsieur.  We  are  interested  in  all 
that  has  to  do  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.” 

“I  learn  from  Maitre  Bibaud,  who,  in  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  has  found  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  consult  me,  that  it  is  her  purpose  to  make  use 
of  the  vessel  now  lying  in  the  Basin,  which  is  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  estate.” 

A  flush  of  anger  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.  “Maitre  Bibaud!”  he  cried, 
in  a  threatening  voice,  “what  is  this  I  hear  of  you?” 

“There  was  no  alternative.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,” 
answered  the  lawyer,  with  a  gesture  of  deprecation. 

“Talebearer!”  exclaimed  Mme.  d’Esterre,  indig¬ 
nantly. 

“  ‘Talebearer,’  ”  I  repeated.  “Was  it,  then,  your 
plan  to  leave  by  stealth?” 

“You  go  too  far.  Monsieur!”  declared  Chantonnay, 
with  the  blackest  of  scowls.  “Do  you  presume  to  ex¬ 
pect  we  shall  discuss  our  plans  with  you?” 

“I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  your  plans,  or  aught 
else,  with  you,”  I  said.  “As  you  know,  I  came  to  see 
Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.” 
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“Insolent!”  cried  Mme.  d’Esterre.  “What  if  the 
ship  is  a  property  of  the  estate?  What  of  it?” 

“Merely  this,  Madame,  that  I  have  instructed 
Maitre  Bibaud  that  the  ship  is  to  remain  where  it  is.” 

“And  you,  Maitre  Bibaud?”  exclaimed  Chanton- 
nay.  “Is  it  your  intention  to  recognize, — to  obey, — 
these  instructions?” 

Maitre  Bibaud  nodded  unhappily.  “I  have  no 
alternative.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,”  he  said  again. 

“Miserable  lawyer!”  said  Mme.  d’Esterre.  “Ma¬ 
demoiselle  de  Mauriac  shall  hear  of  this!  Too  long 
you  have  fattened  on  the  business  of  the  estate  of 
la  Roux!” 

Maitre  Bibaud,  steeped  in  profound  dejection, 
ventured  no  reply.  Speechless  with  fury,  Mme. 
d’Esterre  hurried  out  of  the  room.  M.  de  Chantonnay 
walked  twice  across  the  floor;  then  he  stopped  before 
me,  and  his  wrath  exploded.  “Meddler!”  he  shouted. 
“Hypocritical  scoundrel!  You  shall  suffer  for  this! 
You  shall  suffer  for  this!  At  last  you  throw  off  your 
mask!  At  last  you  appear  in  your  true  colours!” 

I  met  his  eyes  with  a  contemptuous  stare.  “Cun¬ 
ning  knave!”  I  said.  “Does  it  annoy  you  that  your 
scheme  has  miscarried?” 

“You  shall  answer  to  me  for  this!”  he  rejoined,  in 
a  voice  thick  with  rage.  “I  have  suffered  your  inso¬ 
lence  too  long!” 
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As  he  spoke,  Mile,  de  Mauriac  entered  the  room, 
but  his  back  was  to  the  door,  and  he  did  not  see  her. 
“The  time  has  come  to  settle  our  affair!”  he  cried. 
“The  Baron  de  Longueuil  is  no  longer  here  to  stop 
us!”  He  drew  his  sword  with  a  swish.  “Defend 
yourself.  Murderer!  We  shall  settle  this,  here  and 
now!” 

I  made  no  move  to  draw  my  sword,  but  folded  my 
arms,  and  answered  him  coldly.  “Calm  yourself. 
Monsieur,”  I  said.  “When  the  time  comes  to  settle 
our  affair,  I  shall  not  disappoint  you.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  I  prefer  to  keep  my  promise.” 

“Your  promise!”  he  retorted.  “A  pretty  villain 
you  are,  to  speak  of  promises!  Come,  Sir!” 

We  regarded  each  other  in  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  the  cold  voice  of  Denise  de  Mauriac. 
“Cease,  Armand,”  she  commanded.  “I  wish  to  speak 
to  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye.” 

Putting  him  aside  with  a  gesture  as  calm  as  it  was 
imperious,  she  faced  me  in  haughty,  beautiful  dis¬ 
dain.  “What  is  this  you  have  come  to  tell  me.  Mon¬ 
sieur?”  she  said. 

“I  have  come  to  tell  you.  Mademoiselle,  that  by 
my  instructions  the  ship  is  not  to  sail  for  France  at 
this  time,”  I  replied. 

She  studied  my  face  thoughtfully,  while  I  met  her 
eyes  as  best  I  could.  “I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine  your 
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reason,”  she  said.  She  paused  as  if  waiting  for  an 
explanation,  but  I  offered  none. 

“Is  it  that  you  desire  to  incommode  us?”  she 
asked. 

“Not  to  incommode  you.  Mademoiselle.  I  am  not 
reluctant  to  incommode  Madame  d’Esterre,  and  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 

“But  since,  in  incommoding  them,  you  also  incom¬ 
mode  me, — ?” 

“I  am  pained  by  a  necessity  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  pleasure,”  I  replied. 

“A  necessity,  Monsieur?” 

“I  consider  it  a  necessity  that  the  ship  should  re¬ 
main  where  it  is.” 

“Is  it  your  purpose  to  use  it?” 

“I  have  no  thought  of  doing  so.  Mademoiselle.” 

“You  judge  that  were  we  to  sail  away  in  the  ship 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  you  might  be  in  danger 
of  losing  that  much  of  the  property  which  you  have, — 
inherited?” 

“If  that  conclusion  seems  to  you  reasonable, 
Mademoiselle,  it  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other.” 

“But  it  does  not  seem  reasonable.  Is  it  that  you 
do  not  wish  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  to  leave  New 
France  until  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  fight 
with  him?” 

“That  would  be  no  reason  for  a  delay  of  more  than 
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twenty  minutes!!”  interjected  Chantonnay,  fiercely. 
But  Denise  de  Mauriac  silenced  him  with  a  look. 

“Monsieur  de  Chantonnay  seems  willing  enough 
to  fight  at  the  moment,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied,  im¬ 
patiently.  “But  why  puzzle  yourself  in  the  attempt 
to  divine  my  reasons?  Why  not  let  it  stand  at  this, 
that  the  ship  is  not  available?” 

“And  since  all  the  other  ships  have  sailed,  we  must 
spend  another  winter  here?” 

“It  would  seem  so.  Mademoiselle.” 

Mile,  de  Mauriac  turned  to  Maitre  Bibaud.  “I  am 
told  you  confirm  what  the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye  has 
said?”  she  remarked  in  a  tone  of  enquiry. 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle,”  he  replied.  “From  my 
point  of  view.  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  is  already 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  and  though  he  does  not  en¬ 
courage  me  to  call  him  by  that  title,  I  cannot  ignore 
or  disobey  such  orders  in  regard  to  the  estate  as  he 
may  see  fit  to  give  me.” 

“As  administrator  of  the  estate  you  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  authority  to  convert  any  part  of  it  into 
money  if  you  see  fit.  A  third  part  of  the  ship  is 
already  mine.  Can  you  not  arrange  to  pay  to  the 
Sieur  de  la  Saulaye,  on  my  behalf,  the  value  of  the 
two  thirds  part  which  is  due  to  him?  I  am  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  quarrel  with  the  value  which  he  may  see  fit 
to  set  upon  it.” 
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“That  might  he  done,  Mademoiselle,”  answered 
the  lawyer.  “But  only  with  his  consent.” 

“Is  such  a  proposal  acceptable  to  you.  Monsieur?” 
she  enquired  of  me.  “It  would  remove  all  apprehen¬ 
sion  as  to  what  might  become  of  the  ship.” 

“By  no  means,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied.  “Should 
my  cousin,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  be  finally  given 
up  as  dead,  you  are  welcome  to  such  part  of  the  ship 
as  may  descend  to  me,  at  no  charge  whatever;  in  the 
meantime,  I  do  not  desire  that  you  shall  use  it.” 

Though  her  words  had  been  calm,  I  had  seen  that 
her  wrath  had  been  rising,  and  at  this  plain  intimation 
on  my  part  that  it  was  my  purpose  to  exercise  control 
of  her  movements,  and  that  my  assertion  of  authority 
in  respect  to  the  ship  was  but  a  means  to  that  end,  her 
eyes  flashed,  and  the  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks. 

“This  is  insufferable!”  she  cried.  “Maitre  Bibaud, 
you  have  made  mischief  enough!  The  time  has  come 
when  you  must  choose  between  your  employers.  Be¬ 
think  you.  Sir, — have  I  no  rights?  Are  you  to  act 
the  part  of  a  fair  and  just  administrator  in  deciding 
such  disputes  as  arise  between  the  heirs,  or  are  you 
to  be  a  servile  partisan?  Is  this  man  already  so 
firmly  established  that  you  are  willing  to  invite  my 
wrath,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux, 
should  he  later  return,  to  gain  the  favour  of  one  who, 
himself,  dares  not  assert  his  succession?” 
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“Alas,  Mademoiselle,”  stammered  Maitre  Bibaud, 
wringing  his  hands  in  agitation,  “what  is  there  that 
I  can  do?” 

“You  can  sell  me  the  ship,  as  I  have  proposed,  and 
give  him  his  money.  You  have  the  authority,  and 
the  funds  are  in  your  hands.  Is  it  not  so?” 

“In  a  manner,  yes,”  admitted  the  lawyer,  “but, — ” 

“It  is  your  duty  as  an  executor, — nay,  more,  it  is 
your  duty  as  a  man, — to  protect  me  from  this  un¬ 
heard  of,  this  intolerable  usurpation  of  authority,  by 
one  whom  I  distrust  and  abhor!”  she  exclaimed, 
passionately.  “There  is  nothing  I  would  not  sacri¬ 
fice  to  be  free  of  such  a  bondage!” 

“But,  Mademoiselle,”  remonstrated  Bibaud,  in 
perplexity  and  distress,  “you  do  not  understand, — 
you  do  not  comprehend, — ^how  impossible  it  is  for  me 
to  do  as  you  ask.  Though  your  fortune  is  in  the 
hands  of  Maitre  Poirier  and  myself,  I, — ^we, — lack 
the  authority  to  spend  it  as  you  suggest.” 

“Then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  who  has  authority?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  I  tell  you  to  do  so?  Have  I  an¬ 
other  master  in  addition  to  this  man?” 

“No,  Mademoiselle.” 

“I  am  truly  pleased  to  hear  that!”  she  declared 
scornfully.  “In  such  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
why  you  cannot  expend  my  money  as  I  direct.” 

“Because,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  not  yet  of  age,” 
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said  Maitre  Bibaud,  with  hesitation.  “Because  such 
expenditures  cannot  legally  be  made  without  con¬ 
sent  of  your  guardian.” 

“My  guardian!”  exclaimed  Denise  de  Mauriac,  in 
utter  astonishment.  “But  have  you  not  told  me  I 
have  no  guardian?  My  guardian  was  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux, — but  he  is  dead,  and  no  other  has  been 
appointed.  If  a  guardian  is  necessary,  why  have  you 
not  moved  long  ago  to  have  one  appointed?” 

Maitre  Bibaud  looked  at  me  with  a  question  in  his 
eyes,  and  I  remembered  my  suggestion  that  we 
should  say  nothing  of  my  guardianship.  But  I  had 
no  mind  to  add  to  his  difficulties.  “You  may  tell 
her.”  I  said,  shortly. 

“At  first,”  he  explained,  slowly,  “I  thought  it 
would  be  unnecessary,  since  you.  Mademoiselle,  are 
so  nearly  of  age.  It  was  in  my  mind  that  should 
occasion  arise  we  would  ask  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 

“And  why  not  do  so  now?”  asked  Mme.  d’Esterre, 
eagerly. 

“Why  not  do  so  now?”  echoed  Mile,  de  Mauriac. 
“Is  there  not  occasion  enough?” 

“As  I  have  said,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  do  so,” 
continued  Maitre  Bibaud.  “But  when  I  came  to  study 
the  will  of  the  late  Comte  de  Mauriac,  I  found,  to  my 
amazement,  that  the  lawyer  who  had  drawn  it  had 
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made  an  omission  which  rendered  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  impossible.  Had  it  been  set  forth  that  your 
guardian  was  to  be  the  third  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  it 
would  now  be  in  order  to  appoint  his  successor.  But 
the  word  ‘third’  was  omitted.  It  was  stated  that  your 
guardian  was  to  be  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.  Hence, 
upon  the  death  of  the  third  Marquis,  the  fourth  Mar¬ 
quis  became  your  guardian,  and  upon  his  death, — 
upon  his  death.  Mademoiselle, — ” 

The  face  of  Denise  de  Mauriac  went  white,  and  a 
look  of  apprehension  stole  into  her  eyes.  “On  his 
death, — ?”  she  whispered. 

“Upon  his  death.  Mademoiselle,  the  guardianship 
of  your  person  and  your  fortune  passed  to  Monsieur 
de  la  Saulaye.” 

“Sainte  Vierge!”  she  muttered,  and  gazed  on  me 
as  a  bird  might  gaze  on  a  venomous  serpent.  “To 
Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye!  To  you!” 

“I  have  no  mind  to  make  my  guardianship  abhor¬ 
rent  to  you.  Mademoiselle,”  I  said. 

“Nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  to  me  than  the 
fact  itself!”  she  cried  wildly. 

“It  will  not  be  for  long.  Mademoiselle,”  I  said. 
“In  the  meantime, — ” 

“In  the  meantime  I  am  a  prisoner  in  Quebec!  A 
helpless  and  unwilling  prisoner,  dependent  upon  your 
pleasure!”  , 
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My  anger  at  her  words  might  have  been  less  had 
my  conscience  been  easier.  “In  the  meantime,”  I 
said,  curtly,  “it  is  as  well  you  should  know  how  mat¬ 
ters  stand,  and  be  guided  accordingly.” 

With  a  bow  that  matched  my  words,  I  left  her  to 
digest  the  information  as  best  she  might,  and  took 
my  way  down  the  rock  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  I 
had  left  my  boat  moored  to  a  landing  post.  It  was 
pitch  dark,  cold  and  snowing,  and  a  blustering  wind 
had  whipped  the  waters  of  the  Basin  into  great,  foam- 
topped  waves;  I  did  not  hesitate,  but  with  a  reckless 
curse  pushed  out  from  shore  and  crowded  on  full  sail, 
for  the  look  I  had  seen  in  the  eyes  of  Denise  de 
Mauriac  when  she  heard  I  was  her  guardian  had 
given  me  little  cause  to  be  enamoured  of  life.  When 
at  last  I  tied  up  at  la  Saulaye,  I  reflected  bitterly  that 
the  unhappy  are  always  safe. 
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TT HE  next  morning,  as  I  brooded  over  the  affair  of 
the  preceding  day,  Nannette  Picot  came  to  me  in 
deep  distress,  and  told  me  that  Noel  had  taken  ill 
during  the  night.  “Gabriel  and  I, — we  do  not  know 
what  to  do,”  she  said.  “Will  you  come  and  see  him. 
Monsieur?” 

I  hastened  to  comply  with  her  request,  and  was 
shocked  to  find  him  in  a  high  fever,  and  scarcely 
conscious;  his  moaning  shewed  that  he  was  in  pain. 
It  was  no  trifling  ailment  of  childhood,  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  disappear  under  careful  nurs¬ 
ing.  In  their  helplessness,  Gabriel  and  Nannette 
looked  to  me  for  counsel  with  a  trustfulness  which, 
alas,  had  little  justification.  “This  is  an  illness  with 
which  we  cannot  cope  here,”  I  said.  “We  must  take 
him  to  Quebec,  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  will  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.” 

Nannette  made  a  pitiful  gesture  of  dissent,  but 
Gabriel  nodded  his  head.  “Monsieur  Paul  is  right, 
Nannette,”  he  said.  “We  must  take  him  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  to-day.” 
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“Ah,  Monsieur,”  she  said,  beseechingly,  “they  are 
very  kind  and  good,  I  know,  those  Sisters,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  a  mother’s  care.  And  I, — ^I  cannot 
bear  to  be  parted  from  him  when  he  is  so  ill.  They 
will  tell  us  to  leave  him  there,  and  send  us  away; 
and  who  knows, — ?”  ' 

“It  is  for  his  good,  Nannette,”  said  Gabriel,  dog¬ 
gedly.  “One  must  remember  it  is  for  his  good.” 

But  Nannette  fell  to  weeping,  and  seized  me  by 
the  hand.  “Ah,  Monsieur  Paul,”  she  cried,  implor¬ 
ingly,  “can  you  not  arrange  it  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  stay  with  him?  There  are  many  things  I  could 
do  there.  I  could  scrub  and  wash  and  clean, — if 
they  would  only  let  me  stay!  I  know  they  would 
do  it  for  you,  if  you  would  but  ask  them, — for  you, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux!” 

It  was  true  enough.  There  were  few  things  the 
authorities  in  New  France  would  not  do  for  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  if  I  would  but  ask  them.  Here, 
at  least,  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux  that  I  could  exercise  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  and  I  welcomed  the  opportunity.  “Never 
fear,  Nannette,”  I  answered,  heartily.  “You  shall 
stay  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  if  I  have  to  go  to  the  Governor 
himself  about  it.” 

It  was  a  calm,  warm  day,  such  as  now  and  then 
comes  in  New  France  in  late  autumn.  We  wrapped 
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Noel  up  in  blankets,  and  Gabriel  took  him  in  bis 
sturdy  arms,  that  never  tired  until  he  had  carried 
him  up  the  long  and  steep  incline,  and  laid  him  on 
the  bed  to  which  the  kind  eyed  Mother  Superior 
led  us.  It  afforded  us  little  comfort  to  note  the 
gravity  of  their  faces  as  they  examined  him.  When 
the  time  came  for  us  to  leave,  I  beckoned  the  Mother 
Superior  to  one  side,  and  presented  my  petition  in 
regard  to  Nannette;  I  could  see  the  request  was  an 
embarrassing  one,  and  she  explained  to  me  that  their 
accommodation  was  already  overtaxed,  but  I  pressed 
the  matter  with  such  insistence,  and  made  so  much 
of  the  obligation  under  which  this  favour  would 
place  me,  that  she  finally  smiled  and  consented,  and 
I  made  a  mental  note  to  see  to  it  that  the  obligation 
was  discharged  while  I  was  still  in  control  of  the 
estate  of  la  Roux. 

During  the  fortnight  which  followed,  Noel  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  De¬ 
cember  that  we  were  given  reasonable  assurance  of 
his  ultimate  recovery;  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  when  I  had  come  to  see  him,  and  bring  him 
a  small  present,  that  I  found  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais 
at  his  bedside. 

I  noted  her  presence  with  a  trifle  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  fearing  she  might  reproach  me  for  having 
omitted  to  visit  her,  in  the  face  of  her  pressing  in- 
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vitations,  but  my  misgivings  proved  unnecessary; 
she  was  cordiality  itself.  “It  is  only  now  I  begin 
to  learn  how  kind  of  heart  you  are,  Monsieur,”  she 
said.  “Had  you  wished  some  one  to  sing  your 
praises,  you  could  have  chosen  no  admirer  more  gen¬ 
uine  or  more  eager  than  Noel  Picot.” 

“And  he,  for  his  part,  could  have  chosen  no  more 
discriminating  auditor,”  I  replied. 

Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  laughed.  “I  see.  Mon¬ 
sieur,  you  are  a  stickler  for  truth,  from  your  choice 
of  that  word  ‘discriminating’.  I  have  known  men 
who  would  have  said  ‘fascinating’  or  some  such 
extravagant  word.” 

“I  might  well  have  said  ‘fascinating’  and  kept  far 
within  the  truth,”  I  answered. 

She  shook  her  head.  “Actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  Monsieur,”  she  said.  “Howbeit,  I  am  glad 
to  learn  you  are  not  always  cold.” 

“And  I,  Mademoiselle,  am  pleased,  though  no  whit 
surprised,  to  find  that  you  are  as  good  as  you  are 
beautiful,  spending  your  time  in  visiting  the  sick  and 
all  such  good  works,”  I  replied. 

She  glanced  at  me  and  lowered  her  eyes.  “It  is 
no  small  reward,”  she  said  softly,  “to  have  earned 
the  approbation  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

When  she  had  left  us,  I  talked  with  Noel  for  a 
time,  and  then  took  my  homeward  way,  reflecting 
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upon  the  difficulty  of  judging  the  character  of  women; 
I  had  not  looked  upon  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  as 
one  who  was  like  to  be  found  visiting  the' poor  and 
sick,  and  my  heart  warmed  toward  her  at  the  thought 
of  her  kindness  to  Noel.  That  I  had  misjudged  her 
seemed  still  more  clear  to  me  a  few  days  later,  when 
I  learned  from  Gabriel  that  she  caused  Noel  to  be 
taken  to  her  home,  that  he  might  have  better  attention 
during  the  period  of  his  convalescence.  “When  I 
tried  to  thank  her.  Monsieur,  she  would  not  listen  to 
me;  she  told  me  she  had  grown  so  fond  of  him  that 
it  would  be  no  trouble,  but  a  great  pleasure,”  said 
Gabriel,  beaming  with  pride. 

In  the  weeks  which  followed  I  visited  Noel  fre¬ 
quently,  and  saw  not  a  little  of  Amelie  de  Beaumar¬ 
chais.  Often,  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving, 
she  would  invite  me  to  seat  myself  before  the  fire 
in  their  salon  and  talk  with  her  of  my  affairs,  listen¬ 
ing  meanwhile  with  the  greatest  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  Often  I  would  tell  her  of  my  early  life  at  la 
Saulaye,  of  my  adventures  in  the  Navy,  of  my  father’s 
misfortunes  and  the  search  which  had  cost  us  so  dear, 
of  my  plans  to  seek  further  for  my  cousin  Gaston, 
— of  everything,  in  short,  save  of  Denise  de  Mauriac, 
and  the  unhappy  relation  in  which  we  now  stood. 

Nevertheless,  the  news  of  my  guardianship  ulti¬ 
mately  came  to  her  ears.  One  afternoon, — it  was 
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early  in  February, — she  made  jesting  mention  of  it, 
and  when  I  asked  her  the  source  of  her  information, 
she  told  me  she  had  it  from  the  Intendant  of  New 
France.  “It  was  Monsieur  Dupuy  who  told  me,”  she 
said.  “Yesterday,  when  I  was  at  his  palace  with 
Monsieur  d’Aigremont.” 

“Indeed?”  I  said,  thoughtfully,  being  puzzled  to 
know  what  had  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Dupuy. 

“Yes,  ‘indeed’,”  repeated  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais, 
mimicking  me,  with  a  touch  of  raillery.  “That  is 
precisely  what  I  said  to  myself  when  I  heard  of  it. 
It  is  a  terrible  responsibility,  is  it  not,  to  be  charged 
with  the  guardianship  of  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so 
wealthy  a  damsel  as  Denise  de  Mauriac?” 

“It  is  no  light  responsibility.  Mademoiselle,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

“No  doubt  it  has  compensations,”  she  continued, 
mockingly.  “No  doubt  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
see  her  even  more  often  than  you  would  otherwise 
do;  as  if  anyone  were  like  to  be  troubled  by  too 
frequent  visits  from  the  interesting  hermit  of  la 
Saulaye!” 

“I  have  no  mind  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  Mademoiselle,”  I  answered  moodily.  “My 
visits  have  been  neither  unduly  frequent,  nor  unduly 
prolonged.” 

“Tell  me,”  enquired  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais,  “is 
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she  kind?  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  her  as 
I  should  like  to  be;  to  me,  though  her  manner  and 
distinction  are  beyond  praise,  she  has  ever  seemed 
a  trifle  haughty,  a  trifle  reserved,  and  I  have  foimd 
myself  wondering  whether  she  is  as  cold  and  im- 
responsive  as  she  appears  to  be.” 

“I  am  no  great  judge  of  character.  Mademoiselle,” 
I  said,  with  hesitation,  being  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  her.  “But  what,  may  I  ask,  had  his 
Excellency  the  Intendant  to  say  in  regard  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  her  guardian?” 

“He  was  well  nigh  as  reticent  as  yourself.  Mon¬ 
sieur.  But  he  entrusted  me  with  a  message  for  you.” 

“Pray  what  was  his  message?” 

“He  requested  me  to  present  his  compliments  to 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
do  him  the  honour,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  next 
visit  to  Quebec,  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
a  brief  conversation  about  it.” 

“I  thank  you.  Mademoiselle.  I  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  call  upon  him  this  afternoon.” 

Pondering  the  Intendant’s  message,  and  curious 
as  to  what  it  meant,  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  abstraction, 
from  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  rouse  myself  to 
carry  on  my  share  of  the  conversation,  and  presently 
Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  taxed  me  with  my  inattention. 
She  suggested  that  since  I  was  plainly  all  eagerness 
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to  go  and  see  M.  Dupuy,  I  might  perhaps  escort  her 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  to  which  it  was  her  purpose  to  pay 
a  visit.  I  humbly  begged  her  pardon,  admitting  that 
her  surmise  was  correct,  and  when  she  had  donned 
her  furs  (which  were  vastly  becoming  to  her)  we  set 
out. 

The  day  was  cold  and  crystal  clear,  and  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  sky  was  tinged  with  the  amber  of  ap¬ 
proaching  sunset ;  the  air  was  still,  save  when  now  and 
then  a  light  wind  stirred  the  powdery  snow  into  whirl¬ 
ing  eddies,  and  bent  the  columns  of  smoke  that  rose 
straight  and  high  from  every  chimney.  From  the 
house  of  M.  d’Aigremont  we  took  our  way  down  the 
Rue  St.  Louis,  and  turned  into  the  Rue  Parloir,  past 
the  convent  of  the  Ursulines.  The  way  was  icy,  and 
I  offered  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  my  arm;  even  with 
this  assistance,  she  slipped  as  we  entered  the  Rue 
Desjardins,  and  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  sup¬ 
ported  her  about  the  waist.  She  looked  up  into  my 
face  and  laughed.  Her  waist  was  slender  and  lissom; 
her  cheeks  were  rosy  pink,  and  her  lips  were  as  red 
as  her  teeth  were  white.  In  the  depths  of  her  eyes, 
behind  the  drooping  lashes,  behind  the  circlets  of 
dark,  transparent  blue,  there  seemed  to  lurk  a  gleam 
of  languorous  wickedness,  as  she  lingered  in  my 
arms;  not  long, — a  fleeting  moment  only, — ^but  long 
enough  that  I  knew  she  had  lingered.  When  she  had 
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recovered  her  footing,  and  we  looked  up,  we  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  Denise  de  Mauriac. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  her  since  our  angry 
parting  in  the  preceding  November,  and  I  scarce 
dared  hope  she  would  so  much  as  recognise  my 
presence,  but  such  awkwardness  as  might  have 
marked  our  encounter  was  bridged,  if  not  removed, 
by  the  cordiality  of  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais,  who 
greeted  her  with  effusion.  Mile,  de  Mauriac  was 
walking  toward  the  public  square,  and  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  permitted  us  to  fall  in  with  her; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  did  so  listlessly,  as  if  choos¬ 
ing  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  made  no  attempt  at 
conversation,  though  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais,  who  was 
between  us,  directed  her  remarks  alternately  to  one 
of  us  and  then  the  other. 

“It  is  curious  that  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  and  I 
should  have  met  you  to-day.  Mademoiselle,”  she  said. 
“It  is  but  a  few  minutes  since  we  were  speaking  of 
you,  is  it  not  so.  Monsieur?” 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied. 

“Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  that  he 
had  become  your  guardian,  and  I  could  not  but  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  inheriting  a  post  of  so  great 
honour  and  responsibility.  You,  too.  Mademoiselle, 
are  fortunate  that  your  affairs  have  fallen  into  hands 
so  capable  and  conscientious.  I  have  seen  much  of 
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Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  of  late,  and  his  good  quali¬ 
ties  have  become  more  and  more  apparent  to  me. 
But  no  doubt  you  have  recognised  them  long  since, 
Mademoiselle,  have  you  not?” 

Denise  de  Mauriac  ignored  her  question.  “Did 
Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  inform  you  that  he  is  my 
guardian?”  she  enquired,  coldly. 

“By  no  means,  Mademoiselle.  He  is  a  model  of 
discretion,”  replied  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais. 

“It  requires  no  great  discretion  to  refrain  from 
the  mention  of  family  affairs,  lest  they  become  a 
subject  of  public  gossip.  Mademoiselle,”  I  remarked, 
morosely. 

An  angry  flush  rose  in  the  cheeks  of  Denise  de 
Mauriac  at  this  remark,  but  she  made  no  comment, 
and  as  we  had  now  reached  the  square,  she  turned  to 
the  right  with  a  farewell  which  did  full  justice  to  the 
opinion  of  her  character  which  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais 
had  expressed,  while  we  pursued  our  way  past  the 
College  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  Hotel  Dieu  I  parted 
with  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais,  and  went  down  the  hill 
to  the  Intendant’s  Palace  in  a  state  of  unreasonable 
irritation. 
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M  •  Dupuy, — Claude  Thomas  Dupuy,  Intendant 
of  New  France, — received  me  immediately  upon  my 
arrival,  and  greeted  me  with  deference  which  was 
flattering  in  the  extreme.  “I  should  have  called  upon 
you  at  la  Saulaye,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  instead  of 
imposing  upon  your  kindness  to  come  hither,”  he 
said,  “had  it  not  been  that  I  knew  you  were  like  to 
be  in  Quebec  within  the  next  day  or  so,  to  visit  the 
young  lad  in  whom  you  have  taken  so  kindly  an  in¬ 
terest.” 

“That  would  scarce  have  been  fitting,  your  Excel¬ 
lency,”  I  responded.  “It  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal 
subjects  of  the  King  in  New  France  to  hold  themselves 
at  the  order  of  the  Governor-General  and  yourself.” 

“Nevertheless,  Monsieur,  it  is  not  for  a  mere  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  government  of  this  insignificant  colony 
to  speak  in  a  tone  of  authority  to  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux.  Indeed,  were  I  prone  to  be  puffed  up  with 
my  importance,  which  I  am  not,  the  overbearing  in¬ 
solence  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamois  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  humble  me.” 
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“But,  surely,  your  Excellency, - ” 

“This  very  afternoon.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  he  has 
tried  me  to  the  limit  of  my  patience.  I  am  ac¬ 
customed  to  his  lack  of  courtesy,”  said  the  Intendant, 
morosely,  “and  that,  in  itself,  is  no  longer  enough 
to  annoy  me.  But  when  he  sets  himself  to  trick  me, 
— and  succeeds  in  tricking  me, — into  aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting  him  in  his  unworthy  schemes, — that,  I  confess, 
Monsieur,  irritates  me  beyond  measure.” 

“It  is  unfortunate,  your  Excellency,  that  there 
should  be  friction,”  I  ventured. 

“I  vow  it  is  not  my  fault.  Monsieur.  But  what 
can  one  do?  You  may  have  heard  that  Monsieur 
de  Lignery  came  to  Quebec  yesterday?” 

“The  commandant  at  Michilimackinac?” 

“The  same.  Monsieur.  He  went  at  once  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Beauharnois,  and  has  been  closeted  with  him 
yesterday  and  to-day.  This  afternoon  they  finally  con¬ 
descended  to  call  me  into  consultation,  and  informed 
me  they  had  decided  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians 
known  as  Foxes,  whose  villages  are  not  far  from  the 
command  of  the  Sieur  de  Lignery.  I  reminded  the 
Governor  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  King,  enjoin¬ 
ing  him  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  since  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  failure  would  be  frightful.  He  rejoined 
that  he  was  prepared  to  rely  upon  his  own  judgment 
rather  than  that  of  the  King,  and  I  thought  it  my 
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duty  to  inform  him  that  his  words  smelled  of  treason, 
and  to  beg  that  he  would  amend  them.  But  he  took 
my  remonstrance  amiss,  and  told  me  I  gave  myself 
airs  that  did  not  belong  to  me,  holding  his  fist  before 
my  nose  as  he  said  it.  I  confess  I  almost  forgot  he 
was  the  Governor-General,  and  felt  for  a  moment  like 
knocking  his  jaw  out  of  joint;  but  thank  God,  I  con¬ 
tented  myself  with  asking  him  to  spare  his  abuse,  and 
proceed  to  the  business  on  which  he  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  summon  me.” 

Being  less  interested  in  the  squabbles  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Intendant  than  in  the  matter  of  my 
guardianship  of  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  I  was  tempted  to 
make  a  similar  request,  but  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
temptation. 

“I  think  he  would  have  liked  me  to  forget  myself 
in  the  presence  of  his  confederate,  de  Lignery,  but 
when  he  saw  I  would  not  do  so,  he  went  on  to  inform 
me  that  they  had  concocted  a  letter  to  His  Majesty 
the  King,  in  forwarding  which  Beauharnois  wished 
me  to  join  him.  In  it  he  relates  how  de  Lignery  has 
learned  that  the  Foxes  have  promised  our  enemies 
to  massacre  all  the  French  in  their  country.  ‘This,’ 
he  says,  ‘compels  us  to  make  war  in  earnest.’  By 
recommendation  of  de  Lignery,  he  will  arrange  that 
Monsieur  Desliettes  from  Louisiana  shall  join  our 
forces  with  five  hundred  Indians  and  a  score  of 
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Frenchmen,  and  a  combined  attack  will  be  made.  He 
goes  on  to  say  it  will  cost  sixty  thousand  livres  to 
carry  out  their  project.” 

“You  puzzle  me.  Why  do  you  regard  this  as  an 
unworthy  scheme?  It  may,  perhaps,  be  unwise, — 
but  why  unworthy?” 

“Ah,  Monsieur!  It  is  but  natural  that  a  nature 
so  noble  as  yours  should  fail  to  suspect  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  which  the  Governor  is  capable.  But  I, — I, 
who  know  him, — I  am  convinced  that  he  is  inspired 
by  motives  of  covetousness, — that  he  is  prepared  to 
spend  the  King’s  money,  and  the  lives  of  the  King’s 
subjects,  in  this  venture,  with  no  higher  purpose  than 
to  enrich  himself  by  buying  up  all  the  furs  of  the 
country  traversed  by  the  army.” 

“No  doubt  you  refused  to  join  him  in  the  letter 
of  which  you  speak?” 

M.  Dupuy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Alas,  Mon- 
sier  le  Marquis.  What  would  you?  The  Marquis 
de  Beauharnois  is,  after  all,  the  Governor-General  of 
New  France.  Had  we  been  alone,  I  might  have  told 
him  what  I  thought  of  it.  But  there  was  Lignery,  his 
accomplice,  to  report  every  word  I  said, — perhaps  to 
falsify  my  utterances.  The  Minister,  in  his  letters, 
never  ceases  to  enjoin  upon  me  that  I  must  seek  to 
preserve  harmony  with  the  Governor.  The  conduct 
of  military  operations  is  specifically  comprised 
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within  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General;  was  it 
for  me  to  invite  criticism  by  going  beyond  my  own 
jurisdiction  to  oppose  him?  Short  of  doing  so,  I 
had  no  other  alternative  than  to  place  my  name  be¬ 
neath  his.  But  I  promise  you,  I  shall  write  another 
letter,  all  my  own,  in  which  I  shall  expose  his  motives; 
whether  or  not  action  results  from  my  letter,  I  shall, 
at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty 
in  writing  it.” 

“No  doubt  it  will  receive  careful  consideration, 
your  Excellency.” 

“Between  ourselves,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Intendant  in  a  confidential  tone,  “between 
ourselves,  I  have  had  no  little  trouble  with  this  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Beauharnois.  When  I  came  here  I  had  no 
thought  but  to  work  with  him  in  the  utmost  harmony, 
as  a  fellow  servant  of  the  King,  each  of  us  doing  his 
part  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  languishing  trade 
and  the  deplorable  finances  of  this  struggling  colony, 
— to  extend  settlement  and  fortify  its  defences.  With¬ 
in  my  own  sphere  I  have  done  my  humble  best,  but 
my  efforts  in  almost  every  direction  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  baulked  by  his  lack  of  sympathy, — nay, 
more,  by  his  active  opposition.  High-handed  and 
overbearing,  he  will  brook  no  authority  in  New 
France  save  his  own.  Had  I  thought  less  of  my  duty, 
and  more  of  ease  and  profit,  I  might  have  joined  with 
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him  to  enrich  myself  at  the  expense  of  the  King  and 
the  colonists;  we  might  have  worked  together  like 
the  two  fingers  of  one  hand.  But  I  thank  God  such 
was  never  my  way.  And  because  I  have  sought  to 
do  my  duty, — because  I  have  held  the  expenditures 
of  the  colony  with  a  tight  hand,  and  administered  the 
King’s  justice  without  fear  or  favour, — because  I  have 
opposed  with  all  my  strength  his  avaricious  and  con¬ 
scienceless  designs, — he  has  taken  to  writing  to  the 
Minister  letters  in  which  he  imputes  to  me  those  very 
motives  which  he,  himself,  harbours, — to  maligning 
me,  and  slandering  me.  So  successful  has  he  been 
with  his  accusations  that  now,  forsooth,  I  find  myself 
put  upon  my  defence,  (incredible  as  it  seems)  and 
required  to  shew  cause  why  I  should  not  be  recalled! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  my  dear  Marquis?” 

“In  this  world.  Monsieur  I’Intendant,  one  is  too 
often  required  to  defend  himself  against  unjust  ac¬ 
cusations.  No  doubt  you  will  be  upheld  by  your 
own  consciousness  of  innocence.” 

“No  doubt.  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  Were  the  en¬ 
quiry  to  be  conducted  by  the  Minister  here,  in  New 
France,  where  many  men  know  the  facts,  and  wit¬ 
nesses  are  plenty,  I  should  be  confident  of  the  out¬ 
come.  But  in  France  it  is  different,  and  for  that 
very  reason  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  lay  the  matter 
before  you.  In  such  an  affair,  the  countenance  and 
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support  of  so  great,  so  wealthy,  and  so  influential  a 
nobleman  as  yourself  would  be  invaluable.” 

Though  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  Governor  and  the  Intendant,  I  distrusted  the 
latter  sincerely,  and  had  no  wish  to  commit  myself  in 
his  favour.  “Alas,  your  Excellency,”  I  replied,  “you 
are  under  a  misapprehension.  Great  as  may  have 
been  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  late  Marquis 
de  la  Roux,  I  am  in  no  such  position  as  he  occupied. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  intention  of  going  to  France  in 
the  near  future;  it  is  my  firm  purpose  to  devote  my¬ 
self  to  a  continued  search  for  such  traces  of  my  un¬ 
fortunate  cousin  as  may  still  be  found.” 

“That  may  be.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  said  the  In¬ 
tendant.  “Yet  you  cannot  blame  me  if  I  esteem  the 
chance  of  your  soon  going  to  France  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  me  in  asking  your  assistance,  in  case  you  should 
be  there  at  the  time.” 

“Moreover,  Monsieur  ITntendant,  the  Minister 
would  rightly  give  my  testimony  little  weight,  as  not 
being  first  hand.” 

“Your  hesitancy  does  you  credit.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,”  replied  M.  Dupuy.  “I  do  not  seek  to  induce 
you  to  favour  me  beyond  my  merits.  All  I  ask  is 
justice.  But  in  the  meantime  I  shall  doubtless  find 
opportunity  (if  you  will  be  so  kind)  to  convince  you 
that  I  am  entitled  to  your  support;  you  who  are,  I 
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know,  still  loyal  to  the  interests  of  New  France,  though 
called  by  Fate  to  distinguish  yourself  in  a  wider  and 
more  brilliant  field  of  opportunity.” 

A  servant  entered  with  a  tray,  upon  which  were 
glasses  and  a  decanter  of  wine.  When  I  was  served, 
the  Intendant  took  up  his  glass.  “To  your  good 
health.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  he  said,  and  carried 
it  to  his  lips. 

“And  to  yours.  Monsieur  ITntendant,”  I  replied, 
bowing,  and  drinking  in  turn. 

“It  is  a  strange  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  which 
has  brought  to  you  the  honours  and  wealth  you  now 
enjoy.  Monsieur,”  said  Dupuy  meditatively,  in  a  voice 
not  free  from  envy. 

“A  most  unfortunate  and  untoward  series  of  mis¬ 
haps,  Monsieur  ITntendant,  which  no  one  could  de¬ 
plore  more  deeply  than  I,”  I  answered. 

“Yes,  yes!”  said  the  Intendant,  soothingly.  “Yes 
indeed!  Yet  it  is  a  consolation  to  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  noble  family 
of  St.  Etienne  de  la  Roux,  that  the  succession  has 
fallen  upon  one  so  worthy, — ^so  eminently  worthy  in 
all  respects  (if  I  may  venture  to  say  it)  as  yourself. 
For  my  own  part,  the  matter  is  of  peculiar  interest 
to  me,  since  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an  old  friend 
of  Madame  d’Esterre,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  late  Marquis  to  such  an  extent  that 
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he  entrusted  her  with  the  care  of  his  son  and  his 
ward.  We  are  quite  old  friends.” 

“So  I  have  heard,  your  Excellency,”  I  replied. 

“A  most  estimable  lady,  Madame  d’Esterre,  of  the 
highest  principles,”  said  M.  Dupuy. 

“So  I  am  informed,  your  Excellency,”  I  remarked, 
without  enthusiasm. 

“It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  she  has  spoken  harshly 
to  you.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  but  that  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  mere  manifestation  of  the  transport  of  grief 
into  which  she  was  thrown  by  the  loss  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  her  heart;  I  am  sure  you  will  be  too 
magnanimous  to  cherish  resentment  against  her  on 
the  score  of  her  lack  of  restraint.” 

“She  has  but  said  what  many  others  have  thought,” 
I  rejoined.  “What  many  others,  no  doubt,  still  think.” 

“Absurd,  Monsieur  le  Marquis!”  exclaimed  Dupuy, 
with  a  vigorous  gesture  of  dissent.  “Your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  your  ill-fated  cousin  have  more  than  vindi¬ 
cated  you,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  suspicious, 
and  you  are  highly  commended  in  all  quarters.  Your 
reluctance  to  assume  the  title  is  also  regarded  as 
most  commendable.” 

“I  beg  you  to  speak  no  further  of  it,”  said  I.  “To 
me,  the  subject  is  a  painful  one.” 

“Your  scruples,  unnecessary  as  they  are,  do  you 
honour,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  replied  Dupuy.  “But 
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of  what  were  we  speaking  before  we  touched  on  the 
subject?  Ah,  yes, — I  was  telling  you  of  my  interest 
in  the  family  of  the  late  Marquis.  More  than  all, 
I  am  interested  in  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac, — never 
before  have  I  had  the  privilege  to  meet  a  young  lady 
more  universally  admired,  or  more  deserving  of  uni¬ 
versal  admiration.  What  beauty, — what  grace, — 
what  distinction!  Ah,  me.  Monsieur  le  Marquis, — 
old  as  I  am,  I  too  have  fallen  in  a  measure  under  the 
spell  of  her  charms!” 

“I  should  scarcely  describe  your  Excellency  as 
old,”  said  I. 

“Old  enough  to  have  learned  that  life  is  short.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,”  moralized  the  Intendant,  and  fell 
into  a  moment’s  silence,  which  afforded  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  him,  at  last,  to  the  subject  on  which 
I  had  understood  he  wished  to  see  me. 

“I  learned  from  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumarchais 
that  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  my  guardianship 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac,”  I  observed. 

He  nodded  his  head.  “Yes,”  he  said,  thought¬ 
fully.  “Yes,  I  wished  to  see  you  about  your  guardian¬ 
ship  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.”  He  paused. 

“What  of  it,  your  Excellency?”  I  enquired,  with 
a  touch  of  impatience. 

“In  certain  quarters,  it  is  not  well  received,”  he 
remarked,  significantly. 
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“I  am  aware  of  that,”  I  replied. 

“In  fact,”  he  continued,  “an  application  has  been 
laid  before  me  requesting  that  I  put  an  end  to  it,  and 
substitute  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 

“Laid  before  you?  By  whom?” 

“By  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.” 

“Upon  what  grounds,  your  Excellency?” 

“The  first  reason  urged  is  that  since  the  late  Comte 
de  Mauriac  knew  nothing  of  you,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  was  aware  of  your  existence,  it  was  mani¬ 
festly  not  his  intention  to  constitute  you  his  daughter’s 
guardian.” 

“The  argument  seems  sound,”  I  said.  “What  other 
reasons  are  given?” 

The  Intendant  hesitated.  “I  shall  read  it  to  you,” 
he  said,  drawing  the  document  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
opening  it: — 

“That  the  said  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye  is  too  young 
to  have  acquired  the  discretion  needed  for  the  fit 
administration  of  the  said  trust;  that  his  actions 
have  shewn  him  to  be  arbitrary,  hot-tempered  and 
devoid  of  good  judgment;  that  your  petitioner, 
while  not  prepared  to  accuse  him  of  ill-doing  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  suspicion  rests  upon  him 
in  the  matter  of  the  death  of  the  fourth  Marquis 
de  la  Roux,  which  renders  intercourse  with  him  un- 
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congenial  to  her  and  to  those  by  whom  she  is  sur¬ 
rounded.” 

The  Intendant  laid  down  the  paper  with  a  shrug 
of  deprecation.  “I  cannot  believe  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac  herself  composed  this  rigmarole,”  he 
declared.  “I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  she 
came  to  lend  her  name  to  it.” 

“For  the  most  part,  it  is  true,”  I  said. 

“Nonsense,  my  dear  Marquis,”  remonstrated  Du- 
puy,  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  “It  is  absurd.  In 
every  respect  it  is  absurd.” 

“What  is  your  intention  in  regard  to  the  matter?” 
I  enquired. 

“What  are  your  wishes  in  regard  to  it.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis?” 

“I  scarce  know  what  my  wishes  are.  My  own 
fitness  is  for  others  to  judge.  But  to  substitute  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay, — I  see  no  merit  in  that  pro¬ 
posal.” 

“Nor  I,”  replied  the  Intendant.  “Moreover,  were 
I  ever  so  eager  to  make  the  change,  I  am  doubtful  of 
my  authority  to  do  so.  I  am  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Law  in  New  France,  and  were 
evidence  presented  that  your  actions  were  in  violation 
of  your  trust,  and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Mauriac,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  inter- 
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fere,  and  restrain  you  if  necessary.  But  no  such  evi¬ 
dence  is  offered.  Therefore,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
if  it  be  your  wish  that  this  petition  shall  be  dis¬ 
missed, - ” 

“No,  no,  your  Excellency,”  I  replied,  having  no 
wish  to  put  myself  under  an  obligation  to  him,  “I 
beg  that  you  will  not  permit  yourself  to  be  influenced 
by  me.  You  must  do  your  duty  as  you  see  it;  for 
my  part,  I  shall  put  no  obstacle  in  your  way.” 

“Quite  so.  Monsieur.  Your  attitude  is  fairness  it¬ 
self,  and  makes  it  more  than  ever  clear  to  me  that 
you  are  of  all  men  the  best  fitted  to  be  the  guardian 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac;  my  course  is  clear.  It 
grieves  me  that  in  following  it  I  must  incur  her  dis¬ 
pleasure,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.” 

“Perhaps,  Monsieur  ITntendant,  if  you  could  think 
of  a  guardian  more  suitable  than  either  one  of 
us, - ” 

“By  no  means,”  said  Dupuy.  “We  shall  let  mat¬ 
ters  stand  as  they  are.  It  will  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Superior  Council, 
but  it  will  be  a  mere  formality.  I  can  bring  it  before 
the  Council  at  any  meeting  that  suits  your  convenience. 
When  shall  it  be.  Monsieur?” 

“Whenever  it  may  please  your  Excellency.” 

“Then  let  it  be  next  Monday  morning.” 

“Very  well,  your  Excellency,”  I  answered,  and 
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rose  to  take  my  leave.  He  pressed  me  to  stay  to 
dinner  with  him,  but  I  excused  myself  on  the  ground 
of  my  desire  to  return  to  la  Saulaye  ere  it  grew  too 
late. 
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X_JpON  learning  that  the  question  of  my  guardian¬ 
ship  of  Mile,  de  Mauriac  was  to  come  up  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Superior  Council,  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
hamois  invited  me  to  visit  him  at  the  Castle  of  St. 
Louis,  which  I  did  on  the  Friday  afternoon.  He  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  an  affability  no  less  cordial  than  that 
of  the  Intendant. 

“Welcome,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  la  Roux,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  taking  me  by  the  haiid,  and  leading  me  to 
a  chair.  “Pray  be  seated.”  He  touched  a  bell,  and 
a  servant  appeared.  “Bring  refreshments  for  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

When  we  were  alone,  he  regarded  me  in  silence 
for  a  moment,  with  a  thoughtful  expression.  “I  have 
wished  for  some  time  to  have  a  talk  with  you,”  he 
said.  “Unfortunately,  the  duties  of  my  office  have 
pressed  me  unduly.  When  you  were  last  here  you 
announced  yourself  as  the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye.  And 
now,  one  must  call  you  Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

“It  is  not  necessary,  your  Excellency,”  I  replied. 
“I  take  more  pleasure  in  being  addressed  as  the  Sieur 
de  la  Saulaye.” 
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“So  I  have  heard,”  said  the  Marquis  de  Beauhar- 
nois,  “but  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  not  merely 
our  pleasure,  but  our  duty,  to  address  you  as  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

“  ‘The  time  has  come’  your  Excellency?” 

“I  have  this  week  received  letters  from  France, 
which  were  forwarded  by  courier  from  Louisbourg,” 
said  the  Governor-General.  “One  of  them,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  refers  to  you.” 

“To  me.  Monsieur?” 

“From  it  I  learn  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  the 
King  has  recognized  you  as  successor  to  the  late  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux,  and  confirmed  you  in  the  title.” 

I  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

“It  is  a  title  of  most  notable  dignity,”  continued 
Beauhamois.  “The  first  Marquis  de  la  Roux  was 
made  a  peer  of  France.  I  am  told  that  had  the  late 
Marquis  not  perished  when  he  did,  he  would  have 
been  elevated  to  a  dukedom.  Who  knows  but  that 
distinction  may  he  reserved  for  you?” 

“It  is  unlikely,  your  Excellency,”  I  replied. 

“That  remains  to  be  seen.  For  great  advancement, 
two  things  are,  in  general,  necessary, — to  wit,  ability 
and  opportunity.  Of  your  ability  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion;  the  opportunity  which  now  opens  to  you  is  such 
as  comes  to  few  men  indeed, — an  opportunity  in  which 
your  rank  and  your  wealth  march  hand  in  hand,  each 
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rendering  the  other  more  valuable  and  more  useful. 
If  I  might  suggest  an  avenue  of  service  among  the 
many  which  will  lie  open  to  you,  an  avenue  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  influence  which  will 
come  of  your  rank  and  wealth,  you  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  exact  and  life-long  knowledge, — I  would 
suggest  that  you  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  New  France,  and  devote  yourself  to  furthering  the 
prosperity  of  this  none  too  prosperous  province.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  a  matter  now  in  hand  upon  which  much 
of  our  prosperity  hinges, — the  question  whether  we 
are  to  have  a  new  Intendant,  or  whether  Monsieur 
Dupuy  is  to  be  continued  in  the  high  office  which  he 
has  so  ignobly  filled.  You  would  be  astonished,  were 
I  to  tell  you  of  the  vexation  he  has  caused  me,  and 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  been  a  hindrance.  When 
I  came  here,  I  had  no  thought  but  to  work  in  the 
utmost  harmony  with  him,  each  within  his  proper  and 
appointed  sphere,  for  the  advantage  of  New  France. 
But  it  was  not  long  ere  I  discovered  my  mistake,  and 
learned  that  my  greatest  difficulty,  my  chief est  ob¬ 
stacle,  was  to  be,  not  the  poverty  of  the  people,  not 
the  unruliness  of  the  Indians,  nor  the  insidious  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  Bostonnaise, — but  the  stubborn¬ 
ness,  the  narrow-mindedness,  the  malicious  opposi¬ 
tion  and  deceitful,  underhand  misrepresentations  of 
the  man  who  ought  to  have  been  my  main  help  and 
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comfort.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  he  possible  to 
compose  our  difficulties,  but  I  finally  gave  up  hope; 
again  and  again  we  would  talk  to  each  other  frankly, 
and  seem  to  arrive  at  a  degree  of  amity,  but  always 
he  would  break  the  truce,  and  at  last  I  have  been 
driven  to  write  the  Minister  and  ask  that  he  he  re¬ 
called.  I  may  tell  you,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  la 
Roux, — in  the  strictest  confidence,  of  course, — that 
while  the  Minister  has  not  yet  taken  action,  his  reply 
is  couched  in  terms  which  I  find  encouraging.  I  am 
confident  of  the  result;  but  since  you  will  be  in  France 
when  the  matter  is  imder  final  consideration,  I  shall 
rely  upon  your  weight  and  influence  with  the  King 
and  the  Minister  to  protect  me  against  his  slanders. 
More  than  that,  I  trust.  Monsieur,  you  will  see  to  it 
that  the  New  Intendant  is  a  man  of  character  and 
probity,  with  whom  I  can  work.  The  powers  of  the 
Intendant  are  well  nigh  as  wide  as  my  own,  and 
should  he  be  overbearing  or  corrupt  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate.  I  shall  depend  in  no  slight  degree  upon 
the  great  influence  which  you  will  undoubtedly  he  in 
a  position  to  exert.” 

“But,  your  Excellency,”  said  I,  “I  assure  you,  I 
have  no  thought  whatever  of  going  to  France  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  search 
for  my  cousin.” 

“No,  no!”  exclaimed  Beauhamois.  “Your  duty  is 
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clear.  Your  cousin  is  dead  beyond  peradventure. 
Your  efforts  to  find  him  have  been  most  praiseworthy. 
But  one  cannot  live  in  the  past.  Your  present  duty 
is  to  take  up  the  responsibilities  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  you.  The  claims  of  the  estate  itself 
are  not  to  be  ignored;  you  must  attend  to  it, — if  not 
for  your  own  sake,  then  for  the  sake  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac.  One  must  not  neglect  the  welfare  of 
the  living  in  his  undue  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  dead.” 

I  laughed  bitterly.  “The  present  grievance  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  is  not  that  I  neglect  her 
welfare,  but  that  I  meddle  unduly  with  her  affairs,” 
I  remarked. 

The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  smiled.  “I  am  aware 
of  it,”  he  said.  “In  fact,  that  is  the  business  which 
put  it  into  my  mind  to  request  you  to  honour  me 
with  this  visit.  I  understand  her  petition  is  to  come 
before  the  Superior  Council  on  Monday.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“In  truth.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  it  is  a  matter 
which  causes  me  embarrassment,  for  I  have  been 
asked  by  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  to  favour  her 
plea.” 

“It  need  not  embarrass  you.  Monsieur.  My  only 
request  is  that  in  replacing  me,  you  choose  a  man 
more  worthy  than  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  to  find  such.” 
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“I  am  told  you  have  little  love  for  him?” 

“Or  he  for  me,  your  Excellency.” 

“These  family  disagreements  are  hard  to  compose,” 
said  the  Giovernor.  “I  am  relieved  by  what  you  say, 
for  I  should  be  most  reluctant  to  oppose  your  wishes. 
But  even  so,  I  am  far  from  satisfied  that  it  is  in  her 
interests  to  make  a  change.  I  gather  she  wishes  to 
sail  for  France  in  the  spring,  but  since  you,  also, 
must  sail  for  France,  her  wishes  in  that  respect  will 
undoubtedly  be  fulfilled.” 

“Your  Excellency  has  misunderstood  me.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  sail  for  France  this  year.” 

The  Governor  laughed.  “I  have  not  misunderstood 
you.  Monsieur,”  he  said.  “But  let  me  read  you  his 
Majesty’s  letter.”  He  took  it  up  from  the  table  be¬ 
side  him  and  read  aloud: — 

“His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  confirm  the  said  Sieur 
de  St.  Etienne  de  la  Saulaye  in  his  succession  to  the 
said  title  of  Marquis  de  la  Roux  and  the  estates 
pertaining  thereto,  and  commands  the  said  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux  to  proceed  to  France  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  this  year,  and  to  present  himself  at  his 
Majesty’s  Court.” 

“So  you  see.  Monsieur,  you  are  no  longer  free  to 
remain  in  New  France,”  said  the  Governor-General, 
as  he  laid  down  the  letter. 
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“But  tliat  is  an  invitation,  rather  than  a  command.” 

The  Marquis  de  Beauhamois  shook  his  head  grave¬ 
ly.  “It  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  either  case,”  he 
said.  “Furthermore,  you  have  no  valid  reason  for 
disregarding  it.  What  is  there  to  keep  you  in  New 
France,  Monsieur,  that  would  justify  you  in  ignor¬ 
ing  the  King’s  command?” 

“My  search  for  my  cousin.  Monsieur,”  I  replied 
with  what  patience  I  could.  “May  I  ask  if  your 
letters  afford  a  clue  as  to  how  it  comes  about  that 
the  King  has  taken  an  interest  in  my  affairs?” 

The  Marquis  de  Beauhamois  smiled  broadly.  “In 
fact,  it  appears,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  la  Roux,  that 
while  Maitre  Bibaud  the  la^wer  has  remained  here 
to  try  to  induce  you  to  take  up  the  estate,  Maitre 
Poirier,  his  colleague,  has  been  busy  in  France  upon 
the  reasonable  assumption  that  Maitre  Bibaud  would 
succeed.  Maitre  Poirier  has  enlisted  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  the  more  influential  friends  of  the 
late  Marquis  de  la  Roux  with  a  view  to  smoothing 
your  path,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  a  trifle  overshot 
the  mark.” 

“However,  I  shall  not  go  to  France  in  the  spring.  I 
can  sail  in  late  autumn  and  still  obey  the  royal  com¬ 
mand.” 

“Unless  you  permit  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  to 
sail  in  the  spring  it  will  constitute  a  mrievance.” 
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“That  is  a  point  which  should  receive  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Superior  Council  when  her  ap¬ 
plication  comes  before  them.” 

“But  after  all,  Monsieur,  is  it  not  fitting  that  she 
should  travel  under  the  escort  of  the  Vicomte  de  Chan- 
tonnay?” 

“So  long  as  I  am  called  upon  to  act  as  her  guardian, 
your  Excellency,  she  shall  not  pass  out  of  your  charge 
into  his.” 

“But  why  not.  Monsieur?” 

“If  for  no  other  reason,  then  for  this,  that  I  am 
informed  he  is  pressing  her  to  be  married  to  him.” 

“True,”  said  the  Governor,  thoughtfully.  “So  far 
as  I  have  heard,  that,  at  least,  is  one  disqualification 
which  no  one  has  yet  imputed  to  you;  though,  indeed, 
it  would  be  a  most  suitable  match.  But  I  fear  it 
would  go  ill  with  me  were  I  to  suggest  it.” 

“Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  jest,”  I  rejoined, 
coldly. 

“No  offence,  my  dear  Marquis,”  said  the  Governor 
hastily,  but  with  a  smile.  “Rest  assured,  I  shall  be 
guilty  of  no  such  indiscretion.  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  a  chance  of  discussing  this  matter  and  learning 
your  views,  that  I  may  give  them  due  consideration 
when  it  comes  before  the  Council  for  decision.” 

Judging  the  discussion  was  at  an  end,  I  took  my 
leave;  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamois,  after  bowing 
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good-day  to  me,  walked  with  me  to  the  door  of  the 
Castle,  where  he  howed  a  second  time,  and  did  not 
finally  part  company  with  me  until  we  had  reached 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  where  he  howed  yet  a  third  time. 
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If  Justice  be  blind  in  other  respects,  I  have  never 
found  her  blind  to  appearances;  as  the  twelve  black 
robed  Councillors  filed  solemnly  into  the  high  and 
solemn  chamber  in  the  Palace  of  the  Intendant,  and 
took  their  seats  at  the  broad  and  massive  table,  as 
the  Secretary  arranged  his  pens  and  the  Procureur 
du  Roi  his  papers,  the  air  was  heavy  with  judicial 
import.  To  make  the  masquerade  complete,  it  needed 
but  the  sonorous  cries  of  the  huissiers  and  the  rustle 
of  all  present  rising  to  their  feet,  which  heralded  the 
coming  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Intendant. 

By  virtue  of  his  office,  the  Intendant  presided.  For 
an  hour  nothing  was  heard  save  the  droning  voice  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  scratch  of  his  pen,  the  diffuse  and 
pointless  discussion  of  the  Councillors;  an  edict  for 
the  restriction  of  building  houses  too  close  together; 
the  troubles  of  Pierre  Leduc,  who  was  accused  of 
beating  his  wife,  Blanchette;  a  dispute  between  the 
Seigneurs  of  Dubuisson  and  Beauport;  an  edict  for 
securing  more  regular  attendance  at  mass;  a  dispute 
in  regard  to  the  loss  of  a  sow;  a  succession  of  trivial 
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disputes,  and  edicts  and  ordonnances  even  more  triv¬ 
ial.  It  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac,  attended  by  Mme.  d’Esterre  and  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  that  the  proceedings  came 
to  be  of  interest. 

They  noted  my  presence  at  the  left  of  the  Intendant, 
and  seated  themselves  opposite  me,  on  his  right.  At 
a  gesture  from  the  Intendant,’ the  Secretary  paused. 
The  Intendant  took  from  his  portfolio  a  paper,  which 
I  recognized  as  the  petition  of  Denise  de  Mauriac,  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

“Since  the  interested  parties  are  now  present.  Mes¬ 
sieurs,”  he  said,  “let  us  proceed  with  this  matter, 
which  concerns  Denise  de  Mauriac,  daughter  of  the 
late  Comte  de  Mauriac,  of  Mauriac  in  Auvergne,  and 
Paul  de  St.  Etienne,  Seigneur  of  la  Saulaye  in  New 
France,  and  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  of  la  Roux  in  Auv¬ 
ergne.  This  is  an  application  filed  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac  asking  that  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay 
be  appointed  as  her  guardian,  in  substitution  for  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux.”  He  handed  it  to  the  Secretary. 
“Let  it  be  read  to  the  Council,”  he  said. 

When  the  Secretary  had  read  it,  there  was  a  long 
pause.  Maitre  Bibaud,  who  sat  near  the  foot  of 
the  table,  heaved  a  sigh  which  was  audible  to  every¬ 
one.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Dupuy.  “Maitre 
Bibaud,”  he  enquired,  “you  are  familiar  with  all  mat- 
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ters  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  late  Marquis  de  la 
Roux;  is  there  aught  you  have  to  say  in  regard  to 
this  petition?” 

Maitre  Bihaud  rose  to  his  feet,  “No,  your  Ex¬ 
cellencies,”  he  replied.  “I  am  present  only  as  the 
administrator  of  the  estate,  and  represent  neither 
party  more  than  the  other.  So  long  as  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac  is  a  minor,  it  is  my  duty  to  pay  heed  to 
the  instructions  of  her  guardian,  and  it  therefore 
behooves  me  to  keep  myself  informed  of  such  action 
as  may  result  from  her  petition.” 

The  Intendant  nodded,  and  turned  to  me.  “Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,  what  is  your  reply  to  the  application 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac?” 

“I  ask  only  that  another  substitute  be  chosen  than 
the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 

“Your  reason.  Monsieur  le  Marquis?” 

“I  regard  him  as  unfit,  your  Excellency.” 

The  Intendant  glanced  enquiringly  toward  Denise 
de  Mauriac,  who  indicated  by  a  gesture  that  the  Vi¬ 
comte  de  Chantonnay  would  speak  for  her,  and  the 
latter  advanced  toward  the  table, 

“I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say  in  support 
of  the  petition  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac,  your 
Excellency,”  he  began.  “In  my  opinion  it  speaks  for 
itself.  Is  it  not  clear  that  had  the  Comte  de  Mauriac 
foreseen  the  existing  state  of  affairs  he  would  have 
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provided  against  it?  Is  it  not  plain  that  when  he 
thought  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  it  was  of  his 
friend,  the  third  Marquis,  or  in  the  most  remote  of 
events,  the  latter’s  son,  the  fourth  Marquis,  rather 
than  this  distant  and  to  him  utterly  unknown  relative 
who  is  now  complimented  with  the  title  of  Marquis 
de  la  Roux?” 

“That  may  he,”  said  the  Intendant,  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  deliberation.  “On  the  other  hand.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Vicomte,  it  may  be  that  the  Comte  de  Mauriac 
appreciated  how  advantageous  it  would  be  that  his 
daughter  should  be  in  the  ward  and  care  of  a  great 
nobleman,  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  protect  and 
advance  her  interests,  and  whose  wealth  would  free 
him  from  temptation  to  enrich  himself  at  her  expense. 
One  can  imagine  the  late  Comte  de  Mauriac  thinking 
that  no  member  of  the  old  and  honourable  family 
of  St.  Etienne  would  be  unworthy  of  the  title,  or  unfit 
to  act  as  guardian  to  his  daughter.” 

“It  is  possible,”  said  Chantonnay,  with  an  insolent 
glance  at  me,  “since  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Sieur  de 
la  Saulaye.” 

“It  is  unlikely,”  I  interrupted,  “since  I  gather  he 
did  know  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 

“Come,  come.  Messieurs,”  remonstrated  the  Inten¬ 
dant.  “Needless  to  say,  no  one  can  know  the  thoughts 
which  entered  his  mind.  I  do  but  suggest  the  point  of 
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view  I  have  mentioned,  to  illustrate  the  difficulties 
which  arise  when  one  seeks  to  base  his  judgment  upon 
conjectures  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  purpose 
of  a  testator.” 

M.  Dupuy  looked  to  the  Councillors  for  confirma¬ 
tion,  and  twelve  gray  heads  nodded  wisely. 

“I  fear.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  we  cannot  decide 
this  matter  upon  a  surmise  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
late  Comte  de  Mauriac,”  said  the  Intendant,  gravely. 

Checked  by  this  setback,  Chantonnay  paused  a 
moment  in  embarrassment.  In  the  countenance  of 
Denise  de  Mauriac  I  saw  gathering  indignation. 

“But  what  then,  your  Excellency, — ”  he  exclaimed. 
“If  the  intentions  of  the  Comte  de  Mauriac  are  to  be 
given  no  weight,  what,  may  I  ask,  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  your  Council  might  act?” 

“That,”  said  the  Intendant,  “Is  the  question  which 
puzzles  me.” 

“But  this  is  absurd.  Messieurs,”  stammered  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.  “You  have  heard  the  appli¬ 
cation, — ^it  has  been  read  to  you, — the  other  reasons, 
— are  they  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  change?” 

“We  have  heard  the  application  read.  Monsieur,” 
replied  the  Intendant,  drily.  “It  embodies  a  number 
of  statements  derogatory  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux, 
but  one  might  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  they 
seem  to  be  statements  of  opinion  rather  than  of  fact. 
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Since  opinions  vary  widely,  they  are  regarded  by 
courts  of  law  as  of  little  moment.” 

“Mon  Dien,  Monsieur!”  cried  Chantonnay.  “Is  it 
a  fact  or  an  opinion  that  this  man,  the  cousin  and 
heir  of  Gaston,  fourth  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  is  the 
last  man  who  is  known  to  have  seen  him  alive?” 

“That,  I  understand,  is  a  fact,”  answered  Dupuy, 
evenly.  “But  when  one  goes  so  far  as  to  base  upon 
that  fact  the  conclusion  that  he  was  responsible  for 
his  cousin’s  death,  it  is  manifestly  an  opinion, — may 
I  add  that  in  view  of  the  character  and  reputation  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  it  is  an  opinion  which  no 
fair-minded  person  could  for  a  moment  entertain?” 

The  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  bit  his  lip,  and  stood 
silent. 

“Have  you  aught  to  add  in  support  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte?”  enquired  the  Intendant, 
in  his  best  judicial  manner. 

Trembling  with  rage,  Chantonnay  drew  in  his 
breath,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  launching  into  an 
outburst  of  indignation  and  protest,  when  Denise  de 
Mauriac  rose  and  stood  beside  him.  “May  I  speak, 
your  Excellency?”  she  said. 

M.  Dupuy  rose  and  bowed.  “By  all  means,  Made¬ 
moiselle,”  he  replied,  and  seated  himself  again. 

“I  gather  that  in  urging  the  intentions  of  my 
father,  and  our  opinions  as  to  the  fitness  of, — of 
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the  present  Marquis  de  la  Roux, — ^we  have  laid  stress 
upon  matters  which  are,  in  your  judgment,  without 
bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue.  In  our  error,  we 
have  advanced  them  as  the  considerations  most  likely 
to  affect  your  decision.  For  myself,  I  freely  admit 
that  they  are  not  the  considerations  which  led  me  to 
consent, — which  led  me  to  put  forward  this  petition. 
It  may  be  that  the  consideration  which  most  influenced 
me  may  also  influence  you.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  advance  it  now?” 

“This  is  irregular.  Mademoiselle,”  replied  the  In- 
tendant,  with  hesitation.  “But  perhaps, — ^with  the 
consent  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux, — ”  he  threw  a 
questioning  glance  at  me. 

“Nothing  is  further  from  my  wish  than  to  stand 
upon  points  of  law,”  I  said. 

Mile,  de  Mauriac  looked  at  me  with  cold,  impene¬ 
trable  eyes. 

“Proceed,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  Intendant, 
graciously. 

“The  consideration  which  has  influenced  me  is  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  sought  to  exercise  authority 
over  me, — has  thus  far  succeeded  in  exercising  it. 
It  is  true  that  a  guardian  is  given  authority, — but  I 
ask  you.  Messieurs,  has  a  ward  no  rights?  Was  it 
a  sober,  thoughtful,  unbiased  regard  for  my  welfare 
which  led  him  to  prevent  me  last  autumn  from  re- 
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turning  to  my  home  in  France, — or  was  it  a  capricious 
and  arbitrary  exercise,  for  ends  which  he  refuses  to 
explain,  and  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  of 
powers  of  which  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  found 
himself  possessed?  Is  it  childishness  or  waywardness 
that  I  seek  to  end  a  purposeless  stay  in  a  country 
in  which  I  have  suffered  so  much  of  unhappiness, 
so  much  of  bereavement?” 

Touched  by  her  eloquence,  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
harnois  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair.  The  Intendant 
knitted  his  brows  in  perplexity.  The  twelve  Coun¬ 
cillors  gazed  in  rapt  attention  at  the  pathetic  dignity 
of  her  black  robed  figure,  the  delicate  and  exquisitely 
appealing  beauty  of  her  face,  and  listened  in  rapt  at¬ 
tention  to  the  music  of  her  voice. 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  this.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis?”  enquired  the  Governor-General. 

“I  do  not  expect  to  go  to  France  this  spring,”  I 
replied.  “Were  I  here  and  she  there,  my  guardian¬ 
ship  would  be  an  utter  farce.” 

“A  farce!”  repeated  Chantonnay.  “It  is  a  farce 
in  any  case.” 

“Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  will  be  of  age  in  Oc¬ 
tober,”  said  the  Governor.  “She  will  still  be  able 
to  sail  this  year.  Why  delay  what  you  cannot  ultim¬ 
ately  prevent,  Monsieur?” 

“Much  may  happen  between  now  and  October,”  I 
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replied.  “In  the  meantime,  I  shall  not  be  a  party  to 
placing  her  in  the  care  of  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 

“One  might  think  it  was  the  Vicomte  de  Chanton¬ 
nay  who  was  under  suspicion,”  said  Denise  de  Maur- 
iac,  with  meaning. 

I  thought  of  more  than  one  reply  to  her  remark, 
but  held  my  peace.  Anon  the  Intendant  spoke  again. 
“It  is  true  that  this  question  of  guardianship  will  find 
its  own  solution  by  the  efflux  of  time  in  October  next, 
and  Mademoiselle  can  still  sail  this  year.  I  confess 
I  find  it  difficult  to  discover  legal  sanction  for  a  de¬ 
cision  which  might  well  be  found  to  be  beyond  our 
powers.  Should  we  accede  to  this  petition,  and  should 
untoward  results  ensue,  this  Council  would  be  open 
to  censure.” 

“A  poor  excuse  for  evading  the  issue,”  observed 
the  Governor-General,  shortly. 

“Indeed,  your  Excellency,”  retorted  Dupuy.  “Is 
it,  then,  your  opinion  that  the  petition  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac  ought  to  be  granted?” 

“I  have  not  said  so.  Monsieur.  It  is  for  us  to 
accept  our  responsibility,  and  exercise  our  judgment 
without  thought  of  praise  or  censure.” 

“Is  it  so,  your  Excellency?”  sneered  the  Intendant. 
“Then  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  informing  us  whether  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Roux  is,  or  is  not,  in  your  opinion,  a  fit 
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person  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  guardianship  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  for  the  next  eight  months; 
also,  whether  or  not  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  is 
a  better  man  and  more  to  be  trusted.” 

“I,  at  least,  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  is  an  eminently  fit  and 
proper  person,”  said  Beauharnois,  brusquely.  “With 
all  respect  to  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  see  how  he  could  expect  to  prove  himself 
more  suitable  or  trustworthy.” 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  your  Excellency’s  opinion 
so  completely  in  accord  with  my  own,”  replied  Dupuy, 
ironically.  He  turned  to  the  Councillors.  “What 
is  your  verdict.  Messieurs?  Do  you  agree  with  his 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  and  myself  that  the 
petition  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  cannot  be 
granted?” 

If  any  one  of  the  twelve  did  not  agree,  he  did  not 
see  fit  to  voice  his  opinion,  and  the  Intendant  accepted 
their  silence  as  consent.  He  turned  to  Denise  de 
Mauriae.  “You  have  heard  the  decision  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  Mademoiselle,”  he  remarked,  with  an  air  of  re¬ 
luctance. 

She  inclined  her  head  slightly,  then  looked  steadily 
at  me  for  as  long  as  one  might  take  to  count  five,  with 
an  expression  less  of  anger  than  contempt,  and  with 
a  bow  to  the  Governor,  left  the  Council  Chamber. 
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I  HAD  perceived  that  in  taking  my  part  at  the 
Council  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  was  not  over 
comfortable,  knowing  he  would  incur  the  wrath  of 
Mile,  de  Mauriac.  When,  a  few  days  later,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  undertaken  to  essay  the  part 
of  peacemaker  between  Mademoiselle  and  myself,  it 
came  to  my  mind  that  he  might  find  himself  still  more 
deeply  in  disfavour. 

He  had  invited  me  to  take  dinner  with  him  at  the 
Castle  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  had  accepted  with  mis¬ 
giving,  fearing  he  had  some  such  plan  in  mind,  and 
doubting  whether  it  could  result  in  aught  save  further 
unpleasantness.  He  received  me  in  the  cheerful  little 
room  which  he  used  as  his  office,  and  told  me  of  his 
purpose.  “I  have  formed  the  opinion,”  he  said,  “that 
ill-feeling  between  you  has  been  fostered  by  Madame 
d’Esterre  and  Monsieur  de  Chantonnay;  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  Madame  d’Esterre  is  confined  to  her  bed 
for  a  few  days,  while  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  is 
absent  on  a  visit  to  Montreal, — for  what  purpose  I 
know  not.” 
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“Some  knavery,  no  doubt,  your  Excellency.” 

The  Governor  smiled.  “Had  he  been  here,  I  should 
have  been  indeed  loath  to  undertake  to  bring  you 
together,”  he  said. 

“Has  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  consented  to  meet 
me.  Monsieur?” 

“It  was  not  until  this  afternoon  that  I  told  her  I 
had  invited  you,”  confessed  Beauharnois.  “She  was 
displeased,  and  had  it  in  mind  to  absent  herself  on 
the  ground  of  indisposition,  but  finally,  out  of  regard 
for  my  wishes,  consented  to  dine  with  us.” 

I  regarded  my  host  in  thoughtful  silence. 

“I  have  told  you  that  she  will  dine  with  us  out  of 
regard  for  my  wishes,  because  she  asked  me  to  do 
so,”  added  Beauharnois.  “I  trust.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,  that  I  have  not  presumed  too  far  upon  your 
complaisance  in  arranging  this  meeting?” 

“By  no  means,  your  Excellency,”  I  replied. 
“Against  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  my  score  is 
long,  and  it  has  remained  unsettled  too  long, — hut 
why  should  I  quarrel  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac?” 

“Precisely,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  It  is  my  hope 
that  I  may  detach  her  from  your  quarrel  with  him.” 

“I  doubt  it,”  I  answered.  “Lest  you  irritate  her 
further,  it  were  well  to  refrain  from  addressing  me 
as  ‘Marquis’.” 
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The  Governor  promised  to  bear  my  suggestion  in 
mind;  it  was  Denise  de  Mauriac  herself  who  greeted 
me  by  that  irksome  title  when  M.  de  Beauharnois 
ushered  me  into  the  salon  in  which  she  awaited  us. 
I  well  knew  the  amity  with  which  she  met  me  was 
inspired  solely  by  her  wish  to  put  the  Governor  at 
his  ease  and  relieve  him  from  the  fear  that  the  oc¬ 
casion  might  be  an  awkward  one;  yet  to  me,  starved 
as  I  was  for  the  merest  crumbs  of  her  cordiality,  the 
smile  which  she  so  carelessly  threw  me  was  like 
Heaven  opening,  and  whatever  indifference  to  her 
had  been  nurtured  in  my  breast  by  the  coldness  which 
I  had  so  long  endured  vanished  like  mist  before  the 
morning  sun.  Without  hesitation  she  took  my  arm, 
and  together  we  passed  into  the  small  and  cosy  dining 
room  in  which  the  table  had  been  set  for  us,  instead 
of  in  the  banqueting  hall. 

I  do  not  despise  good  wine,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
hospitality  with  which  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois 
pressed  it  upon  me  was  in  vain;  an  inward  mentor 
seemed  to  whisper  to  me  that  I  was  intoxicated  enough, 
and  must  look  to  myself  lest  my  tongue  stumble. 
Like  a  man  who  has  drunk  too  much,  and  does  not 
trust  himself  to  speak,  I  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  my  companions,  and  smiled  and  nodded,  as  if 
they  had  been  actors  playing  a  part  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  me,  their  audience. 
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Time  and  again,  when  the  conversation  seemed  to 
verge  upon  the  grievances  which  Mile,  de  Mauriac 
nursed  against  me,  or  I  against  the  Vicomte  de  Chan- 
tonnay,  the  Governor,  sometimes  deftly,  sometimes 
clumsily,  but  ever  resolutely,  turned  it  into  another 
channel;  I  judged  it  was  not  his  purpose  that  we 
should  discuss  our  difficulties  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  solution  of  them,  but  rather  that  by  association 
in  a  neutral  atmosphere  a  degree  of  mutual  tolerance 
should  arise  which  might  later  lead  to  a  peaceful 
composition  of  our  quarrel.  In  one  of  his  sudden 
changes  of  topic  he  brought  into  the  conversation  the 
name  of  Amelie  de  Beaumarchais,  which  was  unwel¬ 
come  to  me,  since  I  had  formed  the  impression  that 
she  was  not  well  regarded  by  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  and 
though  she  was  nothing  to  me,  I  felt  that  her  kindness 
to  Noel  had  been  such  that  I  could  not  suffer  her 
to  be  ill  spoken  of  without  coming  to  her  defence. 
Lest  there  should  be  disagreement,  I  sought  in  my 
turn  to  change  the  subject  again,  but  Denise  de  Maur¬ 
iac  would  not  have  it  so.  However,  my  uneasiness 
was  groundless,  for  no  one  could  have  spoken  more 
kindly  of  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais,  praising  her  beauty, 
indeed,  with  an  openness  which  verged  on  extrava¬ 
gance.  I  ventured  to  remark  that  Mile,  de  Beau¬ 
marchais  was  also  very  kind  of  heart,  whereupon 
Mile,  de  Mauriac  regarded  me  with  a  curious  smile. 
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“Indeed,”  she  said,  “then  you  have  found  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Beaumarchais  kind?” 

“She  has  been  kindness  itself.  Mademoiselle.” 

“And  that,  I  take  it,  you  regard  as  a  very  desirable 
trait, — in  a  woman?” 

“In  either  man  or  woman.  Mademoiselle,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

“Too  often,  alas,  it  is  lacking,”  said  Denise  de 
Mauriac,  with  a  seriousness  which  I  suspected  to  be 
a  mockery  of  my  own.  “But  tell  me.  Monsieur, — 
you  say  she  is  kind, — I  am  curious.  In  what  manner 
have  you  found  her  kind?” 

“She  has  been  kind  to  Noel,  Mademoiselle.  Noel 
Picot.  She  saw  him  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  I  had 
gone  to  visit  him,  and  was  kind  to  him  there,  and  later 
took  him  to  her  home,  that  he  might  have  better  care.” 

“She  saw  that  you  visited  him  in  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  she  had  him  taken  to  her  home, — that  was  most 
thoughtful  of  her,”  said  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  meditat¬ 
ively. 

“Also,  Mademoiselle,  she  visits  the  sick,”  I  added. 
“Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  was  on  her  way  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  when  we  met  the  other  day.” 

“The  other  day.  Monsieur  le  Marquis?”  said 
Denise  de  Mauriac,  gravely, —  “I  do  not  recall  it.” 

“Do  you  not  remember.  Mademoiselle,  when  we 
met,  a  fortnight  ago,  in  the  Rue  Desjardins,  at  the 
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Rue  Parloir?”  I  blundered  on,  foolishly,  “Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Beaumarchais  had  slipped,  on  the  icy  pave¬ 
ment,  and  almost  fell.” 

“I  do  not  recall  the  occasion,”  said  Mile,  de  Maur- 
iac,  coldly.  “I  trust  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais  was  not 
hurt?”  From  her  manner  of  speaking  I  had  no  faint¬ 
est  doubt  that  she  remembered  the  incident  perfectly, 
and  I  cursed  myself  for  my  stupidity  in  being  led 
into  this  discussion.  “Mademoiselle  de  Beaumar¬ 
chais  was  not  hurt;  I  was  there  and  caught  her,”  I 
replied,  shortly,  and  relapsed  into  the  silence  out 
of  which  I  had  been  tempted.  Mile,  de  Mauriac 
turned  to  the  Governor-General. 

“When  I  hear  how  others  visit  the  sick  and  perform 
their  many  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence,  your 
Excellency,  I  vow  it  shames  me,”  she  said.  “It  must 
be  that  there  is  within  them  some  well  spring  of  good¬ 
ness,  some  fountain  of  charity  such  as  I  lack.  This 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaumarchais,  for  example, — think 
you  her  kindness  is  a  virtue  born  within  her,  or  is  it 
attained  by  the  exercise  of  piety  and  prayer?” 

The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  smiled  an  enigmatic 
smile.  “That,  Mademoiselle,  is  a  question  of  philos¬ 
ophy, — or  theology,  perhaps, — which  might  carry  a 
mere  sailor  like  myself  beyond  his  depth.  I  confess, 
to  me.  Mademoiselle  de  Beaumarchais  has  not  the 
air  of  a  Religieuse.” 
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“You  think  not,  Monsieur?” 

“It  may  be  that  I  do  her  an  injustice,”  said  the 
Governor,  still  smiling,  “yet  I  suspect,  from  all  I 
have  heard,  that  her  activity  in  good  works  is  of  so 
recent  origin  as  to  be  a  subject  of  remark.  It  may 
be  the  effect  of  the  air  of  New  France,  which  is  said 
to  favour  piety.” 

“Mayhap  it  is  so,  your  Excellency,”  responded 
Mile,  de  Mauriac,  whimsically,  with  a  touch  of  mean¬ 
ing,  a  touch  of  malice.  “Perchance  if  I  remain  here 
as  long  as  it  seems  I  must  remain,  my  disposition, 
too,  may  be  improved,  though  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  I  shall  come  to  rival  Mile,  de  Beaumarchais.” 

“It  is  impossible  that  your  disposition  should  be 
improved.  Mademoiselle,”  said  Beauharnois,  hastily, 
sensing  the  need  of  once  more  changing  the  subject; 
with  little  excuse  he  launched  into  an  anecdote  con¬ 
cerning  a  conversation  between  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  regard  to  the  making  of 
an  omelette,  the  point  of  which  has  escaped  my  mem¬ 
ory. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  and  the  first  excitement 
of  meeting  Denise  de  Mauriac  upon  terms  of  outward 
friendliness  wore  away,  a  sense  of  melancholy  stole 
upon  me,  a  sense  of  futility.  Never  had  I  admired 
her  more,  or  been  more  fiercely  drawn  to  her  by  every 
fibre  of  my  being;  never  had  I  felt  more  keenly  the 
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existence  of  the  invisible  wall  which  had  risen  between 
us.  It  was  a  new  Denise  de  Mauriac  who  entertained 
us, — a  witty,  fascinating,  supremely  beautiful  stran¬ 
ger.  Whether  justly  or  not,  I  formed  the  idea  that 
she  was  playing  with  me;  now  drawing  me  on  with 
her  alluring  smile,  anon  repelling  me  with  cruel  frig¬ 
idity.  Yet  was  I  helpless  in  her  hands, — she  played 
upon  me  as  upon  a  stringed  instrument,  powerless  to 
utter  a  note  of  its  own,  now  drawing  forth  notes  of 
harmony,  now  with  harsh  fingers  wilfully  seizing  on 
discords.  If  it  were  that  in  despair  of  other  means 
of  retaliation  she  had  taken  to  the  age-old  weapons 
of  women  to  make  felt  her  displeasure,  she  was  not 
without  success.  At  rare  intervals,  I  seemed  to  find 
her  regarding  me  with  a  gleam  of  genuine  interest, 
a  touch  of  compassion;  such  moments  were  too  fleet¬ 
ing,  too  evanescent,  to  be  invested  with  aught  of  real¬ 
ity.  At  last,  almost  in  the  manner  of  a  brilliant 
actress  who  retires  from  the  sight  of  her  dazzled 
audience,  she  courtesied  with  sweeping  grace  to  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois  and  myself,  and  bade  us 
good-night. 

It  was  the  Governor’s  boast  that  he  was  a  plain 
man,  of  little  subtlety.  To  him,  it  seemed  that  he 
had  accomplished  much,  and  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  undeceive  him.  Exultantly  he  clapped  me  upon 
the  back,  and  vowed  that  we  had  made  splendid  prog- 
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ress;  I  contented  myself  with  warning  him  that  in 
such  matters  one  must  hasten  slowly,  and  ventured 
to  suggest  that  before  essaying  further  attempts  at 
reconciliation  he  should  call  me  into  consultation. 
This  he  promised  to  do,  and  I  took  my  leave  with 
the  full  measure  of  thanks  which  I  conceived  to  be 
due  to  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions. 
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CHAPTER  25 

In  April  I  went  to  Montreal,  and  there  learned 
that  two  of  the  parties  I  had  sent  out  in  the  preceding 
summer  had  already  returned,  thinking  they  had 
news  which  might  entitle  them  to  a  share  of  the 
money  I  had  left  with  M.  Bedard.  Their  news,  which 
was  gathered  at  two  points  many  leagues  apart,  and 
was  therefore  the  more  worthy  of  credence,  was  that 
about  the  time  my  cousin  Gaston  set  out  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  Quebec,  a  small  party  of  Foxes  had  made  a 
raid  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Tamiscaming.  These 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  mentioned  to  me  by  the 
Intendant  in  the  course  of  his  harangue  against  the 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois, — a  fierce,  irreconcilable 
nation  of  savages,  formidable  in  spite  of  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  whose  villages  were  on  the  shore 
of  a  river  bearing  their  name,  which  flows  into  the 
western  arm  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Fort  la  Baye. 

This  news  I  heard  with  sinking  heart,  for  if  Gaston 
had  fallen  into  their  hands  there  was  small  chance 
that  he  was  still  alive.  Nevertheless,  it  furnished  a 
clue  which  must  be  followed;  I  gave  the  men  a  fair 
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reward,  and  set  out  at  once  for  Quebec.  As  I  trav¬ 
elled  the  rough  and  miry  roads,  I  was  in  a  depressed 
and  irritated  frame  of  mind,  such  as  comes  to  a  man 
when  he  is  in  a  dilemma,  and  finds  himself  driven 
by  the  impatience  or  interference  of  others  to  hasty 
action.  I  must  fit  out  an  expedition  of  sufficient  size 
to  visit  the  principal  village  of  the  Foxes  (who  were, 
for  the  moment,  ostensibly  at  peace  with  us)  and 
ask  them  for  an  account  of  their  raid;  but  here  was 
the  King’s  order,  inspired  by  Poirier,  calling  me  to 
France.  Though  I  had  affected  to  regard  it  as  an  in¬ 
vitation  only,  I  well  knew  the  truth  of  the  Governor’s 
remark,  that  it  was  not  to  be  ignored.  If  all  went 
well,  I  might  learn  what  was  to  be  learned  in  the 
country  of  the  Foxes  and  return  betimes,  but  it  galled 
me  that  I  should  be  thus  pressed  in  the  conduct  of  an 
enterprise  which  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous 
enough  if  carried  out  with  the  utmost  deliberation. 
One  consolation  I  had,  that  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  money,  and  I  could  prepare,  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense,  an  expedition  sufficiently  formidable  to  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  the  ill-affected  redskins  we  must 
visit;  trembling  as  we  were  upon  the  verge  of  war 
with  them,  it  would  be  carrying  one’s  life  in  one’s 
hands  to  go  among  them  unprotected.  As  I  neared 
Quebec  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  I  resolved 
to  see  Bibaud  at  once.  Shortly  after  reaching  this 
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conclusion,  I  noticed  a  rider  coming  to  meet  me, 
whose  clumsy  horsemanship  attracted  my  attention; 
my  amusement  was  turned  to  amazement  when  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  Bibaud  himself. 

The  relief  which  shewed  in  his  face  when  he  recog¬ 
nized  me  gave  evidence  that  he  had  set  out  for  Mon¬ 
treal  to  seek  me,  and  my  apprehension  was  aroused, 
for  I  knew  it  must  be  a  situation  of  no  slight  urgency 
which  would  induce  him  to  undertake  the  journey. 
“I  see  you  have  come  to  meet  me,  Maitre  Bibaud,”  I 
said.  “What  brings  you?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “It  is  well  you  have  come. 
Monsieur,”  he  said.  “Let  us  hurry  back  to  Quebec.” 

“But  what  is  amiss?”  I  cried  impatiently.  “Tell 
me — in  six  words!” 

“I  thought  you  should  know  of  it.  Monsieur.  I 
thought  it  was  only  right  you  should  know  of  it  at 
once.  I  feared  it  would  be  too  late,  but  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  let  you  know  of  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,”  he  stammered. 

“Then  in  God’s  name,  tell  me  of  it!”  I  exclaimed, 
in  exasperation. 

“They  are  to  sail  for  France  to-day, — this  after¬ 
noon!”  he  said. 

“Who  are  to  sail  for  France?” 

“Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.  Also  Madame  d’Es- 
terre  and  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 
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“But  how  can  they  sail  without  a  ship?” 

“They  will  take  your  ship,  Monsieur, — the  ship 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

“Then  why  have  you  not  stopped  them?  Why 
have  you  come  to  seek  me?  Is  the  ship  not  under 
your  control?” 

“When  I  heard  of  it  this  morning,  I  went  to  the 
ship,  and  ordered  the  captain  not  to  sail,  but  he  de¬ 
fied  me,  and  said  he  would  obey  Mademoiselle  de 
Mauriac  in  preference  to  me.” 

“Has  he  no  fear  that  you  will  dismiss  him  from 
his  command?” 

“I  judge  he  has  been  promised  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac  will  make  it  worth  his  while,”  said  Maitre 
Bibaud. 

“Did  you  not  apply  to  the  Governor  or  the  In- 
tendant  to  enforce  your  authority?” 

“I  applied  to  them  both  in  turn.  Monsieur.  But 
what  could  they  do?  Mademoiselle  and  her  friends 
are  on  board,  and  there  is  no  other  ship  in  the  har¬ 
bour.  Monsieur  Dupuy  seemed  willing  enough  to 
send  soldiers  to  arrest  the  Captain,  but  the  military 
are  not  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  the  Governor  de¬ 
murred.  I  think  he  hesitated  to  offend  Mademoi¬ 
selle.” 

Without  further  questions  I  put  my  horse  into  a 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Quebec.  Maitre  Bibaud 
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kept  pace  with  me  as  best  he  could,  and  we  arrived 
shortly  after  noon.  The  tide  had  not  yet  turned,  and 
the  ship  still  lay  at  anchor  in  the  basin.  We  hurried 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  I  waited  impatiently 
while  Maitre  Bibaud  again  engaged  the  boat  in  which 
he  had  visited  the  ship  that  morning.  Lest  they  should 
observe  my  presence  and  make  it  difl&cult  for  me  to 
come  on  board,  I  hid  behind  the  sail,  and  bade  Maitre 
Bibaud  shew  himself  alone  at  the  bow.  This  ruse 
succeeded,  and  when  Maitre  Bibaud  had  nearly 
reached  the  top  of  the  companion  ladder,  I  followed 
him  with  a  bound,  and  gained  the  deck  ere  they  were 
fully  aware  of  my  presence.  There  I  found  Menard, 
the  captain,  a  burly,  rough-looking  mariner,  who  was 
known  to  me  by  sight. 

“So,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,”  I  said,  “I  am  told 
you  are  about  to  sail?” 

He  made  no  reply,  but  stared  at  me  in  sullen  dis¬ 
comfiture. 

“It  is  well  I  have  come  in  time  to  have  a  word 
with  you,”  I  continued.  “It  seems  you  have  made 
some  mistake  in  respect  to  your  orders.” 

“I  have  made  no  mistake,”  he  answered,  defiantly. 

“You  have  made  a  grave  mistake  in  saying  you 
would  not  obey  Maitre  Bibaud,”  I  said.  “You  were 
about  to  make  a  still  graver  mistake  in  setting  sail 
for  France.” 
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“Mistake  or  no  mistake,”  he  declared  roundly,  “I 
shall  sail  for  France  to-day.” 

“That  remains  to  be  seen,”  I  replied,  curtly.  “Let 
me  see  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac.” 

He  grinned  uneasily.  “If  Mademoiselle  de  Maur¬ 
iac  has  no  objection,”  he  said,  and  looked  enquiringly 
over  my  shoulder.  I  turned  about,  and  saw  her 
behind  me. 

“You  wish  to  speak  witli  me.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis?”  she  said  coldly. 

“If  I  may  have  that  honour.  Mademoiselle.” 

She  indicated  the  door  of  the  captain’s  cabin.  “If 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  enter  and  be  seated, — you, 
too,  Maitre  Bibaud, — I  shall  join  you  in  a  moment.” 

I  bowed,  and  entered  the  cabin,  followed  by  Bi¬ 
baud.  Mile,  de  Mauriac  paused  a  moment  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Chantonnay  and  the  captain,  then 
joined  us,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

“Now  then.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  she  remarked, 
calmly,  “what  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  me?” 

I  regarded  her  in  perplexity.  I  had  be^n  prepared 
for  a  storm  of  angry  defiance  and  disappointment  at 
my  inopportune  arrival,  and  was  disconcerted  that 
it  had  produced  no  such  effect.  “I  have  come  to 
tell  you  I  do  not  wish  you  to  sail  for  France,  Made¬ 
moiselle,”  I  replied. 

“I  thought  as  much,  Monsieur,”  she  answered  re- 
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flectively.  “We  scarce  expected  you  would  return 
so  soon  from  Montreal.  When  did  you  arrive?” 

“Within  the  last  hour,  Mademoiselle.” 

“It  was  good  of  you  to  be  at  such  pains  to  bid 
us  farewell.” 

“I  have  not  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  Mademoi¬ 
selle,”  I  remarked,  shortly. 

“Then  perhaps  it  is  your  intention  to  come  with 
us.  Monsieur.  I  am  told  the  King  has  summoned 
you  to  France.  One  cannot  refuse  passage  on  this 
ship  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.  I  trust,  however, 
you  will  not  make  the  journey  unpleasant  by  bicker¬ 
ing  with  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.” 

“On  the  contrary.  Mademoiselle,  it  is  my  intention 
that  you  shall  stay  in  New  France,”  I  replied,  in  a 
voice  that  no  doubt  betrayed  my  rising  irritation  at 
her  flippancy. 

Mile,  de  Mauriac  laughed  lightly.  “I  vow.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,  you  are  angry,”  she  said. 

“You  have  done  wrong.  Mademoiselle,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  sternly. 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  in  amused  surprise.  “I  have 
done  wrong?”  she  repeated.  “In  what  respect?” 

“In  bribing  the  captain  of  this  ship  to  be  false  to 
his  duty.” 

“To  be  false  to  his  duty  to  you,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Roux?” 
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“To  be  false  to  his  duty  to  his  employer,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Maitre  Bibaud.” 

“His  conscience  does  not  trouble  him,”  said  Denise 
de  Mauriac,  coldly.  “Why  should  mine  trouble  me?” 

“And  when  he  is  caught  and  hanged  for  stealing 
the  ship, — will  not  that  trouble  you.  Mademoiselle?” 

“I  am  as  like  to  be  hanged  as  he  is.  Monsieur,” 
she  answered,  indifferently. 

“As  it  is,”  I  continued,  “since  I  have  arrived  in 
time  to  stop  him,  I  shall  content  myself  with  instruct¬ 
ing  Maitre  Bibaud  to  dismiss  him  in  disgrace.” 

“You  cannot  do  that.  Monsieur  le  Marquis.” 

“And  why  not?” 

“Because  he  has  already  left  the  employ  of  Maitre 
Bibaud,  and  entered  mine.” 

“I  give  you  joy  of  him.  Mademoiselle.  An  un¬ 
faithful  servant  is  a  poor  acquisition.” 

“Perhaps,  to  me,  he  will  be  more  faithful.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis.” 

Stung  by  her  scornful  persistence  in  addressing  me 
as  “Monsieur  le  Marquis”  I  requested  her  to  be  good 
enough  to  make  her  preparations  to  come  ashore  with 
Maitre  Bibaud  and  myself. 

“I  would  that  I  could  persuade  you  to  go  your 
way  and  allow  me  to  go  mine,”  she  said. 

“But  since  you  cannot.  Mademoiselle, - ” 

“I  must  be  governed  accordingly.  Monsieur,”  she 
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said,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 
“If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  wait  a  few  mo¬ 
ments, - ” 

Much  relieved  that  she  made  so  little  opposition  to 
my  authority,  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  should 
he  glad  to  await  her  convenience,  whereupon  she 
thanked  me  and  left  us. 

When  we  were  alone,  Maitre  Bihaud  congratulated 
me  upon  the  ease  with  which  I  had  carried  my  point. 
“I  see  plainly,  Monsieur,”  he  said,  “that  in  dealing 
with  the  gentler  sex  it  is  best  to  carry  matters  with  a 
high  hand.” 

“One  must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  Maitre 
Bihaud,”  I  replied.  “In  this  case,  I  confess,  I  could 
think  of  no  other  tone  to  adopt  than  one  of  peremptory 
authority.  It  is  fortunate  it  has  succeeded;  had  it 
not,  I  should  have  faced  a  problem  of  no  mean  dif¬ 
ficulty.” 

“It  is  because  you  are  gifted  with  a  commanding 
manner.  Monsieur.  Had  I  attempted  to  speak  as 
you  did.  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  would  have 
laughed  at  me.” 

I  shook  my  head,  being  in  no  mood  for  flattery, 
and  fell  into  melancholy  reflection  upon  the  perver¬ 
sity  of  fate,  which  ever  thrust  upon  me  the  cruel 
necessity  of  acting  in  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  manner 
toward  her  whom  I  longed  above  all  things  to  please 
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and  conciliate.  Pondering  the  mild  manner  in  which 
she  had  now  bowed  to  my  command,  I  was  moved  to 
ask  myself  whether  I  was,  in  fact,  discharging  my 
duty  toward  her  in  all  justice  and  fairness.  Were  it 
not  for  the  necessity  of  following  in  person  the  clue 
which  had  come  to  me  in  regard  to  my  cousin  Gaston, 
I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  yield  to  the 
suggestion  which  she  had  made,  and  travel  to  France 
without  further  ado.  Was  it,  after  all,  needful  that 
I  should  visit  the  country  of  the  Foxes  in  person? 
Sunk  in  perplexity,  I  scarce  noted  the  passage  of 
time  until  I  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Bibaud. 
“Mademoiselle  is  slow  in  coming,”  he  remarked. 

“One  must  not  be  impatient,”  I  replied,  indul¬ 
gently.  “She  will  be  here  anon.” 

Even  as  I  reassured  him,  my  own  suspicions  were 
aroused.  The  ship  lurched  slightly,  and  there  came 
to  our  ears  the  sound  of  men  running  to  and  fro.  To 
one  who  had  followed  the  sea,  there  was  no  mistaking 
what  it  meant.  I  glanced  out  of  a  porthole,  and  saw 
that  we  were  under  way. 

In  consternation,  I  strode  to  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
and  found  it  locked. 
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TTurning  about,  I  beheld  upon  the  plump  face  of 
the  lawyer  a  mixture  of  astonishment  and  indignation 
at  which  I  could  have  laughed.  “It  seems,  Maitre 
Bibaud,”  I  said,  “that  your  congratulations  were 
premature.” 

“We  are  prisoners!”  he  gasped.  “This  is  an  out¬ 
rage!  We  are  kidnapped!” 

“Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac,  also,  is  minded  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.” 

“It  is  utterly  illegal!”  said  Maitre  Bibaud. 

Having  no  mind  to  amuse  our  captors  by  hammer¬ 
ing  at  a  locked  door,  I  returned  to  my  seat. 

“What  are  we  to  do.  Monsieur?”  enquired  Bibaud, 
anxiously. 

“If  we  shew  no  more  wit  in  escaping  from  this  net 
than  we  have  shewn  in  falling  into  it,  we  are  like  to 
go  to  France,”  I  answered. 

“It  is  an  outrage!”  he  repeated,  helplessly. 

We  were  trapped,  and  I  saw  no  way  out  of  it.  As  I 
pondered  the  matter,  my  choler  rose.  Had  any  other 
than  Denise  de  Mauriac  sought  to  cozen  me,  I  had 
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been  doubly  on  my  guard.  That  she  should  have 
deceived  me, — she,  whose  eyes  were  all  truth  and 
candour, — she,  who  knew  that  I  trusted  her, — it  was 
too  much. 

“It  is  an  outrage!”  I  said,  moodily,  and  Maitre 
Bihaud  nodded  his  head. 

Presently  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  made 
no  reply,  and  signed  to  Bibaud  to  be  silent.  After 
a  time  the  knocking  ceased.  Above  the  door  was  a 
narrow  grating,  at  which  appeared  the  leering  face 
of  Captain  Menard.  “Why  do  you  not  answer  when 
I  knock.  Monsieur?”  he  asked. 

“Traitor!”  I  cried  in  my  rage,  and  discharged  my 
pistol  at  him;  but  he  saw  what  I  was  at,  and  dodged 
ere  I  pulled  the  trigger. 

“Monsieur  le  Marquis!”  cried  Bibaud,  in  a 
fright.  “What  have  you  done?” 

“Wasted  a  bullet,”  I  replied.  “I  ought  to  have 
been  quicker.” 

“Thank  God  you  were  not!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
shudder. 

“If  he  shews  his  head  a  second  time,  I  shall  not 
miss,”  I  said,  as  I  reloaded. 

The  lawyer  groaned  in  dismay,  but  his  fears  were 
groundless;  Captain  Menard  did  not  shew  his  head  a 
second  time.  There  was  a  sound  of  voices  outside,  a 
sound  of  excited  argument  rising  into  expostulation. 
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I  heard  the  imperious  voice  of  Mile,  de  Mauriac 
commanding  them  to  stand  aside,  and  a  moment  later 
her  face  appeared  at  the  opening.  I  laid  my  pistol 
on  the  table,  and  regarded  her  steadily. 

“I  am  glad  to  see,  Monsieur,  that  you  do  not  shoot 
at  me,  as  you  did  at  Captain  Menard,”  she  observed, 
coldly. 

“He  is  a  traitorous  knave,  Mademoiselle,  who  de¬ 
serves  to  be  shot.  It  grieves  me  that  I  missed  him. 
Nevertheless,  I  respect  your  courage.” 

“You  are  kind.  Monsieur,”  she  replied,  scorn¬ 
fully. 

“I  admire  your  courage  more  than  I  do  your  good 
faith.  Mademoiselle,”  I  said. 

“I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  either  with  you,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  she  answered,  shortly. 

“What  then.  Mademoiselle?”  I  asked. 

“In  order  that  you  might  not  interfere  with  our 
plans,  it  seemed  best  that  we  should  make  you 
prisoner.” 

“In  whose  judgment.  Mademoiselle?” 

“In  mine.  Had  we  attempted  to  overcome  you  by 
force,  it  might  have  resulted  in  your  death,  and  in 
injury  to  others.” 

“Assuredly  it  would  have  resulted  in  injury  to 
others.  As  for  my  death, — ^that  would  have  meant 
that  there  would  have  been  another  Marquis  de  la 
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Roux  (granting  that  my  cousin  Armand  had  not  been 
too  forward  in  the  affair)  and  you  would  have  come 
to  have  the  guardian  you  desire.  I  suggest  that  your 
judgment  was  poor,  Mademoiselle.” 

Denise  de  Mauriac  flushed  with  anger.  “I  suggest 
it  is  your  judgment  which  is  poor,  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,  to  act  and  speak  as  you  do,  when  you  are  a 
prisoner  and  at  our  mercy,”  she  retorted. 

“A  prisoner,  I  admit.  Mademoiselle,  but  not  yet 
at  your  mercy.  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  among  your 
hirelings  who  has  the  courage  to  lead  them  into  this 
cabin.” 

“A  truce  to  your  bombast.  Monsieur,”  she  said, 
contemptuously.  “It  is  not  necessary  to  attack  you, 
since  you  have  neither  food  to  eat  nor  water  to 
drink.” 

“Thus  far.  Mademoiselle,  I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,”  I  replied. 

“Then  perhaps  we  might  postpone  this  conversa¬ 
tion  until  you  are  both  hungry  and  thirsty.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,”  said  Mile,  de  Mauriac. 

“As  for  Maitre  Bibaud,  Mademoiselle,  it  is  not 
fair  that  he  should  remain  a  prisoner.  If  you  see  fit 
to  let  him  out,  I  shall  take  no  advantage  of  the  door 
being  opened  for  that  purpose.” 

“I  shall  remain  with  you.  Monsieur,”  said  Bibaud, 
bravely. 
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“No,  no,  Maitre  Bibaud,  this  is  no  affair  of  yours,” 

I  said.  “It  is  no  fault  of  yours  that  we  are  prisoners. 
It  was  I,  not  you,  that  put  my  trust  in  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauriac.” 

“Monsieur  le  Marquis!”  expostulated  Bibaud,  be¬ 
seechingly.  “There  is  naught  to  be  gained  by  such 
remarks.” 

“Fcr  the  present,  I  shall  leave  Maitre  Bibaud  with 
you.  Monsieur,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  colder 
than  ever,  yet  betrayed  by  the  slightest  of  tremors 
the  vexation  which  my  taunt  had  caused  her.  “It  may 
be  that  his  wisdom  will  find  words  to  moderate  your 
folly.” 

Before  I  could  reply  she  left  us  alone;  I  swore 
softly  to  myself  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Favoured  by  wind  and  tide  and  current,  the  ship 
dropped  rapidly  down  the  river.  Maitre  Bibaud, 
accepting  the  part  which  Mile,  de  Mauriac  had  set 
for  him,  sought  to  pacify  me,  until  at  last  I  wearied 
of  his  parlance  and  bade  him  be  silent;  when  night 
fell  we  laid  ourselves  side  by  side  upon  the  captain’s 
narrow  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 

During  the  night  we  passed  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Island  of  Orleans  and  emerged  into  the  estuary  of 
the  St.  Lawrence;  when  we  awoke,  the  breeze  of  yes¬ 
terday  had  grown  into  a  hurricane,  and  the  ship 
laboured  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  navigation  of  this 
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part  of  the  river  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  as  I 
gazed  out  of  our  porthole  I  was  not  free  from  mis¬ 
givings,  for  I  had  noted  that  we  carried  no  pilot.  No 
one  came  to  us,  and  when  the  morning  was  some 
hours  old  it  came  into  my  mind  to  draw  a  stool  to 
the  door,  and  look  out  through  the  opening  above  it. 
The  sight  which  I  saw  confirmed  my  apprehensions; 
the  waves  washed  across  the  deck,  and  despite  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  crew  the  wind  steadily  drove 
us  toward  the  rocky  northern  shore.  Captain 
Menard  was  alive  to  the  danger,  and  ran  frantically 
here  and  there  in  his  alarm  and  dismay,  shouting 
hoarse  and  futile  orders  to  the  seamen  as  they  pulled 
vainly  upon  the  straining  ropes.  Having  no  mind  to 
be  drowned  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  I  leaped  down  and 
seized  the  stool,  and  beat  upon  the  panel  of  the  door 
with  my  utmost  strength,  but  it  withstood  all  my 
efforts.  Nevertheless  I  persisted,  until  I  heard  a 
crashing  and  rending  sound  and  felt  the  ship  right 
itself  in  some  degree.  I  looked  out  again  and  saw 
that  two  of  the  masts  had  been  carried  away. 

This  mishap,  which  on  the  face  of  it  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  disaster,  was  our  salvation.  Our 
perilous  plight  had  been  due  to  the  blunder  of 
Menard  in  carrying  too  much  sail,  and  with  the  loss 
of  the  larger  part  of  it  the  crew  regained  control,  and 
we  gradually  came  about  into  the  southward  tack,  and 
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bore  away  from  the  rocks  upon  which  we  had  so 
nearly  been  driven. 

I  looked  for  Menard,  to  see  how  he  took  it,  but 
looked  in  vain.  He  was  no  longer  to  be  seen! 

From  the  excited  gestures  of  the  crew,  I  could 
guess  what  had  happened.  They  leaned  over  the 
rail,  and  pointed  toward  the  floating  mass  of  wreck¬ 
age,  already  far  distant,  and  peered  at  it  with  shaded 
eyes;  it  was  clear  he  had  been  carried  away  and 
drowned. 

Though  I  had  myself  sought,  in  my  rage,  to  kill 
him,  I  could  not  forbear  from  pity  and  regret,  for  he 
had  been  a  stout  seaman,  and  honest  enough  until, 
at  the  last,  he  had  yielded  to  temptation;  my  wrath 
against  him  being  stilled  by  his  death,  I  found  my¬ 
self  wondering  whether  his  sin,  such  as  it  was,  might 
not  have  been  inspired  less  by  cupidity  than  by  his 
good-natured  desire  to  do  the  thing  which  was  pleas¬ 
ing  to  that  fair  maiden  who  had  doubtless  cast  her 
spell  over  him  as  over  all  whom  she  met. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  I  dismounted  from  my 
stool,  and  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  scared  and  eager  face 
of  Bibaud  the  lawyer.  “What  has  happened.  Mon¬ 
sieur?”  he  asked. 

“We  have  barely  escaped  being  wrecked,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  “Two  of  the  masts  have  been  carried  away, 
and  Menard  is  lost.” 
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“Menard  lost,  Monsieur?”  he  quavered.  “Is  it 
that  he  is  dead?” 

“He  seems  to  have  been  carried  overboard  with 
the  wreckage,  and  is  doubtless  drowned  by  now.” 

“And  the  ship.  Monsieur, — is  it  out  of  danger?” 

“Far  from  it,  Maitre  Bibaud.  If  you  have  prayers, 
by  all  means  say  them.” 

“But  you  said  we  had  escaped?” 

“For  the  moment.  But  a  ship  without  a  captain, 
and  with  two  masts  gone,  labouring  in  a  high  wind 
and  a  narrow  sea,  can  scarce  be  said  to  be  out  of 
danger.” 

Bibaud  shuddered.  “I  would  we  were  out  of  this 
cabin,”  he  exclaimed.  “Should  the  ship  be  wrecked, 
we  would  be  in  evil  plight.” 

“Evil  enough,”  I  agreed.  “Belike  we  should 
drown  in  any  case,  but  I  agree  with  you  it  were 
pleasanter  to  be  drowned  in  the  open.” 

“Pray  God  we  may  be  released  ere  it  comes  to 
that,”  he  muttered.  As  if  in  answer  to  his  prayer, 
the  door  of  the  cabin  was  opened,  and  Denise  de 
Mauriac  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“You  may  come  out.  Messieurs,”  she  said.  “The 
ship  is  in  danger,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  lessen  your 
chance  of  escape.  I  shall  rely  upon  you.  Monsieur, 
to  do  nothing  that  will  embarrass  us.” 

I  bowed,  and  followed  her  out  on  to  the  deck.  “I 
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shall  do  nothing  to  embarrass  you,  Mademoiselle,” 
I  replied. 

In  her  bearing  was  the  dignity  of  one  who  yields 
to  the  inevitable.  Once  more  her  plans  had  mis¬ 
carried,  and  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  her,  but  she  betrayed  no  emotion.  “Captain 
Menard  has  been  swept  overboard,”  she  said. 

“So  I  have  perceived,  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied. 
“Who  now  is  in  command  of  the  ship?” 

“There  is  no  one,”  she  answered,  dejectedly.  “The 
first  officer  refused  to  join  us.  The  men  must  do  the 
best  they  can.” 

“I  am  a  sailor,  Mademoiselle,  and  have  com¬ 
manded  a  ship.  If  you  wish  it,  I  shall  take  charge.” 

“And  sail  us  back  to  Quebec?”  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  flash  of  resentment. 

“We  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  reach  Quebec.  It 
were  madness  to  seek  a  more  distant  port.” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Quebec,”  she  answered, 
stubbornly. 

“Look  you.  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac,”  I  said. 
“I  have  this  to  say  to  you.  You  need  have  no  fear 
that  from  now  on  I  shall  seek  to  hold  you  in  Quebec, 
or  control  your  actions  in  any  way.  You  may  go  or 
stay;  consort  with  honest  gentlemen  or  with  fortune¬ 
hunting  knaves  like  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  as 
you  will.  I  am  no  gaoler,  nor  will  I  stoop  to  contend 
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with  you  on  a  level  of  bribery  and  trickery.  When 
we  reach  Quebec  I  shall  give  orders  that  the  ship  is 
to  be  refitted  and  placed  at  your  disposal,  and  thence¬ 
forth  you  will  be  troubled  no  more  by  me.” 

Thus  speaking  the  determination  at  which  in  my 
wrath  I  had  arrived,  I  looked  her  full  in  the  eyes, 
and  I  perceived  that  it  was  not  without  effect  upon 
her;  it  was  as  though  I  had  hurt,  rather  than  angered 
her, — as  though  she  smarted  under  what  seemed  to 
her  to  be  an  injustice,  and  was  taken  aback  that  I, 
who  had  ever  met  her  with  fair  words  and  protesta¬ 
tions  of  interest  in  her  welfare,  should  now  turn  upon 
her.  When  I  had  finished,  she  looked  at  me  long,  in 
silence,  with  unfathomable  eyes. 

“So  be  it.  Monsieur,”  she  said,  at  length.  “You 
may  take  command  of  the  ship.” 

My  first  care  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Menard  was,  by  cbance,  still  alive  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  wreckage.  I  stood  off  and  on  until  the 
wind  veered  and  died  down  somewhat,  and  it  was 
safe  to  send  a  boat  to  examine  it  and  scan  the  shore; 
but  they  found  no  sign  of  him,  and  at  last  returned 
in  despair.  We  beat  our  way  slowly  westward  in 
the  teeth  of  the  gale,  but  by  nightfall  had  not  yet 
come  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  It  grew  pitchy 
dark,  with  neither  moon  nor  stars  to  light  us  on  our 
course,  and  I  had  no  other  choice  than  to  furl  all  sails 
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and  drop  the  anchors.  It  was  a  wild  and  anxious 
night,  and  many  a  time  I  thought  our  cables  were 
about  to  part,  but  by  the  grace  of  Divine  Providence 
they  held  till  daybreak,  and  by  mid-afternoon  we 
gained  the  shelter  of  the  southern  channel.  There¬ 
after  it  was  a  matter  less  of  skill  than  of  patience, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  we  finally 
cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Quebec. 

During  all  this  time  I  exchanged  scarce  ten  words 
with  Denise  de  Mauriac.  All  day  long  she  avoided 
me,  and  I  sought  not  her  company;  when  we  entered 
the  ship’s  boat  to  go  ashore,  she  sat  in  the  bow  with 
Chantonnay  and  Mme.  d’Esterre,  while  Bibaud  and 
I  remained  in  the  stem.  At  the  quay  we  were  met  by 
an  excited  and  inquisitive  throng,  among  whom  was 
the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois;  I  left  her  to  recount 
to  him  as  much  of  the  adventure  as  she  wished,  and 
departing  unnoticed  and  without  salutation,  went 
with  Bibaud  to  his  room  at  the  inn. 
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In  the  estimation  of  Maitre  Bibaud,  all  was  well 
that  had  ended  well ;  he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  a  picture 
of  contentment,  and  sought  to  discuss  in  comfortable 
retrospect  the  stirring  events  which  had  occurred,  and 
the  hazards  through  which  we  had  passed.  But  I 
was  in  no  mood  to  join  with  him  in  thankfulness; 
sick  at  heart,  and  consumed  with  blind  fury  at  the 
tangled  net  of  vexations  and  humiliations  in  which 
1  had  become  ever  more  deeply  enmeshed  since  the 
unlucky  day  on  which  I  had  returned  to  New  France, 
1  burned  with  impatience  to  set  out  at  once  on  the 
search  for  my  cousin  Gaston.  Hopeless  as  it  was,  it 
would  help  to  allay  my  feverish  craving  for  action, 
and  serve  the  determination  I  had  formed  to  see  no 
more  of  Denise  de  Mauriac.  I  told  Maitre  Bibaud 
of  my  purpose,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  forthwith 
the  large  sum  of  money  which  I  required. 

“Forty  thousand  livres,”  he  repeated,  knitting  his 
brows.  “Indeed,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  you  put  me 
in  a  difficult  position.” 

I  regarded  him  in  surprise.  “Did  not  Maitre 
Poirier  offer  me  a  hundred  thousand,  two  hundred 
thousand,  when  I  asked  for  money  last  summer?” 
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“Unquestionably,  Monsieur.  To  the  Marquis  de 
la  Roux,  forty  thousand  livres  is  the  merest  of  trifles. 
But  the  funds  of  the  estate  are  in  Maitre  Poirier’s 
hands,  not  mine.  And  since,  at  that  time,  he  judged 
from  your  reply  that  you  were  unlikely  to  call  for 
any  considerable  amount  of  money  within  the  year, 
and  it  is  unprofitable  for  the  revenues  of  the  estate 
to  lie  idle,  he  left  something  over  a  hundred  thousand 
livres  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  to  cover  her 
possible  requirements,  and  took  the  balance  with  him 
to  France  for  investment.” 

“Then  this  money  on  which  I  have  counted  is  not 
available?” 

“No,  Monsieur,”  replied  Bibaud.  “Or  rather,”  he 
added,  slowly,  “it  is  available  only  from  one  source.” 

“You  mean, - ?” 

“Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  has  been  at  little  ex¬ 
pense.  I  doubt  if  she  has  spent  a  quarter  of  the 
money  which  Maitre  Poirier  left  with  her.” 

“Then  is  the  balance,  now  in  her  hands,  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  estate?” 

“Not  without  her  consent.  It  has  been  delivered 
to  her  as  a  portion  of  her  inheritance,  and  is  no  longer 
in  the  control  of  the  administrators.” 

“You  mean  it  is  entirely  within  her  own  control?” 

“Subject  to  the  authority  of  her  guardian,”  ob¬ 
served  Maitre  Bibaud,  significantly. 
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I  shook  my  head.  “That  will  not  serve,  Maitre 
Bibaud.” 

“Why  not,  Monsieur?” 

“For  two  reasons.  Mademoiselle  is  under  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  spend  her  money  in  seeking  my  cousin 
Gaston,  and  though  I  might  be  expected  to  estop  her 
from  spending  it  in  a  doubtful  quest,  no  exercise  of 
judgment  on  her  behalf  could  justify  me  in  forcing 
her  to  so  spend  it.  In  the  second  place,  I  may  tell 
you,  as  I  have  already  told  her,  that  from  this  time 
forth  she  is  her  own  mistress,  for  me.” 

The  lawyer  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment.  “Is 
it  that  you  have  renounced  your  guardianship. 
Monsieur?” 

“I  have  renounced  all  authority  over  her.” 

“Then  to  whom  shall  I  be  responsible  as  her 
administrator?” 

“Obey  her  instructions,  and  I  shall  confirm 
them.” 

Maitre  Bibaud  digested  this  news  in  silence  for  a 
time.  “About  this  money  you  require.  Monsieur,” 
he  said,  thoughtfully.  “Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  is, 
I  am  sure,  as  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Gaston  as  you  are  yourself.  If  you  will  lay 
before  her  the  facts  which  have  come  to  your  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  she  will  provide 
whatever  funds  are  necessary.” 
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His  suggestion  was  not  welcome  to  me.  Though  it 
was  not  for  my  own  benefit,  I  had  no  mind  to  appear 
before  her  as  a  suppliant  for  money.  Yet  money 
was  necessary  for  my  plan;  without  it,  apart  from 
the  danger,  I  should  be  courting  failure.  Was  it 
fair  to  my  cousin  Gaston  to  let  my  reluctance  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  chance  of  his  life  as  might  yet 
remain? 

“You  may  go  to  her,  Maitre  Bibaud,”  I  said. 
“Tell  her  what  I  have  told  you,  and  if  she  is  willing 
to  advance  forty  thousand  livres,  to  be  repaid  to  her 
from  the  revenues  of  the  estate  when  Maitre  Poirier 
returns,  let  her  do  so.” 

“When  shall  I  see  Mademoiselle  upon  this  errand. 
Monsieur?” 

“Go  now.  I  shall  await  you  here.” 

The  lawyer  put  on  his  hat  and  cloak  and  went  out. 
It  was  more  than  an  hour  ere  he  returned,  and  to  my 
restless  impatience  it  seemed  longer. 

“What  did  she  say?”  I  asked  him,  shortly.  “Will 
she  give  you  the  money?” 

“I  do  not  know.  Monsieur,”  he  answered.  “Ma¬ 
demoiselle  is  undecided.” 

“She  is  undecided?” 

“The  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  was  with  her,  and 
advised  her  strongly  against  doing  so.” 

“Upon  what  grounds?” 
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Maitre  Bibaud  hesitated.  “Upon  the  usual 
grounds,  Monsieur.” 

“That  my  search  is  but  a  pretence?  That  it  was  I 
who  killed  my  cousin?” 

“Precisely,  Monsieur.  Also,  he  asked  me  why  you 
had  sent  me,  instead  of  coming  in  person.” 

“Did  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  inform  you  when 
she  would  let  you  know  her  decision?” 

“No,  Monsieur.  I  told  her  you  were  most  anxious 
to  set  out  without  delay.” 

“In  case  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  consents  to 
advance  me  the  money,  can  it  be  placed  in  my  hands 
at  once?” 

“Within  the  hour.  Monsieur.” 

“Then  I  shall  prepare  to  leave  Quebec  to-morrow.” 

“You  feel  sure  that  Mademoiselle  will  consent?” 

“On  the  contrary,  I  am  more  than  doubtful.  If 
she  supplies  the  forty  thousand  livres,  well  and  good. 
If  not,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  without  it.” 

The  lawyer  regarded  me  in  alarm.  “But,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  he  expostulated,  “have  you  not  told  me  it  will 
be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  visit  these  Indians, — 
these  Foxes, — except  with  a  large  and  well-armed 
party?” 

“It  will  certainly  be  dangerous  and  probably 
fruitless.  But  I  see  nothing  to  he  gained  by  waiting 
in  Quebec.  If  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  is  to  give 
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at  all,  she  must  give  quickly.  You  say  the  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay  enquired  why  I  did  not  come  in 
person : 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“To-morrow  morning  I  shall  go  in  person.  With 
your  permission  I  shall  meet  you  here,  and  we  shall 
go  together  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis.” 

“I  am  at  your  service  to-morrow  as  always.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Marquis,”  said  Bibaud,  and  with  that  I  left 
him  and  betook  myself  to  my  home  at  la  Saulaye. 

Morose  as  I  was,  I  could  not  but  be  touched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  welcome  of  Nannette  and  Gabriel 
and  little  Noel;  with  them  there  was  no  obsequious 
lip  service,  no  “Monsieur  le  Marquis”  this,  and 
“Monsieur  le  Marquis”  that.  To  them,  I  was  Mon¬ 
sieur  Paul,  their  young  Seigneur,  about  whom  their 
little  world  revolved,  and  their  eager  homage  was 
from  the  heart.  That  night,  as  I  caught  the  smell 
of  the  tempting  dish  of  stewed  chicken  and  onions 
which  Nannette  had  set  before  my  place  at  table, 
I  could  not  forbear  an  exclamation  of  appreciation; 
an  exclamation  which  brought  a  smile  of  the  most 
intense  gratification  to  her  face. 

“My  faith,  Nannette,  this  is  good!”  I  said  with  a 
laugh.  “But  you  will  have  no  poultry  left!” 

“Allans  done.  Monsieur  Paul!  What  are  a  few 
chickens?”  declared  Nannette,  with  a  gesture  of  mag- 
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nificence.  “Here  we  have  nothing  fit  for  the  table 
of  a  gentleman.  Nothing  but  poultry  and  fish  and 
bread  and  milk.  Do  you  not  sometimes  wish  for  a 
bottle  of  rich  wine,  such  as  the  wealthy  noblesse 
drink  at  their  meals?” 

“Nothing  better  than  this,  Nannette.  Even  when  I 
dined  with  the  Governor,  though  the  viands  were 
good,  the  cooking  was  not  like  yours.” 

“But  the  wine.  Monsieur?  Would  you  not  like  a 
bottle  of  wine  now, — at  this  moment?” 

“Tut!”  I  said.  “Would  you  make  me  discontented 
with  the  good  things  I  have,  by  dwelling  so  earnestly 
upon  the  things  you  cannot  offer?” 

“Is  it  so.  Monsieur?”  said  Nannette,  with  an  airy 
toss  of  her  head.  “Do  not  be  so  sure.  See  here!” 
Turning  to  the  sideboard,  she  opened  a  door,  and  took 
out  a  bottle  covered  with  cobwebs.  “See  there.  Mon¬ 
sieur!”  she  said,  triumphantly. 

I  laid  down  my  knife  and  fork,  and  sat  back  in 
my  chair,  regarding  the  bottle  with  questioning  eyes. 
“Whence  came  this,  Nannette?”  I  asked. 

“Whence  do  you  think?”  replied  Nannette,  swell¬ 
ing  with  importance. 

“I  cannot  guess.  From  whom  then?” 

“From  Monsieur  Dupuy.  From  his  Excellency  the 
Intendant  of  New  France.” 

“From  the  Intendant?” 
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“But  yes,  Monsieur.  From  the  Intendant.  And 
not  one  bottle  only.  See  here,  Monsieur!” 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  sideboard.  “See  here. 
Monsieur, — 'three  dozen  bottles, — ^for  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux,  with  the  compliments  of  Monsieur  Dupuy, 
the  Intendant  of  New  France!” 

I  gazed  at  them  curiously.  “When  did  these  come, 
Nannette?”  I  asked. 

“While  you  were  away  in  Montreal,  Monsieur,” 
she  replied. 

“With  the  compliments  of  Monsieur  Dupuy,  the 
Intendant  of  New  France,”  I  repeated,  slowly  and 
thoughtfully. 

“But  yes.  Monsieur.  Shall  I  open  this  bottle  for 
you: 

I  stopped  her  with  a  gesture,  and  took  up  my 
knife  and  fork.  “Let  it  rest  for  the  moment,  Nan¬ 
nette,  until  I  have  eaten  this  most  estimable  stew,” 
I  said. 

“But  why  not  drink  it  with  your  meal?”  persisted 
Nannette. 

I  shook  my  head.  “I  do  not  care  to  mix  it  with  this 
honest  food,”  I  replied. 

“But  why.  Monsieur?  Is  it  not  good  wine?” 

“I  suspect  it  is  of  the  best.  But  why,  think  you, 
does  the  Intendant  of  New  France  entreat  me  with 
this  munificence?” 
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“Surely,  Monsieur,  that  is  plain  enough.  He 
wishes  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Roux.” 

“That  is  to  say,  to  buy  it.  If  I  accept  and  enjoy 
his  wine,  is  there  not  upon  me  some  obligation  to 
render  him  in  return  the  good  will  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Roux?” 

“What  of  it.  Monsieur?” 

“But  since  the  good  will,  even  of  St.  Etienne  de  la 
Saulaye, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux, 
— is  not  necessarily  to  be  purchased  with  three  dozen 
bottles  of  the  best  of  wine, - ” 

“But  will  you  not  accept  it.  Monsieur?  Will  you 
not  thank  him  for  it?” 

“One  should  thank  him,  no  doubt.  Yet  I  suspect 
it  might  be  more  logical  to  thank  Maitre  Poirier, 
the  lawyer,  rather  than  Monsieur  Dupuy.” 

“Maitre  Poirier,  Monsieur?” 

“He  is  an  earnest  lawyer,  of  much  ability,  but 
seems  prone  to  meddle  in  affairs  beyond  his  province 
and  his  station  in  life.” 

“But  Monsieur, — ^he  is  in  France, — ever  since  last 
fall!” 

“Precisely.  Yet  his  efforts,  in  France,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  wine  of  the  Intendant  being  in  the  side¬ 
board  at  La  Saulaye.” 

“I  do  not  understand.  Monsieur.  But  since  you 
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ascribe  the  wine  to  Maitre  Poirier,  and  not  to  the 
Intendant,  may  I  not  open  it  for  you?” 

“By  no  means.  The  actions  of  Maitre  Poirier  do 
not  please  me.” 

“What  has  he  done,  Monsieur,  to  annoy  you?” 

“He  has  meddled  in  my  affairs,  with  results  which 
embarrass  me.” 

“But  Monsieur,  you  have  no  affairs  in  France.” 

“I  had  thought  not.  But  he  has  influenced  the 
King  to  summon  me  to  France.” 

Nannette’s  eyes  opened  wide  in  astonishment. 
“The  King,  Monsieur!”  she  exclaimed. 

I  nodded  gloomily. 

“The  King,  Monsieur?”  she  repeated.  “But  why 
does  the  King  summon  you?” 

“To  assume  the  estate  and  obligations  of  Marquis 
de  la  Roux.” 

“Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur!  But  it  is  magnificent!  To 
be  summoned  by  the  King  himself!  What  is  there 
in  that  to  annoy  you?” 

“It  upsets  my  plans,”  I  said.  “It  annoys  me  be¬ 
yond  words.” 

“I  do  not  care.  Monsieur,”  exclaimed  Nannette, 
defiantly.  “Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  too,  that  I 
meddle  with  affairs  beyond  my  station,  but  to  my 
mind  you  have  troubled  yourself  long  enough  about 
the  death  of  that  young  gentleman!  Sooner  or  later 
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you  must  succeed  him  as  Marquis  de  la  Roux,  and 
you  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  it.  I  tell  you, 
I  have  dreaded  the  thought  that  you  would  go  back 
this  summer  to  risk  your  life, — I  tell  you,  I  am  glad 
you  will  have  to  go  to  France  instead,  and  not  go 
back  to  the  wilderness  and  the  savages!”  said  Nan- 
nette,  dusting  a  chair  furiously. 

I  listened  to  her  patiently,  moodily.  “Then  you 
will  be  disappointed,  Nannette,”  I  replied,  “for,  in 
fact,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  wilderness  and  the 
savages.” 

Nannette  stopped  dusting  and  stared  at  me.  “You 
will  not  go  to  France?”  she  repeated,  mechanically. 
“You  will  go  back  to  the  wilderness  and  the 
savages?” 

I  nodded.  “What  is  more,”  I  said,  “I  shall  set  out 
to-morrow.” 

Nannette,  blindly  groping  for  the  chair  she  had 
been  dusting,  sat  down  upon  it,  and  put  her  apron 
to  her  face  and  burst  into  tears. 

“Oh!”  she  sobbed.  “Oh,  Monsieur  Paul!  Do  not 
go  there!  You  will  be  killed!  I  know  you  will  be 
killed!” 

Deeply  moved,  I  went  and  put  my  hand  caressingly 
upon  her  shoulder.  “There,  there,  Nannette,”  I  said. 
“Do  not  cry.  I  shall  return  safe,  without  doubt.  I 
have  been  in  many  adventures  and  come  through  un- 
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hurt.  You  did  not  cry  when  I  went  as  a  boy  to  join 
the  navy.” 

“Did  I  not,  Monsieur!  Indeed  I  did!  But  I  had 
no  such  foreboding  as  I  have  now!  Do  not  go,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Paul!  Do  not  go,  I  beg  of  you!” 

“I  must  go,  Nannette,”  said  I.  “But  do  not 
grieve.  Forebodings  are  the  least  trustworthy  things 
in  the  world.  Your  forebodings  are  the  very  best  sign 
that  I  shall  return  in  safety.” 

Nannette  shook  her  head,  but  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  set  about  clearing  the  table.  “Poor  little  Noel,” 
she  said.  “He  will  be  grieved  to  hear  you  are  to 
leave  us  again  so  soon.  Monsieur.” 

“Some  day  he  will  be  big  and  strong  enough  to 
come  with  me  on  my  journeys.  What  will  you  do 
then,  Nannette?” 

But  Nannette  was  still  in  no  humour  for  jesting. 
“I  would  not  like  it.  Monsieur.  I  would  rather  have 
him  study,  and  become  a  priest,”  she  said. 
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It  was  my  purpose  to  travel  by  land  to  Montreal. 
Should  Mile,  de  Mauriac  advance  the  funds  which 
I  required,  I  would  there  purchase  canoes  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  engage  men  to  take  them  to  Michilimacki- 
nac,  where  I  would  recruit  the  greater  part  of  my 
expedition;  should  she  not,  I  counted  upon  falling 
in  at  Montreal  with  voyageurs  with  whom  I  might 
travel  at  small  expense  up  the  Ottawa  River  and 
across  Lake  Huron.  When  I  arrived  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  inn  of  Maitre  Bibaud,  I  had  with  me  little 
else  but  my  weapons  and  the  horse  which  I  had  hired 
to  carry  me  to  Montreal. 

Together  we  went  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  where 
I  asked  to  have  audience  with  Mile,  de  Mauriac.  My 
temper  was  not  improved  when  I  was  met  by  the 
Vicomte  de  Chantonnay,  with  the  statement  that  she 
requested  him  to  ask  me  what  it  was  that  I  wished. 

“I  have  come  to  learn  the  decision  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mauriac  in  regard  to  the  errand  upon  which 
Maitre  Bihaud  visited  her  yesterday,”  I  replied. 

“You  wish  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  to  give  you 
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forty  thousand  livres,”  he  remarked.  “It  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum.” 

“If  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  desires  to  discuss 
the  amount,”  I  answered,  “I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her, 
and  explain  my  reason  for  mentioning  that  precise 
sum.” 

“It  will  be  more  to  the  point  if  you  explain  it  to 
me.  Monsieur.” 

“If  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  is  pleased  to  choose 
you  as  her  agent,  I  am  not.  Be  good  enough  to  in¬ 
form  me  of  her  decision  without  further  parley.” 

The  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  laughed  unpleasantly. 
“For  a  suppliant,  you  adopt  a  high  tone,”  he  said. 

I  gazed  at  him  and  speculated  upon  the  reasons 
which  might  have  led  Mile,  de  Mauriac  to  choose  him 
as  her  deputy.  From  the  fact  that  she  had  done  so, 
I  saw  little  reason  to  expect  that  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming.  If  not,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  I 
should  return  alive.  Should  I  be  killed,  the  Vicomte 
de  Chantonnay  would  become  Marquis  de  la  Roux, 
and  Denise  de  Mauriac  would  inherit  the  estate.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  in  departing  thus,  I  should  leave 
unfinished  an  important  item  of  business.  In  avoid¬ 
ing  a  combat,  I  had  been  swayed  by  her  expressed 
wish  that  I  should  do  so ;  yet  now,  a  second  time,  she 
had  sent  him  to  mock  and  taunt  me! 

“Well,  Monsieur?”  he  said. 
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“There  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  what  Maitre  Bihaud 
has  already  told  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac,”  I  said. 
“It  is  my  purpose  to  leave  Quebec  to-day.  Am  I  to 
conclude  that  Mademoiselle  has  left  the  decision  in 
regard  to  the  money  in  your  hands?” 

“Mademoiselle  has  asked  me  to  question  you,  that 
I  may  form  a  judgment  in  the  matter  upon  which  to 
base  my  advice.” 

“That  is  tantamount  to  a  refusal,  since  she  must 
have  known  I  would  not  consent  to  discuss  it  with 
you.” 

The  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Then  I  am  to  tell  her 
that  in  her  absence  you  have  refused  to  enter  into  dis¬ 
cussion  with  me?” 

“By  no  means.  Monsieur.  It  is  but  that  I  have 
refused  to  discuss  with  you  the  affairs  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Mauriac.  Let  us  pass,  for  the  moment,  to 
our  own  affairs.” 

“Proceed,  Monsieur.” 

“It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  returned  to 
Quebec  and  discovered  that  my  cousin  Gaston  was 
lost.  At  that  time  you  were  pleased  to  voice  your 
belief  that  I  had  had  a  hand  in  his  disappearance. 
I  pointed  out  that  your  remarks  constituted  an  accu¬ 
sation  of  murder.” 

“I  recall  the  occasion,”  said  Chantonnay,  coldly. 
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“By  command  of  the  Baron  de  Longueuil,  we 
deferred  further  argument  in  the  matter.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Since  then,  you  have  shewn  no  disposition  to 
amend  your  slanderous  insolence,  though  you  have 
twice  endeavoured  to  run  away  to  France,  leaving 
our  business  unsettled.” 

“Impudent  scoundrel!”  cried  Chantonnay,  boiling 
with  rage.  “Was  it  you,  or  was  it  I,  who  refused  to 
fight  last  fall?” 

“It  is  true  you  blustered  when  I  brought  you  to 
bay,”  I  said.  “I  will  not  tire  you  by  explaining  why 
I  did  not  fight  you  then.  But  I  am  told  that  only 
yesterday  you  repeated  your  slanders,  and  since  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  your  intention  to  leave  New 
France  ere  I  return,  it  seems  appropriate  that  I 
should  call  you  to  account  before  I  depart  to  pursue 
the  search  for  our  cousin.” 

“Among  gentlemen  one  is  used  to  encounter  less 
talk  and  more  action,”  sneered  Chantonnay.  “Let  us 
set  about  it  quickly,  while  your  courage  is  still 
warm.” 

“One  hesitates  to  stain  the  carpet,”  I  said.  “Let 
us  go  out  into  the  courtyard.” 

“Gentlemen!”  cried  Bibaud,  in  alarm.  “This  must 
not  be!  Stop!  Stop  a  moment!”  he  expostulated, 
following  us  down  the  corridor.  But  we  took  no 
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notice  of  him,  and  a  moment  later  our  swords  were 
engaged. 

In  his  eye,  in  his  arm,  in  his  swordpoint,  there 
was  hot  and  ruthless  hate, — delicate,  darting  hate, — 
lithe,  fierce,  sinewy  hate.  His  strength  and  skill  sur¬ 
prised  me.  Belike  he  would  quickly  make  an  end  of 
me;  it  mattered  little.  Yet  I  was  no  lamb  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  my  bitterness  made  me  wary.  I 
conceived  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold  back; 
should  I  weather  his  onsets,  I  might  later  see  what  I 
could  do.  In  this  situation  I  was  favoured  by  a 
stroke  of  luck;  wickedly  lunging,  after  an  artful 
series  of  feints,  he  well  nigh  ran  me  through,  and  I 
escaped  not  at  all  by  skill  in  fence,  but  by  agility. 
In  the  very  clumsiness  of  my  defence,  I  wounded 
him,  of  all  places,  in  his  left  arm-pit.  The  sudden 
pain  of  this  hurt  disconcerted  him  for  an  instant, 
and  gave  me  time  to  re-establish  my  guard. 

“Do  you  wish  to  continue,  Monsieur?”  I  enquired. 

“It  is  nothing,”  he  replied,  coldly,  and  attacked 
me  with  renewed  fury. 

He  had  said  his  wound  was  nothing,  but  I  could 
see  it  troubled  him.  For  the  moment  his  attack  was 
more  violent  than  before,  yet  it  seemed  to  lack  the 
precision  which  had  marked  it  at  first,  and  I  found 
it  less  difficult  to  cope  with  him.  Ere  long  we  were 
fencing  on  even  terms,  and  then,  to  my  exultation,  I 
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discovered  that  I  was  master.  The  time  had  come 
for  me  to  attack;  at  last  my  revenge  was  within  my 
grasp ! 

But  in  the  moment  of  success,  I  found  myself 
blocked  by  a  weakness  which  has  ever  followed 
and  hindered  me;  now  that  he  was  in  my  power, — 
now  that  his  face  grew  pale  and  his  lips  white,  and 
his  sword  followed  mine  aimlessly  and  mechani¬ 
cally, — now  that  one  good  thrust  would  put  an  end 
to  him  and  his  insults, — I  began  to  consider,  to 
relent.  Before  my  mind  there  came  a  vision  of  the 
face  of  Denise  de  Mauriac,  and  in  my  ears  there 
sounded  the  eager  words  in  which  she  had  begged 
me  not  to  do  this  very  deed.  I  had  told  her  I  could 
not  retreat  with  honour;  that  excuse  no  longer  served. 
I  had  survived  his  attack,  and  he  was  at  my  mercy. 
He  was  in  the  utmost  distress,  and  the  pain  and  shock 
of  the  injury  I  had  inflicted  were  sapping  his  strength. 
What  would  she  say  when  she  found  I  had  killed 
him?  He  had  ealled  me  murderer;  would  it  not,  in 
truth,  be  the  act  of  a  murderer  to  slay  a  helpless 
opponent? 

On  the  other  hand,  was  I  to  let  him  go  unscathed? 
I  studied  him,  wondering  if  there  were  any  part  of 
his  body  I  could  reach  and  pierce  without  fatal  re¬ 
sults?  But  to  what  purpose?  I  had  intended  to  kill 
him;  if  I  was  not  to  kill  him,  why  injure  him  fur- 
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ther?  The  thought  came  to  me  to  disarm  him;  this 
plan  seemed  as  good  as  any,  but  even  as  I  prepared 
to  put  it  into  execution,  the  last  vestige  of  colour  fled 
from  his  face,  his  sword  dropped  from  his  nerveless 
fingers,  and  he  tottered  forward  and  fell  to  the  ground 
in  a  swoon. 

I  leaned  upon  my  sword  and  gazed  at  him,  specu¬ 
lating  whether  I  had  been  wise  to  let  him  escape  me 
thus.  A  red  trickle  from  his  torn  arm  ran  along  the 
flagstone.  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  affair  had 
lasted  five  minutes.  I  looked  about  for  Bibaud,  who 
had  rushed  away  to  summon  interference,  and  saw 
him  run  out  at  the  Castle  door,  followed  by  Mme. 
d’Esterre  and  Mile,  de  Mauriac. 

With  a  frantic  scream,  Mme.  d’Esterre  fell  to  her 
knees  beside  the  insensible  form  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Chantonnay.  “Double  murderer!”  she  cried.  “Now 
you  have  killed  Armand  also!” 

“Go,  seek  a  leech,”  I  bade  the  lawyer.  When  he 
was  gone,  I  faced  Denise  de  Mauriac.  She  was  pale 
as  death,  and  her  eyes  blazed  with  fury.  “What  have 
you  done?”  she  exclaimed,  in  a  choking  voice. 

I  looked  at  her  with  lowering  eyes,  the  while  I 
slowly  wiped  the  blood  from  my  sword.  “I  have 
called  my  cousin  Armand  to  account  for  the  slanders 
he  has  uttered  against  me,”  I  replied. 

“You  have  killed  him!”  she  cried,  passionately. 
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“You  have  killed  him  in  cold  blood,  in  a  quarrel  a 
year  old!” 

“I  may  have  killed- him  or  I  may  not,”  I  answered. 
“When  the  leech  comes  he  will  tell  you.  As  for  the 
quarrel  being  a  year  old, — I  am  told  he  repeated  his 
accusation  yesterday.” 

With  the  reflection  that  it  was  useless  to  linger  in 
Quebec,  and  I  might  better  be  on  my  way,  I  strode 
toward  my  horse,  which  stood  ready  within  the  court¬ 
yard.  But  I  was  not  to  go  forth  unchallenged. 

“Stop!”  cried  Denise  de  Mauriac,  following  me, — 
“Whither  do  you  go?” 

“To  Montreal.  To  Michilimackinac.  To  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Foxes,  as  Maitre  Bibaud  told  you  yester¬ 
day.” 

“You  shall  not  go!  If  he  be  dead,  it  is  for  you 
to  answer  for  his  death!” 

“You  should  have  thought  of  that  ere  you  sent  him 
to  meet  me,”  I  answered,  hotly.  “The  last  time  you 
did  so  we  should  have  fought,  had  I  not  refused  to 
draw  my  sword  when  he  drew  his.  I  did  not  come 
to-day  to  seek  him.  I  did  not  come  yesterday  to 
seek  you.  I  had  not  come  at  all,  save  that  he  taunted 
Bibaud  with  my  absence.  I  had  no  wish  to  see  him 
again  in  this  world, — nor  you!” 

“His  blood  will  be  on  your  head!”  she  said,  with 
trembling  lips. 
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“As  mine  will  be  on  yours!”  I  cried,  hoarsely.  “It 
is  you, — ^you,  who  petulantly  withhold  the  beggarly 
silver  you  should  pour  out  like  water  to  speed  my 
efforts  to  find  and  save  my  cousin  Gaston, — you,  who 
allow  your  petty  anger  against  me  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  most  sacred  duty, — it  is  you  must 
answer  to  your  conscience,  Denise  de  Mauriac!” 

At  this  moment  Bibaud,  panting  and  red  of  face, 
arrived  with  the  surgeon.  We  watched  him  in 
silence. 

“Will  he  live?”  asked  Bibaud. 

The  surgeon  looked  up  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
“He  is  unconscious,”  he  said,  “but  I  find  no  consider¬ 
able  wound.” 

“He  has  none,”  I  said,  shortly.  “Throw  water  in 
his  face.” 

The  leech  nodded,  and  calling  for  water,  did  as  I 
bid  him;  presently  Chantonnay  sat  up,  and  looked 
about  him  in  bewilderment.  “I  am  thirsty,”  he  said. 

They  gave  him  wine,  which  he  swallowed  eagerly. 
Anon  his  gaze  fixed  itself  upon  me. 

“Are  you  better.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte?”  asked  the 
surgeon. 

For  answer,  he  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  and  took 
up  his  sword.  “  ’Twas  but  a  momentary  weakness,” 
he  said. 

I  sheathed  my  weapon.  “A  dangerous  weakness, 
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Monsieur  le  Vicomte, — ”  I  remarked.  “A  danger¬ 
ous  weakness,  when  one  fights, — alone, — with  a  mur¬ 
derer.  I  could  have  killed  you  ten  times.” 

I  turned  once  more  to  Mile,  de  Mauriac.  “You 
see,  I  did  not  kill  him,  after  all,”  I  said. 

“You  let  me  think  he  was  dead,  and  you  had  killed 
him!”  she  muttered. 

“Since  when  have  you  encouraged  me  to  prate  to 
you  of  my  innocence?”  I  responded,  morosely. 

Under  the  stress  of  her  emotions,  the  colour  had 
flown  from  her  face,  and  her  eyes  were  half  closed; 
I  feared  she,  too,  might  swoon,  and  made  a  step 
toward  her  to  catch  her  should  she  fall.  But  pres¬ 
ently  the  blood  came  back  into  her  cheeks. 

“I  have  accused  you  unjustly.  Monsieur,”  she  said. 
“If  you  will  postpone  your  departure,  I  shall  see  that 
all  necessary  assistance  is  provided  for  the  errand 
on  which  you  are  about  to  set  forth.” 

“As  you  will.  Mademoiselle.  I  shall  wait,  so  be 
it  the  delay  is  short,”  I  answered  bluntly,  and  took 
my  leave. 
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I  HAD  not  long  to  wait.  That  afternoon  there  came 
to  me,  at  the  inn,  where  I  had  dined  with  Bibaud, 
a  message  that  Mile,  de  Mauriac  wished  to  see  me. 
I  found  her  alone;  she  greeted  me  with  civility,  but 
without  warmth.  I  could  see  my  angry  words  had 
sunk  into  her  mind. 

“I  reproached  you  this  morning  without  reason,” 
she  began,  slowly.  “I  accused  you  of  a  deed  which 
you  had  not  done, — ^when  you  might  have  done  it 
with  few  to  blame  you, — and  I  am  sorry.” 

“Doubtless  you  were  influenced  by  appearances. 
Mademoiselle,  and  by  prejudice,”  I  replied,  answer¬ 
ing  her  tone  rather  than  her  words.  “I  beg  you  to 
say  no  more  of  it.” 

“Only  this,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  she  continued, 
listlessly,  “that  I  am  prepared,  as  making  amends, 
to  furnish  the  money  you  require.” 

“A  poor  reason,  Mademoiselle.  Yet  I  have  no 
mind  to  scrutinize  your  reason,  whatever  it  be,  so  you 
provide  funds  to  equip  the  expedition.” 
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“As  my  guardian  you  will  not  forbid  that,  at 
least?”  she  said,  with  a  flash  of  resentment. 

“As  your  guardian  I  shall  no  longer  compel  or 
forbid  you  in  that  or  aught  else,”  I  replied. 

“You  have  no  wish  to  see  me  again  in  this  world! 
All  you  ask  is  that  I  give  you  forty  thousand  livres, 
and  go  my  way!” 

“I  do  not  ask  that  you  give  me  forty  sous!”  I  re¬ 
torted,  hotly.  “I  do  but  say  that  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  an  obligation  upon  you  to  advance  forty  thousand 
livres  for  an  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  the  fourth 
Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 

“Having  ceased  to  tell  me  what  I  must  do,  you  now 
undertake  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do?” 

“On  the  contrary.  Mademoiselle.  Having  under¬ 
taken  a  venture  in  which  one  might  expect  you  to 
be  as  deeply  interested  as  I, — a  venture  of  which  you 
cannot  share  the  risk,— I  offer  you  a  chance  to  share 
the  cost.” 

“  ‘A  venture  of  which  I  cannot  share  the  risk, — ’  ” 
she  echoed,  scornfully.  “Is  it,  then,  so  dangerous?” 

“Less  dangerous  if  you  do  your.  part.  But  danger¬ 
ous  enough,  at  the  best.” 

“Then  why  not  send  another.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis?  Why  risk  a  life  that  has  come  to  be  so 
valuable?” 

“It  is  not  my  custom.  Mademoiselle,  to  permit 
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others  to  go  on  my  behalf  where  I  fear  to  go  in 
person.” 

“A  noble  sentiment,  Monsieur.  Yet  is  not  that  the 
very  thing  you  would  have  me  do?  I  am  as  deeply 
interested  as  yourself.  Why  should  I  hold  hack,  and 
let  you  face  these  risks  alone?” 

“You  are  pleased  to  jest.  Mademoiselle.” 

A  glint  of  perversity  came  in  her  eye.  “You  shall 
see  whether  I  jest.  Monsieur,”  she  said.  “I  tell  you 
now  that  I  shall  not  only  provide  this  expedition,  but 
I  shall  accompany  it  in  person.” 

“You  change  your  mind  rapidly.  Mademoiselle. 
Less  than  a  week  ago,  you  were  as  determined  to  go 
to  France.” 

“It  is  a  woman’s  privilege,”  she  rejoined,  calmly. 

“I  grieve  if  word  of  mine  has  led  you  to  think  I 
look  upon  this  expedition  as  undertaken  in  your 
behalf,”  I  said,  choosing  my  words  with  care.  “If 
you  furnish  the  money,  you  can  do  no  better  and  no 
more.  But  time  presses.  Mademoiselle.  Another 
day  has  been  lost,  when  every  day  counts.  This 
forty  thousand  livres, — I  understand  from  Bibaud 
you  have  it  readily  available?” 

“Assuming  you  receive  it,  Monsieur, — ^to-morrow 
morning,  let  us  say, — what  then?” 

“I  shall  leave  at  once  for  Montreal.  There  I  shall 
purchase  canoes,  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies,  and 
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engage  men  enough  to  take  them  to  Michilimackinac, 
where  I  shall  enlist  such  additional  men  as  are 
required.” 

“In  Montreal  you  will  remain, - ?” 

“Perhaps  a  fortnight.” 

“Good.  I  shall  join  you  there.” 

I  regarded  her  in  perplexity,  and  shook  my  head. 
“Surely, — I  said, — “surely,  you  are  not  serious  in 
this.” 

“Why  not.  Monsieur?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  were 
I  here  and  you  there,  your  guardianship  would  be 
a  farce?” 

“I  forbid  it  utterly!”  I  cried,  in  exasperation. 
“You  may  stay  here  if  you  will,  or  go  to  France  if 
you  will.  With  me,  you  cannot  go.” 

“But  you  have  said  once, — and  twice, — that  you 
will  forbid  me  no  more  in  aught.  And  now,  in  the 
same  breath,  you  essay  to  forbid  me  again.  You 
change  your  mind  rapidly.  Monsieur.” 

“Why  talk  of  my  guardianship.  Mademoiselle? 
Have  I  not  relinquished  it,  and  are  you  not  content?” 

“No,  no.  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  You  have  but 
relinquished  your  privileges.  One’s  responsibilities, 
confirmed  by  the  Superior  Council  of  New  France, 
are  not  so  easily  relinquished.” 

“I  need  not  forbid  you,”  I  said,  significantly.  “A 
word  to  the  Governor-General  will  be  sufficient.” 
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“That  were  tantamount  to  forbidding  me,  and  com¬ 
pulsion  to  boot,  and  a  clear  breach  of  your  promise. 
Monsieur,”  she  replied,  coolly. 

“Upon  my  soul,  I  care  not  whether  you  go  or  not!” 
I  cried,  in  a  fury.  “You  may  come  or  go  as  you 
will!  But  that  I  should  be  burdened  in  this  quest 
with  the  care  of  a  wilful  and  obstinate  woman, — ^that 
I  should  be  so  hampered  in  struggling  to  discharge 
the  troubles  and  vexations  thrust  upon  me  by  the  folly 
of  a  wilful  and  obstinate  man, — it  is  an  outrage! 
When  have  I  injured  you,  that  you  plague  me  thus?” 

She  smiled.  I  think  it  pleased  her  to  have  angered 
me. 

“Have  no  fear,”  she  responded  lightly.  “I  shall 
ask  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  to  come  with  us. 
Mayhap  he  will  be  less  reluctant  than  you  to  charge 
himself  with  my  welfare.” 

“A  doughty  chevalier!”  I  sneered.  “He  will 
guard  you!  But  who  will  guard  him?” 

“Rest  assured,  I  shall  never  call  on  you  to  suc¬ 
cour  him.” 

“Rest  assured,  if  you  do,  you  will  call  in  vain!” 
I  retorted. 

“Nevertheless,  I  venture  to  hope  he  will  not  fear 
to  come  with  us,”  she  said,  mockingly. 

“And  I  venture  to  hope.  Mademoiselle,  that  what 
little  sense  he  has  will  lead  him  to  dissuade  you  from 
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so  mad  an  escapade, — if,  indeed,  your  own  good 
sense  permits  the  thought  of  it  to  survive  the  hour. 
In  the  meantime,  I  thank  you  for  the  money  you 
have  promised  in  advance, — I  shall  leave  instructions 
for  Poirier  that  he  is  to  repay  it  on  his  arrival, — 
and  if  you  will  see  that  it  is  sent  to  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  shall  be  ready  to  set  out  without  further  delay.” 

“It  will  be  sent  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,”  she 
said.  “See  that  you  procure  a  safe  and  comfortable 
canoe,  to  be  in  readiness  for  me  when  I  come  to 
Montreal.” 


When  I  told  Bibaud  of  the  sudden  purpose  which 
Mile,  de  Mauriac  had  announced,  he  expressed  the 
same  opinion  which  I  had  myself  formed,  viz.,  that 
a  few  hours  of  sober  reflection  would  cure  her  of  it. 
She  had  asked  me  to  send  him  to  her,  which  I  did, 
begging  him  at  the  same  time  to  use  his  every  power 
of  persuasion  to  bring  her  to  reason;  but  when,  the 
next  morning,  I  came  again  to  his  inn,  and  he  handed 
me  the  bag  of  gold  released  by  her  for  my  use,  he 
informed  me  ruefully  that  his  arguments  and  remon¬ 
strances  had  been  without  apparent  effect. 

“I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  it.  Monsieur,”  he 
declared.  “Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac  is  a  young 
lady  of  the  utmost  determination.  The  Vicomte  de 
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Chantonnay  was  there  (with  his  arm  in  a  sling)  and 
for  once  his  voice  was  joined  with  mine.  I  could 
see  he  has  no  love  for  the  adventure  she  plans  for 
him.  But  she  was  adamant.” 

“I  cannot  believe  she  will  adhere  to  her  purpose,” 
I  said.  “A  few  days  of  reflection  will  not  be  without 
effect.” 

“I  trust  not,  Monsieur.  Will  it,  in  fact,  be  a 
dangerous  journey?” 

“It  can  scarce  be  called  perilous,”  I  replied.  “We 
shall  be  well  armed,  and  in  respectable  number,  and 
even  should  it  come  to  blows,  we  can  doubtless  see  to 
her  safety.  But  it  is  a  mad  venture  for  a  woman.” 

“Perhaps,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  a  word  to  his 
Excellency, — a  word,  from  you,  to  Monsieur  de 
Beauharnois, - ” 

“The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  if  he  acts,  must  act 
of  his  own  volition,”  I  said.  “I  hope  he  will.  But 
I  have  told  her  I  shall  neither  forbid  nor  compel  her 
more,  and  my  hands  are  tied.” 

“Let  us  hope  he  will.  Monsieur,”  said  Bibaud, 
earnestly,  and  after  a  few  moments  further  discussion 
of  matters  of  minor  import,  I  bade  him  farewell  and 
rode  out  on  the  way  to  Montreal. 

Unquestionably  Beauharnois  would  know  of  it,  and 
seek  to  stop  her;  I  relied  on  him  to  do  so,  and  well' 
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nigh  forgot  the  matter  in  the  press  of  business  during 
the  days  which  followed.  But  whatever  cajolery  or 
blandishment  she  employed  in  dealing  with  him,  I 
was  chagrined  beyond  measure  by  her  arrival  in 
.Montreal  some  ten  days  later,  cheerfully  prepared 
and  insistent  to  number  herself  among  my  responsi¬ 
bilities, — bringing,  forsooth,  a  maid,  Tinette,  as  little 
fitted  for  the  voyage  as  she  was  herself,  and  infinitely 
less  eager  for  it.  I  despaired  of  opposition,  and  a 
few  days  later  we  set  out. 

Our  journey  was  uneventful,  for  even  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  gold  will  smooth  the  way.  Slowly  we  trav¬ 
elled  up  the  Ottawa  River,  and  into  Lake  Nipissing; 
thence  more  rapidly  to  Lake  Huron,  whose  northern 
shores  we  skirted  to  Michilimackinac,  arriving  early 
in  July.  In  all  those  weeks  I  spoke  with  Denise  de 
Mauriac  scarce  a  dozen  times,  though  the  canoe  in 
which  she  travelled  was  never  out  of  my  sight;  when¬ 
ever  my  eyes  fell  upon  her,  I  was  seized  with  inward 
rage  that  she  should  mock  me  by  giving  to  my  expedi¬ 
tion  the  semblance  of  a  mere  jaunt.  That  she  divined 
my  emotions  I  have  no  doubt,  and  it  suited  her  whim 
to  preserve  an  air  of  gaiety  throughout,  in  the  face 
of  hardships  which  might  well  have  sobered  her,  as 
they  sobered  ber  companions;  I  should  have  been 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  fortitude,  had  it  not  so 
angered  me. 
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Stretching  away  to  the  south,  a  hundred  leagues 
and  more,  the  sleeping  waters  mirrored  in  motion¬ 
less,  blue-white  splendour  the  flooding  brilliance  of 
the  summer  moon;  sleeping,  save  where  here  and 
there  a  streak  of  light  and  a  spot  of  black  marked  the 
presence  of  our  canoes  in  their  course  from  Michili- 
mackinac  to  the  Bay. 

At  Michilimackinac  we  had  enlisted  such  men  as 
Lignery  could  spare,  and  these  made  up  our  number 
to  fourscore.  Lignery  had  joined  with  me  in  a  last 
effort  to  persuade  Mile,  de  Mauriac  to  remain  at  his 
post  until  our  return,  but,  as  ever,  without  avail. 

I  had  no  great  fear  that  there  would  be  fighting. 
For  the  present  the  policy  of  the  Foxes  was  to  preserve 
a  semblance  of  friendship  with  the  French;  we  would 
come  to  them  in  friendly  guise,  bringing  rich  gifts. 
Not  the  least  of  our  gifts,  and  one  upon  which  I  relied 
to  ingratiate  us  with  them,  was  a  young  man  of  their 
tribe  who  had  not  long  since  been  taken  prisoner  in 
one  of  the  desultory  skirmishes  which  the  existing 
truce  could  not  prevent.  This  Indian,  whom  we 
called  Pierrot  (it  was  not  his  real  name,  but  resem- 
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bled  it  sufficiently)  I  had  taken  in  my  canoe,  that  I 
might  acquire  a  smattering  of  their  dialect  by  con¬ 
verse  with  him.  In  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  being 
restored  to  his  people,  he  displayed  less  than  usual 
of  the  taciturnity  which  marks  these  savages  at  all 
times,  save  when  they  are  launched  upon  the  inter¬ 
minable  orations  with  which  they  carry  on  their 
tribal  deliberations;  I  had  found  no  difiiculty  in 
engaging  him  in  conversation,  and  had  made  good 
progress  in  learning  his  jargon.  In  the  course  of  our 
talk  I  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his  eagerness  to 
return  to  his  people;  it  was  the  same  magnet  which 
draws  red  man  and  white  alike.  Knowing  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  marital  relation  which  prevails  among  the 
savages  of  North  America,  I  marvelled  to  find  in 
him  so  marked  a  predilection  for  one  particular 
maiden,  and  looked  forward  with  interest  to  learning 
upon  our  arrival  whether  she  would  prove  to  have 
been  equally  faithful  to  him. 

Now,  as  we  neared  our  destination,  it  depressed 
me  more  and  more  to  think  how  visionary  was  our 
errand.  It  was  vain  to  the  point  of  absurdity  to  hope 
that  aught  would  come  of  it,  or  that  Gaston  was  still 
alive.  I  could  picture  to  myself  the  mocking  smile 
of  Armand  de  Chantonnay,  the  cold  disdain  of  Denise 
de  Mauriac,  when  the  time  would  come  to  abandon 
our  search  and  retrace  our  journey. 
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Granting  that  we  must  fail,  what  then?  It  was  now 
July,  and  in  October,  or  November  at  the  latest,  I 
must  sail  for  France,  in  obedience  to  the  King’s  sum¬ 
mons.  Was  it,  after  all,  the  course  of  destiny  that  I, 
the  poor  son  of  a  ruined  father,  should  find  myself 
urged, — wellnigh  compelled, — to  take  up  a  life  of 
ease,  affluence  and  power?  Was  I  to  be  courted,  in¬ 
dulged  and  obeyed  to  the  end  of  my  years  by  venial 
ffatterers  who  would  say  naught  of  the  black  cloud 
under  whose  shadow  I  should  ever  rest?  Was  I  to 
accept  this  tarnished  greatness?  This  question  I  had 
put  out  of  my  mind  again  and  again;  but  by  mid¬ 
winter  I  must  be  prepared  with  an  answer,  and  the 
stillness  and  the  moonlight  moved  me  to  ponder  it. 

I  wondered  what  my  father  would  have  said,  had 
he  been  alive  to  counsel  me,  and  the  thought  carried 
me  back  to  the  days  of  my  boyhood.  My  mother  1 
could  remember  only  as  one  seen  in  a  dream  of  long 
ago.  My  earliest  recollection  of  my  father  was  of  a 
tall,  silent,  melancholy  man,  who  came  and  went  at 
long  intervals,  leaving  me  much  in  the  care  of  Nan- 
nette,  until  at  last  his  employment  had  ceased  with 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  he  had  come  home  to  eke 
out  a  living  at  la  Saulaye.  It  was  in  those  years  of 
meagre  indigence  that  we  had  first  been  drawn  into 
comradeship.  Putting  aside  our  pride,  we  had 
worked  together  in  the  fields  in  summer,  and  gone 
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hunting  together  in  winter,  and  comforted  one  an¬ 
other  in  adversity  as  best  we  might.  To  me,  in  those 
days,  poverty  was  but  the  natural  state  of  things, 
since  I  had  known  none  other;  had  I  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  into  an  adventurer,  an  illicit  fur  trader  or 
bush-loper,  as  so  many  of  the  penniless  noblesse  of 
New  France  had  grown  up,  I  might  have  been  spared 
much  humiliation  and  discontent.  But  when  I  had 
become  my  father’s  right  hand,  and  our  circum¬ 
stances  were  growing  easier,  he  had  sacrificed  his 
convenience  and  comfort  to  send  me  away  to  the 
Navy,  that  I  might  have  a  chance  to  maintain  the 
standing  of  a  gentleman.  In  that  vocation  I  had 
been  happy  enough,  and  had  earned  a  measure  of 
reputation  and  advancement,  fighting  Spaniards  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  pirates  in  the  tropic  seas; 
it  was  a  crowded  seven  years  of  novel  scenes  and 
events.  Then  had  come  the  summons  to  join  my 
father  in  that  ill-fated  enterprise. 

And  now  my  father  was  dead,  and  my  father’s 
friend,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  and  the  Marquis  de 
la  Roux,  and  Gaston,  Chevalier  de  la  Roux.  And 
all  eyes  were  on  me. 

To  say  I  was  not  tempted  by  the  prize  which  hung 
within  my  reach  would  be  the  merest  hypocrisy. 
Wealth, — ^honours,- — power, — it  were  more  than 
human  to  be  unresponsive  to  their  appeal.  My  con- 
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science  was  clear.  Why  should  I  flinch  at  the 
thought  of  a  base  suspicion,  unfounded  in  fact, — a 
suspicion  which  men  would  be  led  by  self-interest 
to  banish  from  their  lips,  the  more  quickly  if  I  dis¬ 
played  the  easy  virtues  of  urbanity,  generosity  and 
fair-dealing?  I  was  not  without  ambition  to  be 
master  over  many  things,  nor  without  conceit  of  my 
own  abilities. 

It  were  quixotic  to  refuse.  Moreover,  did  I  refuse, 
what  would  be  the  outcome?  The  lawyers  had 
spoken  truth  when  they  said  that  the  place  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roux  could  not  long  go  unfilled. 
Granted  that  I  received  the  royal  permission  to  re¬ 
main  in  obscurity,  some  other  must  take  my  place; 
and  that  other  would  be  Armand,  Vicomte  de  Chan- 
tonnay.  He  would  not  refuse. 

If  he  could,  he  would  wed  Denise  de  Mauriac,  and 
the  tale  of  his  good  fortune  would  be  complete. 

My  problem  would  have  been  simpler  had  I  slain 
him  when  I  had  the  chance.  Was  ever  conscience 
more  inconvenient  than  mine? 

Yet  was  it  conscience?  Was  it  conscience  that  had 
led  me  to  hold  my  hand  when  he  shewed  the  first  sign 
of  weakness, — was  it  conscience  that  had  made  me 
hesitate  to  take  the  inheritance  that  was  mine, — or  was 
it  the  puerile,  lingering  love-sickness  that  still  cher¬ 
ished  the  vain  hope  of  pleasing  the  arrogant  and  dis- 
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dainful  maiden  who  had  misprised  and  affronted  me 
beyond  forgiveness?  Had  I  not,  in  very  truth,  spared 
him  because  I  had  feared  to  offend  her  by  killing 
him?  Did  I  not  now  fear  to  embrace  prosperity  lest  I 
further  incur  her  disdain? 

As  if  it  were  possible!  Was  there  no  release  from 
this  tyranny  under  which  I  groaned?  Fool  that  I 
was, — I  had  thought,  when  I  planned  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  to  run  away  from  her, — and  there  she  was,  not 
fifty  yards  away.  I  had  seen  less  of  her  had  I  stayed 
in  Quebec. 

Hark!  She  was  singing!  Not  loudly,  but  in 
dreamy  undertones,  of  sweetness  indescribable,  that 
floated  across  the  silent  moonlit  water, - 

“J’ai  perdu,  ma  Maitresse, 

Sans  V  avoir  merite. 

Pour  un  bouquet  de  roses, 

Que  je  Fai  refuse. 

Lui  ya  longtemps  que  je  t’aime, 

Jamais  je  ne  t’ outlier ai.” 

She  had  angered  me  beyond  forgiveness.  I  were 
less  than  a  man  did  I  relent  toward  her.  Yet  in  her 
voice  there  seemed  to  be  a  touch  of  weariness,  a 
touch  of  sadness, — and  I  longed  to  comfort  her. 
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T' HOUGH  we  saw  no  one  as  we  passed  up  the  river 
of  the  Foxes,  we  were  watched,  and  our  coming  re¬ 
ported  in  advance.  When  we  rounded  the  last  turn 
and  approached  our  destination,  we  found  awaiting 
us,  outside  the  stout  palisade  of  their  village,  a  mot¬ 
ley  gathering  of  men,  women,  children  and  dogs. 

Bidding  our  men  be  on  their  guard,  I  landed  with 
Pierrot.  The  Indians  greeted  Pierrot  with  grunts  of 
recognition,  but  with  little  excitement  or  enthusiasm; 
my  own  landing  they  watched  in  stolid  silence.  I 
judged  it  best  to  take  a  haughty  tone,  and  informed 
them  loftily  that  I  had  come  to  see  Oushala,  their 
chief,  and  desired  to  be  led  to  his  lodge.  Thereupon 
two  led  us,  and  all  the  others  followed.  Their  dwell¬ 
ings  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Hurons  and  Iro¬ 
quois,  each  containing  five  to  ten  families;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  exception  of  the  centre  one,  in  which 
Oushala  dwelt  alone,  or  as  much  alone  as  a  man  can 
be  who  has  eight  wives.  Disturbed  by  the  commo¬ 
tion  of  our  approach,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
he  had  emerged  from  his  lodge,  and  stood  before  it 
awaiting  us. 
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“Greetings,  Oushala,”  I  said.  “I  have  come  to 
you  from  your  father  at  Michilimackinac.” 

“My  father  is  kind,”  he  replied  gravely,  with  a 
touch  of  irony. 

“He  knows  that  your  heart  is  good,”  I  continued. 
“He  knows  that  you  will  keep  your  young  men  from 
the  war-path,  and  he  sends  me  with  presents  for  his 
obedient  children.” 

A  gleam  of  avarice  shone  in  his  impassive  eyes. 
“You  say  you  have  brought  presents?” 

“They  are  in  our  canoes,”  I  replied. 

“Bring  them  hither,”  he  said,  shortly. 

“I  am  not  a  carrier  of  burdens,”  I  answered  coldly. 
“If  you  wish  them  brought  hither,  send  your  people 
to  fetch  them.” 

He  regarded  me  a  moment  with  a  sombre  expres¬ 
sion  of  displeasure  at  the  tone  in  which  I  spoke,  and 
signed  to  his  subjects  to  do  as  I  said.  I  bade  Pierrot 
go  with  them,  and  hand  over  the  presents ;  their  return 
was  not  long  delayed.  When  the  presents  were  spread 
on  the  ground  before  him,  Oushala  regarded  them 
with  less  pleasure  than  I  had  expected.  I  surmised 
that  his  discontent  was  due  to  the  absence  of  weapons 
or  ammunition,  which  we  had  omitted  in  view  of  the 
likelihood  of  early  hostilities. 

“Are  these  the  presents  which  my  father  has  seen 
fit  to  send  me?”  he  remarked  with  contempt. 
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“One  other  present  he  has  sent  you,  Oushala,”  I 
said.  “Behold  this  man,  whom  you  permitted  to 
attack  us,  in  spite  of  your  promises  and  fair  words. 
He  fell  into  our  hands,  and  his  life  was  forfeit.  But 
your  father  did  not  kill  him.  He  saved  him,  and  fed 
him,  and  now  he  sends  him  back  to  you,  as  a  token 
of  good  will  to  you  and  your  tribe.” 

The  old  chief  folded  his  arms,  and  uttered  a  scorn¬ 
ful  grunt.  “He  might  better  have  kept  him,”  he  said. 
“He  might  better  have  killed  him  than  send  him  back 
to  me.  We  are  few  in  number,  but  those  of  us  who 
remain  are  brave  men,  and  do  not  let  ourselves  be 
taken  by  the  French.  Why  did  he  send  us  back  this 
coward?” 

“He  is  no  coward,  Oushala,”  I  declared.  “When 
he  was  taken  he  was  fighting  bravely.  It  was  his  com¬ 
panions  who  ran  away  and  escaped.” 

“You  might  better  have  kept  him,”  repeated 
Oushala.  “Of  what  use  are  our  young  men  to  us, 
if  we  are  not  to  he  allowed  to  fight  with  our  enemies? 
You  have  told  us  we  are  not  to  fight  with  the  Illinois, 
yet  you  have  urged  them  to  attack  us.  They  are  dogs 
that  have  always  bitten  us.  Their  hearts  are  bad, 
and  they  have  lied  against  us,  that  Ononthio  might 
send  them  to  slay  us.  But  we  do  not  cherish  enmity 
against  Ononthio,  often  as  he  has  listened  to  them 
and  helped  them  to  make  war  on  us,  for  we  know  he 
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has  been  deceived.  We  are  his  children,  and  we  are 
very  peaceful.” 

“It  is  well,  Oushala,”  I  replied.  “It  is  well  that 
the  children  of  Ononthio  should  be  peaceful.” 

“We  are  peaceful,”  repeated  Oushala,  “but  our 
father  does  not  trust  us.  He  sends  us  presents,  but 
among  them  are  neither  muskets  nor  powder;  it  is 
because  he  does  not  trust  us,  and  fears  we  may  turn 
them  against  him.” 

“Your  father  is  wise,  and  sends  you  those  things 
which,  in  his  wisdom,  he  deems  it  best  you  should 
have,”  I  said.  “If  I  find  you  are  indeed  peaceful, 
and  your  hearts  are  as  good  as  you  say,  I  shall  tell 
him  SO  when  I  go  back,  and  it  may  be  he  will  then 
give  you  muskets  and  powder.” 

“Are  you  a  magician  who  can  look  into  men’s 
hearts?”  he  asked.  “How  can  we  shew  you  that  our 
hearts  are  good?” 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  ask  him  concerning  Gaston 
de  St.  Etienne,  but  I  hesitated;  it  is  not  well  to  be 
too  hasty  in  dealing  with  savages.  Moreover,  should 
my  question  embarrass  him,  he  could  shew  displeas¬ 
ure,  and  dismiss  me,  and  I  could  not  press  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  followers. 

“There  is  a  matter  in  which  you  can  shew  us  that 
your  heart  is  good,  Oushala,”  I  replied  slowly.  “But 
I  shall  not  speak  to  you  of  it  now.  There  are  more 
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presents  for  you  in  our  other  canoes,  and  to-morrow, 
when  we  have  set  up  our  tents  near-by,  you  shall  come 
and  see  them.” 

The  eyes  of  the  old  chief  clouded  with  suspicion. 
“Am  I  a  child,  that  I  should  go  among  you  un¬ 
guarded?”  he  said. 

“I  do  not  ask  you  to  come  among  us  unguarded,” 
I  answered.  “If  your  heart  were  good,  you  would 
not  suspect  us.  Have  I  not  come  into  your  village 
unguarded?” 

He  contemplated  me  in  a  manner  which  led  me 
to  doubt  whether  I  had  been  wise  to  do  so,  but  anon 
his  thoughts  took  another  turn,  and  I  judged  he  had 
remembered  the  other  presents  of  which  I  had  spoken. 

“I  shall  shew  you  that  my  heart  is  good  and  I 
do  not  suspect  you,”  he  said.  “To-morrow  I  shall 
come  to  visit  you  as  you  ask.” 

“It  is  well,  Oushala,”  I  replied.  “To-morrow, 
at  about  this  hour.” 

I  took  my  way  to  the  river,  preserving  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  dignity,  but  not  unmindful  of  the  treacherous 
retinue  at  my  heels;  I  confess  I  breathed  easier  when 
I  was  once  more  afloat. 

I  did  not  like  his  demeanour,  and  when  we  had 
pitched  our  camp,  a  musket  shot  away  from  his  vil¬ 
lage,  I  chose  our  best  men  for  sentries,  and  set  them 
with  care,  enjoining  them  to  be  on  the  alert.  But  if 
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Oushala  cherished  hostile  designs,  he  was  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  them  into  effect,  and  when,  the  next 
afternoon,  he  came  to  visit  us,  he  was  as  affable  as 
he  had  been  scornful  the  day  before.  He  brought  with 
him  no  considerable  guard,  being  accompanied  only 
by  five  or  six  warriors;  one  could  scarce  have  ex¬ 
pected  a  chief  of  his  rank  to  come  unattended. 
Among  them  was  Pierrot,  wearing  a  sullen  face, 
which  caused  me  to  wonder  what  had  gone  amiss 
with  him. 

When  I  displayed  the  balance  of  our  presents  to 
Oushala,  he  professed  a  gratification  little  short  of 
delight,  which  awakened  my  suspicion,  for  they  were 
gew-gaws  of  much  the  same  kind  as  he  had  before 
received  with  an  air  of  disappointment.  Albeit,  I 
judged  this  to  be  the  proper  moment  to  approach  the 
object  of  our  visit. 

“When  I  return  to  your  father,  I  shall  tell  him 
you  are  pleased  with  his  presents,  Oushala,”  I  said. 
“I  shall  tell  him  you  have  shewed  your  love  for  the 
French  by  trusting  yourself  among  us,  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  there 
is  anotlier  way  in  which  you  can  shew  your  friend¬ 
ship  for  him,  and  it  is  this;  he  has  heard  that  you 
are  holding  among  your  people  a  Frenchman  whom 
you  captured  two  summers  ago,  and  he  asks  that 
you  set  him  free,  and  let  him  return  with  us.” 
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Speaking  thus  at  a  venture,  aiming  my  words  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  phantom  we  pursued,  it  seemed 
to  me  I  had  not  wholly  missed  the  mark;  the  semb¬ 
lance  of  frankness  disappeared  from  his  crafty  eyes, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  a  subterfuge. 

“Your  speech  is  friendly,  la  Saulaye,  but  it  halts, 
and  I  do  not  hear  it  well.  Speak  in  your  own  tongue 
to  this  man  of  our  tribe  who  has  lived  among  you, 
and  he  will  tell  me  what  you  say.” 

I  repeated  my  question  to  Pierrot  in  French,  the 
more  willingly  that  I  desired  our  conversation  to  be 
understood  by  my  companions. 

“Oushala  bids  me  tell  you  our  father  is  mistaken. 
A  little  bird  has  whispered  lies  in  his  ear.  Oushala 
says  he  has  no  prisoner,  and  his  people  captured  no 
Frenchman  two  summers  ago,  nor  for  many  summers 
past.  If  they  had  met  a  Frenchman  they  would  have 
aided  him,  and  sent  him  in  safety  to  his  people.” 

“It  is  as  I  thought!”  exclaimed  Chantonnay.  “We 
have  been  looking  for  noon  at  the  fourteenth  hour!” 

“Tell  him  it  is  not  your  father  who  has  been  de¬ 
ceived,  but  Oushala.  His  people  have  done  this  thing 
and  have  hidden  their  captive  from  him.  If  Oushala 
could  discover  him  and  send  him  back,  the  presents 
he  would  receive  would  make  those  I  have  brought 
him  seem  as  nothing.” 

Pierrot  translated  my  speech,  and  again  Oushala 
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hesitated.  “Ask  him  what  presents  our  father  would 
send,”  he  commanded. 

As  Pierrot  interpreted  this  question,  I  reflected 
that  even  the  arming  of  these  Indians  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.  “Your  father  would 
know  beyond  doubt  that  Oushala’s  heart  is  good,  and 
he  would  send  him  knives  and  muskets  and  powder 
and  shot,”  I  replied. 

In  calling  for  an  interpreter,  Oushala  had  placed 
himself  at  a  disadvantage,  for  he  knew  no  French, 
while  I  could  make  sense  of  what  he  said  to  Pierrot, 
and  watch  the  effect  of  my  words.  I  could  see  they 
were  not  without  interest  to  him,  and  also  of  interest 
to  the  men  he  had  brought  with  him;  they  glanced 
covertly  at  one  another,  as  men  do  who  share  a  secret, 
and  hung  upon  Oushala’s  reply. 

“Even  for  word  of  what  has  become  of  this  man, 
your  father  at  Michilimackinac  would  send  no  mean 
presents,”  I  added. 

But  if  Oushala  had  a  secret,  it  was  not  in  his  mind 
to  disclose  it,  and  an  expression  of  displeasure  came 
into  his  face.  “Tell  him  he  speaks  empty  words,” 
he  said.  “Our  father  offers  great  presents  because 
he  knows  we  cannot  do  what  he  asks.” 

In  the  face  of  his  denial  I  knew  not  how  to  carry 
the  matter  further,  though  I  was  now  convinced  there 
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was  more  to  be  learned.  Fruitlessly  taxing  my  wits, 
I  was  listening  mechanically  to  Pierrot’s  interpreta¬ 
tion,  when  suddenly  it  came  to  me  that  he  was  adding 
a  message  of  his  own.  “I  know  that  he  lies,”  he 
said. 

Here  was  an  opening  where  I  had  least  expected  it. 
I  could  well  believe  Pierrot’s  anger  bad  been  aroused 
by  the  strangely  hostile  reception  Oushala  had  ac¬ 
corded  him.  Through  him,  were  he  willing,  I  might 
yet  learn  the  nature  of  the  secret  whose  existence  I 
had  surmised.  Lest  I  betray  Pierrot,  I  refrained 
from  answering  eagerly,  but  launched  into,  a  wordy 
reply,  protesting  the  sincerity  of  their  father  Lignery, 
whose  name  I  had  used  so  freely,  and  his  desire  for 
friendship,  and  accepting  Oushala’s  statement  that  he 
knew  of  no  Frenchman  captured  or  held  by  his 
people.  As  I  thus  ceased  to  press  him,  his  amiability 
gradually  returned,  and  after  a  wearisome  exchange 
of  compliments  he  ended  by  inviting  us  to  visit  his 
village  and  witness  an  entertainment  which  he  would 
give  in  our  honour  on  the  following  afternoon.  In 
the  meantime,  by  means  of  short  and  furtive  sen¬ 
tences,  I  arranged  to  meet  Pierrot  alone  the  next 
morning,  at  a  spot  which  he  described,  and  hear  what 
he  had  to  say. 

When  we  had  fed  the  Indians  to  repletion  (at  no 
small  cost  to  our  store  of  provisions)  and  they  were 
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gone,  I  again  set  our  sentries  and  inspected  their 
posts,  and  put  our  encampment  in  readiness  to  resist 
attack.  This  done,  I  was  on  the  way  to  my  tent, 
when  I  was  met  by  Mile,  de  Mauriac. 

“You  neglect  no  precautions.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,”  she  observed,  with  a  suspicion  of  mockery. 

“None  that  are  within  my  power,”  I  replied. 

“What  more  would  you  have  done,  had  it  been 
within  your  power?” 

“I  should  have  left  you  and  your  maid  in  Quebec, 
Mademoiselle”  I  replied. 

She  laughed  lightly.  “Your  fears  are  as  un¬ 
grounded  as  your  hopes.  Monsieur,”  she  declared. 

“I  would  that  my  hopes  were  as  well  grounded  as 
my  fears,”  I  retorted. 

“You  still  have  hopes?  After  what  the  Indians 
have  told  you?” 

“There  is  little  enough  to  raise  my  hopes.  Made¬ 
moiselle.  But  were  all  hope  gone,  we  should  go  down 
the  river  to-night.” 

“What?  And  miss  the  entertainment  they  have 
promised  us?” 

“If  there  is  an  entertainment,  you  will  not  witness 
it.  Mademoiselle.” 

“Indeed,  Monsieur?  Why  not?” 

“You  shall  not  enter  that  nest  of  vipers  under  any 
circumstances.  Mademoiselle,”  I  exclaimed. 
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“  ‘Nest  of  vipers!’  ”  she  repeated,  contemptuously. . 
“Did  they  harm  you  when  you  entered  their  village 
yesterday, — alone?” 

“I  was  glad  to  be  out  of  it,  I  assure  you,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

“You  magnify  these  dangers.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 

•  99 

quis. 

“Whether  I  magnify  them  or  not,  I  forbid  you 
to  enter  their  palisade,  and  that  is  an  end  of  it!” 

“An  end  of  what?  An  end  of  forbidding  me? 
Did  you  not  make  an  end  of  forbidding  me  months 
ago.'' 

“By  Heaven!”  I  cried.  “Is  there  no  limit  to  your 
folly,  Mademoiselle?” 

“One  is  interested  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  Indians,”  she  said.  “They  seem  harmless 
enough.  But  since  you  forbid  me, - ” 

“I  will  not  forbid  you.  But  for  your  own  sake, — 

I  have  told  you  how  dangerous  it  would  be, —  I 
look  to  you  to  abandon  all  thought  of  entering  their 
village.” 

“But  you  do  not  forbid  me  to  enter  it?”  she  per¬ 
sisted. 

“If  you  will  nor  hearken  to  me.  Mademoiselle, 
consult  your  would-be  guardian,  Chantonnay,”  I  said, 
sullenly.  “I  can  scarce  believe  his  advice  will  differ 
from  mine.” 
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“You  are  firm  in  your  resolution  to  be  my  guardian 
no  longer?” 

“I  do  not  forbid  you,  Mademoiselle,”  I  repeated, 
and  with  a  bow  I  left  her  and  passed  on  to  my  tent. 
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T^he  broad,  flat  valley  lay  still  and  hot  beneath 
the  midsummer  sun;  the  sky  was  clear  blue,  save 
where  a  line  of  clouds  marked  the  course  of  the 
river.  The  reeds  and  rushes  had  reached  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  their  growth,  but  were  still  green,  and  among 
them  the  marsh  plants  blossomed  blue  and  white  and 
flaming  scarlet.  Thoughtfully  I  threaded  my  way, 
now  on  dry  ground,  now  in  oozy  mud,  now  ankle 
deep  in  water,  toward  the  spot  described  by  Pierrot. 
At  the  edge  of  the  marsh  I  found  a  path  through  the 
trees, — a  cool,  winding  path,  bordered  with  delicate 
ferns  and  shaded  with  trees  which  tempered  the  blaz¬ 
ing  heat  of  the  sun, — a  path  bordered  with  ferns,  and 
here  and  there  set  with  slender,  nodding,  wild  flowers, 
whose  beauty  and  grace  brought  to  my  mind  her 
beauty  and  grace  from  whose  enchantment  naught 
could  free  me.  At  last  I  came  to  a  spring,  that  over¬ 
flowed  into  a  little,  whispering  rivulet,  and  when  I 
had  drunk  of  it,  I  sat  down  to  wait. 

I  wondered  what  Pierrot  had  to  tell  me.  He  had 
said  that  Oushala  lied,  but  in  the  difficulties  under 
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which  we  conversed  I  had  been  content  to  arrange 
for  this  meeting,  without  asking  for  particulars;  I  had 
already  surmised  that  Oushala  lied.  On  the  journey 
to  the  Bay  I  had  questioned  Pierrot  without  result. 
Had  he  on  his  return  gained  the  information  at  which 
he  now  hinted?  Or  was  it  that  the  ill-feeling  which 
Oushala  had  displayed  toward  him  was  at  the  root 
of  his  readiness  to  say  what  he  knew?  It  might  be 
that  my  mention  of  a  large  reward  had  stirred  his 
greed. 

If  he  could  tell  me  of  Gaston’s  end,  it  was  all 
I  could  expect.  I  would  take  him  with  me  to  our 
camp,  and  there  let  him  repeat  his  story.  I  suspected 
his  present  mood  was  not  unconnected  with  his  love 
affair;  it  might  be  that  his  quarrel  with  Oushala  (he 
of  the  eight  wives)  arose  out  of  it.  I  decided  not 
to  offer  him  a  reward  unless  he  demanded  it.  If 
he  would  give  evidence  that  cleared  me  of  the  death 
of  my  cousin,  and  then  depart  empty  handed  to  his 
people,  none  could  say  I  had  bribed  him  to  repeat 
words  which  I  had  put  into  his  mouth.  At  the  best, 
I  well  knew  with  what  scorn  Chantonnay  would  deride 
such  a  witness.  But  perhaps  his  testimony  would 
carry  conviction  of  my  innocence  to  Denise  de 
Mauriac. 

He  was  late  in  coming,  and  I  grew  uneasy.  If 
he  had  been  prevented  from  leaving  the  village,  it 
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would  mean  delay,  with  all  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
another  clandestine  meeting.  I  had  no  mind  to  ven¬ 
ture  among  the  Foxes  again,  and  it  had  been  in  my 
thoughts  to  depart  at  once  on  learning  what  we  had 
come  to  learn,  and  be  on  our  way  down  the  river 
ere  the  Indians  were  fully  alive  to  what  we  were 
about.  But  if  I  must  speak  with  him  again,  it  could 
only  be  done  by  visiting  Oushala,  who  might  or  might 
not  continue  the  subterfuge  of  employing  an  interpre¬ 
ter.  I  resolved  to  go  well  guarded,  for  Oushala  now 
had  all  the  presents  we  had  brought. 

Gradually  the  sun  moved  westward.  It  was  after¬ 
noon,  and  Pierrot  was  two  hours  overdue.  There  was 
little  chance  that  he  would  come,  and  if  I  was  to 
visit  Oushala  I  could  wait  no  longer.  The  hope  which 
had  cheered  me  gave  way  to  a  black  cloud  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  as  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps  the 
brightness  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  day. 
Though  I  strove  to  console  myself  by  thinking  of 
the  many  things  which  might  account  for  Pierrot’s 
non-appearance,  I  could  not  shake  off  the  ominous 
foreboding  that  assailed  me.  I  surmised  that  Oushala 
was  not  a  man  with  whom  to  trifle. 

If  Pierrot  failed  me,  what  more  could  I  do?  I 
have  ever  been  slow  of  thought,  and  prone  to  vague 
and  muddy  deliberation,  with  little  ability  to  formu¬ 
late  in  advance  a  clear  and  well-defined  plan;  in  the 
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beginning  I  had  projected  my  design  no  further  than 
to  visit  the  Foxes  and  see  what  I  should  see.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  I  could  perceive  how  much  I  had 
relied  upon  the  aid  of  Fortune, — and  after  the  most 
fleeting  and  momentary  of  smiles,  she  had  turned  her 
back  upon  me.  Out-numbered  as  we  were,  it  would 
be  madness  to  attack  the  Foxes;  did  we  seek  to  kid¬ 
nap  prisoners,  it  would  result  in  an  immediate  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities.  We  should  be  lucky,  as  it  was, 
did  we  escape  unscathed,  and  the  longer  we  remained, 
the  more  delicate  would  become  our  situation.  I 
cursed  the  need  for  thoughts  of  safety  that  hampered 
us  at  every  turn,  and  moodily  turned  over  in  my  mind 
the  project  of  sending  Denise  de  Mauriac  and  her 
maid  away  by  main  force,  that  those  of  us  who  re¬ 
mained  behind  might  carry  on  the  quest  in  the  spirit 
of  recklessness  it  demanded. 

I  regretted  the  rash  promise  I  had  made,  to  seek 
no  more  to  control  her  actions;  almost  it  seemed  as 
though,  once  I  had  made  that  renunciation  of  author¬ 
ity,  she  had  turned  her  every  effort  to  drive  me  to 
resume  it.  Last  night,  for  example, — I  could  have 
sworn  she  would  have  been  more  pleased  bad  I  for¬ 
bidden  her  to  stir  outside  the  circle  of  our  tents.  I 
decided  to  throw  my  promise  to  the  winds,  and  re¬ 
solved  that  I  would  forbid  her,  compel  her, — if  nec¬ 
essary  bind  her  and  put  her  under  guard, — ere  she 
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should  go  with  me  into  the  power  of  Oushala,  chief 
of  the  Foxes. 

In  this  truculent  mood,  striding  into  the  midst  of 
our  camp,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  something  was  amiss. 
The  men  stood  in  groups,  talking  uneasily,  and  on 
my  arrival  they  looked  up  at  me  in  silence,  as  men 
do  when  there  is  news  none  is  eager  to  tell.  I  looked 
about  for  Chantonnay  and  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  but  saw 
neither;  Tinette,  the  maid,  was  there,  and  came  to 
meet  me. 

“Where  is  your  Mistress?”  I  asked. 

“She  has  gone  with  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis, — ^with  Monsieur  de  Chanton¬ 
nay  and  the  men, — to  see  the  entertainment  in  the 
village  of  the  Foxes.” 

I  glared  at  her,  speechless.  Presently  I  espied 
Beaudry,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  before,  and  whom 
I  had  brought  from  Montreal  as  my  lieutenant. 

“Beaudry!”  I  cried.  “What  is  this  I  hear?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  knew  you  would  not  like 
it.  Monsieur.  I  did  what  I  could  to  prevent  it.  But 
Monsieur  de  Chantonnay  scoffed  at  my  talk  of  danger. 
I  told  them  if  you  were  here  you  would  forbid  it, 
but  Mademoiselle  said  she  had  discussed  it  with  you, 
and  she  knew  you  would  not,  and  Monsieur  de  Chan¬ 
tonnay  made  light  of  your  authority.  I  think  it  was 
more  his  wish  than  hers,  and  he  seemed  to  take  my 
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warnings  as  a  reflection  upon  his  courage.  I  made 
him  take  ten  men  with  him,  but  that  was  the  best 
I  could  do.” 

“When  did  they  go?” 

“A  half  an  hour  since.” 

My  rage  overcame  me,  and  I  cursed  and  upbraided 
him  bitterly  for  a  gray-headed  fool;  but  he  stood  his 
ground  manfully,  and  in  time  I  came  to  my  senses  and 
ceased  to  storm  at  him. 

“I  knew  you  would  not  like  it.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis,”  he  said,  gravely.  “I  did  what  I  could  to  stop 
them.  It  may  be  that  Oushala  means  them  no  harm. 
He  is  crafty,  and  I  doubt  if  he  has  forgotten  what 
happened  ten  years  since,  when  Louvigny  attacked 
his  village.” 

His  words  were  not  without  reason.  We  had 
brought  rich  presents,  and  had  committed  no  hostile 
act.  Oushala  had  little  to  gain  by  provoking  the 
French  to  immediate  warfare.  It  might  be  that  my 
forebodings  were  groundless,  and  I  strove  to  calm 
myself. 

“You  did  wrong  to  let  them  go,  Beaudry,”  I  said. 
“I  trust  it  will  be  as  you  say.  In  the  meantime,  I  must 
go  to  join  them.  If  we  return  by  sundown,  all  will 
be  well.  If  not, - ” 

He  gazed  at  me  enquiringly. 

“If  not,  these  men  will  be  under  your  command, 
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and  I  pray  God  you  will  shew  more  wit  than  I  have 
shewn,”  I  said. 


Unchallenged,  I  passed  within  the  palisade,  and 
walked  between  the  lodges  of  the  Foxes  to  the  space 
in  their  midst,  where  the  tribe  was  congregated. 
From  my  face  I  strove  to  erase  all  anxiety  and  all 
anger,  that  I  might  wear  the  easy  smile  of  an  honoured 
guest.  I  found  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  and  Mile, 
de  Mauriac  seated  on  buffalo  skins,  while  the  men 
of  their  guard  stood  at  ease  behind  them ;  they  watched 
with  interest  the  contortions  of  a  barbaric  dance. 
Nearby  sat  Oushala,  with  four  of  his  lesser  chiefs. 
I  saluted  him  carelessly. 

“Greetings,  la  Saulaye,”  he  said.  “You  are  late.” 

“It  is  a  fault  for  which  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  came 
as  soon  as  I  could,”  I  replied,  and  seated  myself 
beside  Denise  de  Mauriac. 

“I  trust  you  find  these  proceedings  enlivening. 
Mademoiselle,”  I  remarked,  with  a  gaiety  I  did  not 
feel. 

She  regarded  me  with  curiosity.  No  doubt  she  had 
expected  me  to  upbraid  her.  “Their  dance  is  inter¬ 
esting,  if  not  beautiful,”  she  responded. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  Pierrot.  “Have  you  seen 
aught  of  the  Indian  who  came  with  us?”  I  asked. 
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“The  one  whom  you  were  to  meet?  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  him.  He  seems  to  have  kept  you  long.” 

“He  did  not  appear,  though  I  waited.  How  have 
you  fared  in  the  absence  of  an  interpreter?” 

“Well  enough,  Monsieur.  We  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  with  a  hospitality  which  needed  no  interpreter. 
As  you  see,  we  are  still  unharmed.” 

I  laughed.  “You  mean  that  you  were  right  and 
I  was  wrong,”  I  said.  “No  doubt  you  were  justified. 
Ill  luck  tends  to  make  one  apprehensive.” 

“Apprehensive  and  gloomy,”  she  replied.  “I  trust 
your  present  cheerfulness  will  continue.  Monsieur.  It 
pleases  me  better,  though  I  surmise  it  is  not  genuine.” 

“An’  it  please  you.  Mademoiselle,  it  is  worth 
while.” 

“It  would  please  me  better  were  it  intended  to 
please  me.” 

“One’s  motives  are  ever  mixed.  If  I  can  please 
Oushala,  he  may  perchance  tell  me  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  Pierrot.  But  see, — whatever  he  has  to  tell 
us,  he  makes  ready  to  speak.” 

The  dance  was  ended,  and  the  din  of  screeching 
died  down  as  Oushala  rose  to  his  feet. 

“It  is  well  you  have  come,  la  Saulaye,”  he  began. 
“Since  it  is  by  your  mouth  our  father  has  sent  his 
message,  it  is  fitting  that  your  ears  should  hear  my 
reply.” 
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“You  speak  truly,  Oushala,”  I  replied.  “But  since 
my  ears  are  slow  to  grasp  your  speech,  I  may  not 
hear  you  aright.  Where  is  the  man  of  your  people 
who  spoke  for  us?” 

“Our  father  might  better  have  kept  him,  la  Sau- 
laye,”  said  Oushala  calmly,  but  with  a  significance 
which  chilled  me.  “He  is  no  longer  among  us,  and 
will  not  speak  for  us  again.” 

From  his  expression  rather  than  from  his  words, 
I  divined  that  Pierrot  had  been  put  to  death.  But 
for  what?  Was  it  in  the  quarrel  he  had  with  Oushala? 
Or  had  it  been  discovered  that  he  had  been  traffick¬ 
ing  with  me?  It  was  ominous  news,  but  I  sought  to 
let  Oushala  see  in  my  eyes  no  more  than  I  could  dis¬ 
cover  in  his.  “It  is  a  pity,”  I  said.  “But  speak 
slowly,  and  I  shall  listen.” 

In  my  conversations  with  Pierrot,  I  had  gained  a 
measure  of  fluency  in  saying  the  things  I  had  looked 
to  have  to  say,  and  of  quickness  in  understanding  the 
things  I  had  looked  to  hear,  but  the  oration  upon 
which  Oushala  now  launched  was  for  the  most  part 
beyond  my  narrow  command  of  his  language;  what 
I  did  catch  was  not  reassuring.  He  seemed  to  be  set 
upon  enumerating  from  the  beginning  the  wrongs 
which  his  tribe  had  suffered  from  the  French,  and,  in 
truth,  he  did  not  lack  grievances  upon  which  to  dilate. 
As  he  grew  more  eloquent,  he  grew  more  indignant, 
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and  his  subjects  grew  more  restless.  Whether  he  had 
it  in  mind  to  allow  us  to  depart  in  peace  when  he  had 
said  his  say,  I  do  not  know;  this  much  I  marked,  that 
his  talk  was  all  directed  to  me,  and  there  were  no 
messages  for  Lignery.  I  feared  he  was  but  lashing 
himself  into  a  fury.  Ere  he  reached  the  climax  of 
his  discourse  an  incident,  trifling  and  ludicrous  in  it¬ 
self,  occurred  to  interrupt  him.  One  of  their  half 
wild  dogs  lay  behind  Elie  Perroche,  a  grizzled  veteran 
whom  I  had  borrowed  from  Lignery ;  unthinkingly  he 
stepped  backward  and  trod  on  it,  and  the  animal 
sprang  up,  snarling,  and  bit  him  in  the  leg.  With  a 
cry  of  rage  and  pain,  Perroche  whipped  out  his  knife, 
and  pursued  the  brute.  Our  other  men,  welcoming 
this  diversion  from  the  dullness  of  a  harangue  unin¬ 
telligible  to  them,  shouted  to  him  in  jesting  encourage¬ 
ment.  Angrily  I  ordered  them  to  be  silent,  and  called 
to  Perroche  at  the  top  of  my  voice  to  come  back.  He 
came,  limping  sullenly,  and  I  turned  to  Oushala,  and 
signalled  to  him  to  proceed. 

“I  have  told  you  of  the  things  we  have  suffered 
at  your  hands,  and  at  the  hands  of  the  dogs  of  Il¬ 
linois,  whom  you  call  your  friends,”  he  continued 
grimly.  “Yet  we  have  not  attacked  you,  and  we 
have  asked  nothing  but  to  be  left  in  peace,  that  our 
wounds  may  heal.  But  what  has  our  father  done? 
I  know  what  he  has  done.  He  has  planned  war 
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against  us,  and  he  sends  you  among  us  with  presents 
and  false  words  of  friendship,  that  you  may  see  our 
weakness,  and  spy  out  our  secrets.  I  have  told  you 
we  have  killed  no  Frenchman,  have  kept  no  French¬ 
man  prisoner.  But  you  do  not  believe  me.  You 
seek, — you  seek, - ” 

He  stopped,  and  looked  past  me  with  a  strange 
expression.  I  turned  about,  and  as  I  did  so,  there 
tottered  into  the  midst  of  our  group,  and  there  fell 
down  in  exhaustion,  a  man  in  pitiable  condition. 
“Save  me!”  he  cried,  weakly,  in  French.  “You  are 
Frenchmen, — I  heard  your  voices, — save  me  from 
these  devils!” 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  I  turned  to  Denise  de 
Mauriac.  “Do  you  recognize  him?”  I  asked. 

With  white  lips,  she  muttered  the  one  word  “Yes.” 
There  was  no  mistake.  She  knew  the  voice.  She 
knew  the  man  who  wore  those  vermin-haunted  rags. 
Beneath  his  filthy,  matted  hair  and  beard,  she  knew 
the  shrunken  features  of  Gaston  de  St.  Etienne,  fourth 
Marquis  de  la  Roux. 
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On  guard!”  I  said.  Our  men  formed  in  a  circle 
about  Gaston  and  Mile,  de  Mauriac,  and  I  turned 
again  toward  Oushala. 

“This  man,  Oushala,  is  the  Frenchman  whom  we 
seek,”  I  said. 

He  regarded  me  with  an  expression  I  could  not 
misinterpret.  “It  had  been  better  for  you,  la  Saulaye, 
had  you  failed  to  find  him,”  he  replied. 

He  spoke  truth.  Of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
could  have  befallen  us  in  the  sinister  situation  into 
which  we  had  blundered,  the  appearance  of  Gaston 
was  the  most  fatal.  In  the  horde  of  savages  who 
scowled  at  us  from  every  side,  were  from  two  to 
three  hundred  warriors,  of  murderous  truculence. 
To  attack  was  hopeless, — to  escape  impossible.  The 
mine  beneath  us  already  sputtered ;  until  it  exploded, 
there  was  naught  to  do  but  parley. 

“Look  you,  Oushala,”  I  said.  “You  have  done 
ill  to  deceive  me,  yet  I  bear  you  no  malice.  Your 
father  has  said  he  will  give  you  a  great  reward  for 
the  return  of  this  man.  His  word  stands,  and  I  add 
my  promise.  If  you  will  let  him  depart  with  us  in 
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peace,  your  father  will  never  again  doubt  that  your 
hearts  are  good,  and  you  shall  have  muskets  and  pow¬ 
der  and  shot,  and  fire-water  in  abundance.  Think 
well, — are  not  all  these  things  of  more  value  to  you 
than  one  prisoner,  who  is  sick,  and  may  die  if  you 
keep  him?” 

“You  make  big  promises,  la  Saulaye,”  declared 
Oushala,  contemptuously.  “It  must  be  that  you  are 
tired  of  life,  and  seek  death,  when  you  come  among  us 
to  spy  upon  us,  and  think  to  escape  by  making  prom¬ 
ises.  The  promise  of  a  Frenchman!”  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  mocking  tone,  his  voice  rising.  “The  promise 
of  a  white  man!  It  is  new  that  one  would  trust  to 
so  small  a  thing  as  that!  I  and  my  people  have  had 
too  many  promises  from  white  men.  It  was  on  the 
promise  of  our  father  at  the  Straits  that  we  went 
there  years  ago,  and  were  slain.  Those  are  the 
promises  of  a  Frenchman.  And  as  for  Corlaer,  he 
is  as  false.  He  promised  he  would  help  us,  and  send 
us  arms,  and  Indians  to  aid  us,  but  he,  too,  lied,  and 
has  left  us  to  fight  alone  against  the  French,  and  their 
dogs  of  Illinois,  and  Hurons,  and  Ottawas,  and  all 
the  others  who  swarm  against  us.” 

“If,  as  you  say,  you  are  left  by  Corlaer  to  face  the 
French  alone,  in  the  country  of  the  French,  you 
would  be  wiser  to  release  this  friend  of  Ononthio. 
This  man  is  a  friend  of  Ononthio,”  I  said,  mildly. 
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“The  country  of  the  French!”  repeated  Oushala. 
“Who  gave  this  country  to  the  French?  It  is  our 
country, — the  country  of  my  people  since  the  days 
of  our  fathers’  fathers.  To-day  the  sky  is  bright  for 
the  French  and  black  for  us,  but  our  children  shall 
be  here  when  Corlaer  has  driven  out  the  French,  and 
they  are  but  an  evil  memory.  You  say  it  is  wiser 
to  spare  our  prisoner.  I  have  spared  too  many  of 
our  enemies.  It  was  I  who  spared  those  Illinois  when 
they  were  prisoners  on  the  great  rock,  and  my  people 
thirsted  for  their  blood.  I  was  a  fool.  I  thought  the 
French  would  thank  me,  but  instead  they  have  armed 
them,  and  now  plan  war  against  us.” 

“Beware,  Oushala,”  I  said.  “Ononthio  is  great 
and  powerful,  but  this  man  is  more  than  the  friend 
of  Ononthio ;  he  is  the  friend  of  the  great  chief  across 
the  water,  Le  Roy  himself,  who  has  ten  thousand 
chiefs  as  great  as  Ononthio,  and  can  crush  you  utterly 
with  one  movement  of  his  little  finger.  When  our 
King  attacks  his  enemies  he  is  more  terrible  than  the 
thunder;  the  earth  trembles,  and  the  air  and  the  sea 
are  all  on  fire  with  the  blaze  of  his  cannons.  If  you 
injure  this  friend  of  his,  he  will  not  spare  you  or 
your  people,  but  will  stamp  you  out  utterly;  if  you 
release  this  man,  he  may  yet  spare  you,  and  send 
word  to  Ononthio  that  he  loves  you,  and  that  you 
are  his  children,  to  be  left  in  peace.” 
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“You  talk  of  this  great  chief  as  the  Black-robes 
talk  of  their  Okee,”  responded  Oushala,  defiantly. 
“Le  Roy  will  torment  us  while  we  live,  and  their 
Okee  will  torment  us  when  we  are  dead.  Such  tales 
are  for  children.  This  man  is  our  prisoner,  and  we 
shall  keep  him  or  kill  him  as  it  seems  good  to  us.” 

I  saw  him  make  a  sign  to  those  about  him,  and 
divined  that  our  respite  neared  its  end.  “We  can¬ 
not  go  away  and  leave  this  man  with  you,  Oushala,” 
I  said. 

He  smiled  a  cruel,  frosty  smile.  “You  say  truth, 
la  Saulaye,”  he  retorted.  “You  cannot  go  away. 
You  are  a  fool,  and  those  with  you  are  fools.  Lay 
down  your  arms  and  yield,  ere  worse  befall  you!” 

I  turned  to  my  companions.  “They  are  about  to 
attack  us,”  I  said.  “We  must  beat  them  off  as  best 
we  can,  and  move  in  orderly  fashion  to  the  gate. 
When  we  reach  it,  the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay  and 
I  shall  be  the  last  through,  and  will  hold  it.  Those 
'  who  survive  will  run  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mauriac 
and  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  for  the  camp.  Our  com¬ 
rades  will  see  you  coming,  and  hasten  to  meet  you. 
Those  who  fall  must  lie,  and  the  rest  close  up.  You 
understand?” 

The  men  saluted,  and  Chantonnay  met  my  gaze 
coldly,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  I  ad¬ 
dressed  Oushala,  who  had  watched  us  in  silence,  think- 
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ing,  perhaps,  that  we  discussed  his  terms  of  surrender 
and  had  it  in  mind  to  submit  to  them. 

“We  shall  not  yield,  Oushala,”  I  said.  “If  you 
attack  us,  your  village  shall  be  red  with  the  blood 
of  your  people.  And  you, — ”  I  cried  fiercely,  whip¬ 
ping  out  my  pistol  and  pointing  it  at  him, — “you  shall 
be  the  first  to  die!  Stand,  or  I  fire!” 

A  low  threatening  murmur  rose  among  the  Indians, 
but  Oushala  stood  still.  “Come  hither!”  I  com¬ 
manded,  roughly. 

It  was  my  last  throw,  to  make  of  him  a  hostage, 
but  it  availed  not  with  Oushala,  the  war-chief  of  the 
Foxes.  A  sudden  glint  of  resolution  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  even  as  I  fired  he  fell  flat  on  the  ground 
among  the  lesser  chiefs  who  sat  about  him.  Whether 
I  had  killed  him,  I  had  no  time  to  ascertain. 

“To  the  gate!”  I  shouted,  and  in  the  same  moment 
we  were  furiously  beset  by  a  raging,  screeching  horde 
of  enemies. 

I  had  not  lied  to  Oushala  when  I  told  him  his  vil¬ 
lage  would  run  with  blood.  At  the  first  our  retreat 
was  orderly,  and  their  impetuous  rush  was  held  at 
bay.  At  my  left  the  sword  of  Chantonnay  flickered 
and  flashed  with  deadly  gleam;  at  my  right  the  bay¬ 
onet  of  Elie  Perroche  stabbed  upward  and  downward 
and  hither  and  yon;  for  myself,  I  fought  like  a  man 
possessed.  Step  by  step  we  backed  away,  but  all  too 
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slowly.  Two  of  our  men  fell,  and  the  ruthless  In¬ 
dians  clustered  around  them,  hacking  them  to  pieces. 
Scarce  had  we  closed  the  gaps  in  our  circle,  when 
a  great  fellow  with  a  spear  drove  it  through  the  chest 
of  Perroche.  With  a  cry  of  rage  I  slew  him  as  he 
.strove  to  withdraw  his  weapon,  and  sprang  back  to  my 
place  beside  the  next  man. 

Our  swirling  way  lay  over  the  bodies  of  friend 
and  enemy,  until  at  last  we  came  to  the  palisade, 
and  with  our  backs  to  it  sought  to  edge  toward  the 
gate.  Six  of  our  twelve  were  lost,  and  we  had  still 
a  hundred  paces  to  go.  Sick  with  apprehension  and 
despair,  I  glanced  at  Denise  de  Mauriac.  She  walked 
proudly  erect,  heedless  of  the  missiles  that  flew  about 
us,  and  supported  the  unsteady  steps  of  Gaston.  I 
could  not  doubt  the  savages  were  consciously  sparing 
them  both,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  them  when  the 
fight  was  over,  and  I  shuddered  to  think  of  her  fate. 

We  came  to  a  point  where  the  lodges  were  close 
to  the  palisade,  forming  a  shelter  of  a  sort,  where 
the  Foxes  could  not  attack  us  in  numbers.  “Hasten!” 
I  cried,  and  we  ran  the  length  of  the  passage  between 
the  lodges  and  the  palisade.  But  ere  we  reached  the 
end  of  it,  the  savages  awaited  us,  and  in  the  shock 
of  our  meeting  three  more  of  our  men  were  killed. 

Another  ten  paces  would  take  us  to  the  gate,  but 
it  was  ten  paces  too  far.  Side  by  side  Chantonnay 
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and  I  hewed  our  way  into  the  howling  mob.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  faults,  but  the  courage  of  his 
end  was  no  small  atonement  for  them;  I  know  not 
who  slew  him,  or  how,  but  he  gave  utterance  to  a 
choking  sound,  and  fell  forward  with  his  arms  out¬ 
spread,  a  victim  of  his  own  folly. 

I  leaped  back  into  the  place  where  he  had  stood, 
in  front  of  Denise  de  Mauriac.  As  I  thrust  at  a 
painted  face,  I  heard  her  utter  a  cry,  the  first  that 
had  passed  her  lips, — and  then  darkness  came  on 
me  with  a  crash. 
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HEN  consciousness  returned  I  lay  on  my  back 
on  the  ground.  The  knock  on  the  head  which  had 
stunned  me  was  but  one  of  the  injuries  I  had  received; 
I  judged  from  the  thongs  which  bound  me  that  my 
other  wounds  were  slight.  It  was  almost  dark. 
Above  me  was  a  patch  of  sky.  I  was  in  one  of 
their  lodges,  which  are  built  with  openings  through 
which  the  smoke  of  their  fires  may  escape.  My  eye¬ 
lids  dropped, — it  seemed  only  a  moment,  but  when 
I  looked  again  a  star  shone  in  the  opening,  which 
had  not  been  there  before.  Cold  and  far  away  and 
pitiless  it  seemed.  What  life  was  left  in  me  was  all 
bitterness,  and  I  envied  those  who  had  that  day  met 
their  death. 

What  of  Denise  de  Mauriac?  And  Gaston,  whom 
we  found  with  such  unhappy  consequence?  Were 
they  in  like  evil  plight  with  me?  Fool  that  I  had 
been!  It  was  my  stubborn  anger,  and  naught  else, 
which  had  suffered  her  to  come,  and  now, — in  my 
remorse  I  groaned  aloud. 

Was  it  a  si^  I  heard?  “Who  is  there?”  I  ex¬ 
claimed. 
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“It  is  I,  Denise  de  Mauriac.  Thank  God  you  are 
yourseK  again!”  she  answered,  with  something  that 
sounded  like  a  sob.  “I  feared  you  would  never 
speak  again.  Are  you  in  pain?” 

“I  am  better  since  I  have  heard  your  voice,”  I 
replied.  “But  you.  Mademoiselle, — what  of  you? 
Are  you  unhurt?” 

“Like  yourself,  I  am  bound,”  she  said.  “But  they 
have  not  hurt  me.” 

“What  of  Gaston?” 

“He  is  beside  us.  He  sleeps.  But  I, — I  could  not 
sleep.” 

“Has  there  been  fighting?”  I  enquired.  “Has 
Beaudry  attacked  the  village?” 

“No,  Monsieur,’*^  she  answered. 

“Doubtless  he  thinks  we  have  been  killed.” 

“The  last  of  the  men  who  were  with  us  reached  the 
gate  and  ran  out,  just  as  you  were  overcome.  They 
pursued  him  and  brought  him  back.  Captain  Beau- 

dn*  mav  have  seen  it.” 

•  ^ 

If  he  knew  us  to  be  alive,  and  prisoners,  what 
could  he  do?  He  could  not  rescue  us  by  force,  and 
since  the  veil  of  friendship  had  been  tom  aside  no 
stratagem  was  possible.  To  us,  it  mattered  little  what 
he  did.  In  the  extremity  in  which  we  lay,  I  knew 
not  to  what  saint  to  make  my  vows. 

“What  think  you  they  will  do  wth  us.  Monsieur?” 
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she  asked.  “Why  have  they  spared  our  lives,  when 
they  killed  all  the  others?” 

I  had  no  delusions.  It  is  not  mercy  that  leads  In¬ 
dians  to  capture  their  enemies  rather  than  kill  them 
outright.  But  I  saw  no  reason  to  aggravate  her  dis¬ 
tress  hy  guessing  at  the  evils  that  lay  in  wait  for  us.. 
Nor  would  it  help  to  fill  her  with  false  hopes. 

“It  is  idle  to  speculate,”  I  replied.  “The  best  we 
can  hope  is  to  be  held  for  ransom.” 

The  door  of  the  lodge  was  lifted  aside,  and  two 
Indians  entered,  bearing  torches;  with  them  came 
Oushala.  He  looked  at  me  and  saw  that  my  eyes 
were  open.  “Greetings,  la  Saulaye,”  he  said,  ironic¬ 
ally. 

“Greetings,  Oushala,”  I  replied.  “It  grieves  me  to 
see  that  I  did  not  kill  you.” 

“It  had  been  better  for  you  if  you  had,  la  Saulaye,” 
he  said,  grimly.  “In  that  case  you,  too,  would  now 
be  dead.” 

I  was  in  no  condition  to  bandy  words  with  him, 
and  I  fell  into  sullen  silence. 

“All  Frenchmen  are  fools,”  he  added.  “But  of 
all  Frenchmen  you  are  the  greatest  fool.” 

It  was  true  enough,  and  I  made  no  reply. 

“Yesterday  we  had  one  prisoner,”  he  continued. 
“To-night  we  have  four.  To-morrow  we  shall  still 
have  three.” 
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“You  speak  in  riddles,”  I  said.  “What  of  the 
fourth?” 

“You  shall  see,”  he  answered,  significantly.  He 
signed  to  the  Indians  to  unloose  our  feet,  and  they 
did  so.  “Come  with  me,”  he  said. 

“I  am  weak,  and  cannot  walk,”  I  replied. 

He  went  to  the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  called  in  two 
more  Indians.  “Carry  him,”  he  said. 

They  picked  me  up  with  little  tenderness,  and  bore 
me  out  of  the  lodge.  Gaston  and  Denise  de  Mauriac, 
in  the  grasp  of  our  captors,  walked  beside  me.  They 
took  us  to  the  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
where  Oushala  had  welcomed  us,  his  guests,  that 
afternoon.  But  it  was  a  different  scene  we  now  be¬ 
held. 

They  had  built  a  fire,  and  allowed  it  to  burn  until 
now  it  was  but  a  heap  of  coals.  Across  it  was  a 
framework,  on  which  lay  the  writhing  body  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  the  last  of  our  guard,  who  had  passed  the 
gate,  and  thought  to  escape.  All  about,  sitting,  kneel¬ 
ing  and  standing,  in  devilish  enjoyment  of  this  hid¬ 
eous  spectacle,  were  clustered  his  savage  tormentors. 

“Look  well  at  him,  la  Saulaye,  that  you  may  learn 
how  we  caress  our  prisoners,”  said  Oushala,  omi¬ 
nously. 

When  I  close  my  eyes  I  can  still  see  that  sickening 
scene;  I  seem  to  hear  his  agonized  cries  and  moans, 
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and  smell  his  burning  flesh.  But  at  that  moment  my 
ruling  emotion  was  one  of  helpless,  raging  fury.  I 
leaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  two  who  held  me. 
But  I  had  not  gone  two  steps  when  weakness  over¬ 
came  me,  and  I  fell  again  unconscious. 


I  came  to  myself  in  the  bottom  of  a  canoe,  in  the 
gray  light  of  early  dawn.  They  were  carrying  us 
further  into  the  haunts  of  perdition  which  they  in¬ 
fested.  I  guessed  they  were  on  the  way  to  one  of 
their  more  remote  villages,  and  dreaded  the  time  of 
our  arrival.  Shortly  after  sunrise  they  landed  and 
pulled  the  canoe  ashore.  My  two  fellow  prisoners 
were  in  other  canoes.  I  marvelled  at  the  apathy  with 
which  Gaston  suffered  these  vicissitudes,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  he  had  yet  fully  recognized  us;  it  was  clear 
the  misery  of  his  long  imprisonment  had  preyed  upon 
his  mind.  I  wondered  if  care  and  patient  nursing 
would  bring  him  to  himself  again.  There  was  little 
chance  he  would  receive  either. 

It  is  in  adversity  that  nobility  of  character  shines 
forth  most  brightly.  As  Denise  de  Mauriac  passed 
me,  in  the  hands  of  her  ruthless  captors,  she  called 
to  her  lips  a  smile,  and  uttered  the  one  word, — “Cour¬ 
age.” 

It  was  for  me  to  comfort  her,  yet  it  was  she  who 
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comforted  me.  Last  night  I  had  shuddered  at  the 
horrors  to  which  she  would  be  exposed,  dreading  the 
moment  when  the  pitiless  ferocity  of  the  Foxes  would 
be  brought  home  to  her;  this  morning  I  had  groaned 
at  the  recollection  of  the  sight  which  she  had  seen. 
And  now, — now  that  she  knew  to  the  full  the  danger 
which  encompassed  her,  she  could  stop  to  read  the 
utter  dejection  in  my  face, — she  could  still  smile,  and 
bid  me  have  courage.  It  was  not  for  me  to  give  way 
to  despair.  I  saw  she  had  found  the  final  way  to 
conquer  evil,  which  is  to  meet  it  with  steadfast  forti¬ 
tude. 

Squatted  about  their  morning  fire,  the  half  score 
savages  devoured  a  hasty  breakfast,  of  which  they 
offered  us  no  share,  and  within  the  hour  we  were 
again  afloat.  As  we  ascended  the  river,  the  shores 
grew  less  swampy,  and  the  current  swifter.  Towards 
dark  they  landed,  and  made  their  rough  preparations 
to  spend  the  night.  We  were  in  an  open  space  at  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  which  at  this  point  had  been  hol¬ 
lowed  by  the  stream,  so  that  it  fell  away  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  It  was  late;  they  had  laboured  all 
night  and  all  day,  and  were  sullen  and  hungry.  When 
they  had  eaten,  they  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  bind¬ 
ing  us,  that  they  might  sleep  without  the  need  of 
keeping  watch. 

In  hopeless  apathy  I  saw  them  seat  Gaston  with 
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his  back  to  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  and  prepare  to 
tie  him  to  it.  At  first  he  seemed  to  be  still  sunk  in 
the  same  dazed  stupidity  which  he  had  hitherto  dis¬ 
played,  but  some  spark  of  desperation  must  have 
been  awakened  within  him,  some  impulse  of  mad¬ 
dened  resolution  to  suffer  captivity  no  more;  as  they 
loosed  the  thongs  which  held  his  arms  to  his  sides, 
he  muttered  to  himself,  and  looked  about,  and  when 
for  a  moment  his  hands  were  free,  he  leaped  to  his 
feet  with  a  loud  oath  and  grappled  with  the  Indian 
who  stood  between  him  and  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
A  moment  they  struggled,  while  the  others  rushed 
to  seize  him,  but  in  his  frenzy  he  was  too  quick  for 
them;  with  the  savage  he  had  seized,  he  toppled  over 
the  bank,  and  fell  into  the  river. 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  other  Indians,  grunting 
and  gesticulating,  peered  and  pointed  down  the  stream 
in  confusion.  Presently,  by  a  common  impulse,  they 
started  away  in  pursuit,  leavitig  but  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  to  watch  us, — and  he,  despising  our  condition  of 
weakness  and  bondage,  turned  his  back  to  us,  and 
continued  to  scrutinize  the  river. 

He  might  better  have  attended  to  his  appointed 
task.  The  thongs  which  bound  my  arms  to  my  sides 
were  of  soft  leather;  they  had  been  drawn  tight  when 
they  were  put  on  the  night  before,  but  with  the  heat 
and  dampness  of  my  body,  and  my  continued  efforts 
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to  attain  greater  freedom  and  less  discomfort,  they 
had  stretched.  By  a  final  effort  I  succeeded  in  with¬ 
drawing  first  my  right  hand  and  then  my  left,  I  was 
unarmed,  but  as  I  felt  the  ground  beside  me  for  some 
weapon  or  missile,  my  hand,  by  the  greatest  of  good 
luck,  came  upon  a  knife  left  there  by  one  of  the 
savages  in  his  haste.  Wretchedly  weak  as  I  was,  I 
rolled  over,  and  rose  upon  one  knee.  The  Indian 
heard  my  stealthy  movements  and  turned  about.  He 
was  too  far  away  for  me  to  spring  upon  him,  but 
I  had  the  advantage  of  the  light;  he  could  scarce 
see  what  I  did,  while  his  figure  was  outlined  between 
me  and  the  sky.  Had  he  known  I  was  unbound  and 
armed,  he  might  have  been  more  careful,  but  as  it 
was,  he  sprang  upon  me  empty  handed,  to  bear  me 
to  the  ground.  I  thrust  my  knife  upward  beneath 
his  ribs,  and  he  died  without  a  cry. 

Thinking  his  knife  also  might  be  useful,  I  took  it 
from  his  belt;  thereupon  I  cut  the  thongs  which  bound 
Denise  de  Mauriac,  “Come,  Mademoiselle,”  I  said, 
“for  the  moment  we  are  free.  Let  us  flee  into  the 
forest.” 
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I  TOOK  her  hand,  and  we  plunged  into  the  under¬ 
brush;  slipping  and  stumbling,  we  pressed  forward 
for  nigh  an  hour,  until  I  reached  the  limit  of  my 
strength.  “I  can  go  no  further,”  I  said. 

“Let  me  help  you,”  she  answered,  and  took  me 
by  the  waist.  “Lay  your  arm  over  my  shoulder.” 

Putting  forth  more  strength  than  I  had  thought  she 
possessed,  she  supported  my  staggering  footsteps  for 
a  time,  but  the  effort  was  too  great.  I  grew  fainter 
and  more  dizzy,  until  at  last  I  sank  to  my  knees.  “I 
can  go  no  further,”  I  said  again.  “Leave  me  here, 
and  press  on.” 

She  laid  me  down,  and  knelt  beside  me.  “Rest  for 
a  time,  and  you  may  become  stronger,”  she  replied. 

“If  you  wait,  they  will  follow,  and  take  us  both,” 
I  said.  “You  cannot  help  me.  Go  on  until  you  find 
a  stream  or  a  morass  where  they  cannot  trace  you, 
and  you  can  hide  from  them.” 

“I  shall  not  leave  you,”  she  answered. 

“It  is  better  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  woods  than 
to  fall  into  their  hands  again.  Keep  to  the  south 
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and  west.  There  are  berries  and  wild  fruits  to  be 
found.  You  may  fall  in  with  a  friendly  tribe,  or  at 
the  worst  with  enemies  less  cruel  and  bloodthirsty.” 

“I  shall  not  leave  you,”  she  said  again.  “If  we 
are  overtaken  there  is  another  way  of  escape,  and 
we  can  take  it  together.” 

I  knew  what  she  meant,  and  winced  at  the  thought, 
yet  I  could  not  deny  that  death  were  better  than  such 
captivity. 

With  a  cool,  gentle  hand  she  stroked  my  forehead; 
under  that  sweet  ministration  my  fevered  brain  re¬ 
laxed,  and  I  fell  asleep. 


When  I  awoke,  the  sun  was  rising.  Denise  de 
Mauriac  sat  beside  me,  her  eyes  upturned  to  the 
sky.  She  heard  me  stir,  and  turned  to  me  with  solici¬ 
tous  anxiety.  “Are  you  better.  Monsieur?”  she  en¬ 
quired. 

“Better  than  I  was,”  I  replied.  I  sat  up  and  looked 
about.  We  were  in  an  open  glade,  that  sloped  down 
to  a  little  stream.  “Let  us  seek  a  hiding  place,”  I 
said. 

She  helped  me  to  my  feet,  and  we  made  our  way 
down  to  the  rivulet,  and  entering  it,  waded  against  the 
current  until  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  willows 
grew  thick.  With  the  aid  of  the  overhanging  branches 
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we  climbed  out  of  the  water,  taking  care  to  leave  no 
foot-prints  on  the  shore  where  they  might  be  seen 
by  one  following  the  stream,  and  crawled  away  into 
the  undergro^h.  Ere  long  we  came  to  the  foot  of 
a  steep  bank,  thickly  grown  with  bushes  and  young 
trees. 

“This  place  will  do  as  well  as  any,”  I  said,  and 
we  hid  ourselves  under  the  overhanging  boughs. 

Knowing  the  skill  of  the  Indians  in  tracking  those 
whom  they  pursue,  I  had  little  confidence  in  the  poor 
precautions  we  had  taken  to  elude  them,  and  as  the 
morning  wore  on  and  gave  place  to  afternoon  I  mar¬ 
velled  that  we  remained  unmolested.  Granting,  in¬ 
deed,  that  they  should  fail  to  find  us,  our  case  was 
none  the  less  desperate.  We  had  not  eaten  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  had  no  means  of  providing  ourselves 
with  food.  I  was  in  a  fever,  which  I  could  feel  grow¬ 
ing  upon  me;  it  was  only  at  times  that  my  mind  was 
clear. 

We  dared  not  speak,  lest  our  voices  be  heard.  All 
day  we  lay  in  silence,  and  at  last  night  fell.  Worn 
out  with  her  vigils  Mile,  de  Mauriac  dropped  asleep. 
I  remember  little  of  the  long  hours  of  darkness  save 
that  all  my  visions  and  hallucinations  were  of  water 
and  of  thirst.  When  she  awoke  she  must  have  heard 
me  raving  of  it,  for  when  I  opened  my  eyes  it  was 
daylight,  and  she  was  holding  water  to  my  lips.  It 
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was  a  blessed  draught,  and  refreshed  my  mind  no 
less  than  my  body. 

“You  have  been  to  the  stream?”  I  said. 

“Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“It  was  dangerous  to  shew  yourself  in  the  open.” 

“Everything  is  dangerous,”  she  replied  soberly. 
“A  little  danger  more  or  less, — wbat  does  it  matter? 
I  could  not  let  you  thirst.  Think  you  there  is  still 
a  chance  that  they  will  find  us?” 

“’Tis  not  their  nature  to  abandon  such  a  search 
in  a  day.  I  cannot  understand  why  we  have  seen  no 
sign  of  them.” 

She  was  dark  under  the  eyes,  and  haggard.  How 
long  could  she  withstand  this  slow  starvation?  She 
spoke  the  thought  that  came  to  my  mind.  “We  must 
have  food,”  she  said.  “Give  me  one  of  your  knives, 
and  I  will  go  in  search  of  it.” 

I  handed  her  the  knife  I  had  taken  from  the  Indian. 
“Despise  nothing,”  I  said.  “One  cannot  be  fastid¬ 
ious.  There  may  be  wild  fruits  or  berries.” 

With  a  wan  smile  she  left  me,  and  was  soon  hidden 
from  my  eyes  by  the  undergrowth.  It  was  a  strange 
errand  for  a  maiden  of  gentle  birth,  nurtured  in  lux¬ 
ury.  Had  I  done  right  to  let  her  leave  me?  It  was 
a  bitter  thought,  that  in  this  extremity  I  was  but  a 
burden. 

Tormented  with  anxiety,  I  waited  her  return  for 
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more  than  an  hour.  At  last  I  saw  her  emerge  from 
among  the  bushes,  carrying  something,  I  knew  not 
what,  in  her  hand. 

It  was  more  than  I  had  hoped.  She  saw  me  watch¬ 
ing  her  approach,  and  waved  in  encouragement,  and 
quickened  her  steps;  and  then,  when  she  was  scarce 
a  score  of  paces  distant,  our  satisfaction  was  suddenly 
changed  to  despair.  There  was  a  shout,  and  she  was 
faced  by  two  savages. 

One  instant  she  gazed  wildly  about  her,  then 
dropped  her  prize  and  seized  with  her  right  hand  the 
knife  I  had  given  her, — hut  they  were  too  quick  for 
her,  and  a  moment  later  she  was  a  prisoner,  helpless 
in  their  grasp.  While  one  Indian  held  her,  the  other 
turned  back  to  call  his  fellows. 

It  was  the  end, — yet  one  thing  remained  to  do. 
Summoning  all  my  remaining  strength,  I  grasped  my 
knife,  and  rose  to  my  feet  and  staggered  toward  the 
one  who  held  her.  His  back  was  to  me.  Denise  de 
Mauriac  saw  me,  but  said  nothing.  She  well  knew 
what  was  in  my  mind.  Could  I  but  reach  and  stab 
him,  there  would  yet  be  time,  ere  his  companions  re¬ 
turned,  to  accomplish  my  purpose.  Her  eyes  held 
mine  without  flinching. 

I  heard  them  coming,  but  looked  not  to  right  nor 
to  left.  I  was  almost  upon  him,  and  clenched  my 
teeth  for  the  final  spring. 
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“Stop!  Stop,  Monsieur!”  It  was  a  voice,  shout¬ 
ing  to  me, — in  French! 

I  turned  about, — and  in  that  moment  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  sudden  access  of  joy  and  relief, — in 
a  flash  of  enlightenment  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
they  were  not  the  Foxes  from  whom  we  had-  escaped. 
It  was  a  Frenchman, — and  moreover  it  was  a  French¬ 
man  who  was  known  to  me.  He  was  none  other  than 
Jean  Berjon,  one  of  the  adventurers  whom  I  had 
equipped  to  go  in  search  of  news  of  Gaston.  If  ever 
man  had  earned  reward,  he  had!  And  he  had  earned 
it  doubly,  for  behind  him  came  Gaston  himself. 

“Mademoiselle!”  I  cried  in  exultation.  “We  are 
saved!  We  are  saved!  These  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.” 

I  sheathed  my  knife,  to  the  relief  of  the  Indian 
who  found  me  so  close  behind  him,  and  turned  to 
greet  Berjon,  who  hastened  toward  me;  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  action  having  passed,  I  found  myself  once 
more  troubled  by  the  fever  and  vertigo  which  had 
me  in  their  grip,  and  I  remember  very  little  of  what 
he  had  to  say  to  me. 
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RIOR  to  the  time  of  our  escape  from  the  Outaga- 
mies,  I  had  little  belief  in  miracles.  But  now, — I  do 
not  know.  If  it  was  not  a  miracle  that  Berjon,  with 
his  band  of  a  score  or  so  of  Illinois,  chanced  to  be 
lurking  at  that  very  spot,  and  came  upon  Gaston, 
wandering  in  the  woods,  it  was  little  short  of  it.  From 
Gaston  he  had  learned  enough  to  enable  him  to  find 
and  fall  upon  the  Foxes,  who  deemed  themselves  pur¬ 
suers  rather  than  pursued,  and  he  had  made  short 
work  of  them,  and  then  set  out  in  search  of  us,  with 
the  happy  result  I  have  related. 

He  had  come  from  the  Mississippi,  and  had  no 
mind  to  risk  the  perils  of  traversing  the  Outagamie 
country  to  the  Bay,  and  thence  to  Michilimackinac ; 
he  therefore  carried  us  back  with  him  to  the  country 
of  the  Illinois.  I  have  little  recollection  of  the  first 
part  of  our  journey;  when  we  had  crossed  the  water¬ 
shed  and  embarked  on  one  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
to  the  west  and  south,  I  began  to  mend. 

The  achievement  of  a  purpose  which  a  man  has 
long  held  before  his  eyes,  and  to  which  he  has  de- 
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voted  all  his  efforts,  seldom  brings  happiness.  Often, 
indeed,  it  is  followed  by  depression  the  more  pro¬ 
found  that  it  seems  causeless.  Gaston  was  found, 
and  I  was  cleared  of  the  shadow  of  suspicion  which 
had  lain  upon  me.  In  due  course  I  would  be  myself 
again  and  return  to  Quebec.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  take  up  the  thin,  drab  thread  of  my  life  where  I 
had  dropped  it  three  years  before,  and  the  prospect 
interested  me  little. 

I  had  made  a  show  of  indifference  to  the  glittering 
career  which  had  seemed  to  lie  before  me;  my  re¬ 
luctance  to  embark  upon  it  had  been  honest  enough. 
Yet  it  had  dazzled  me,  and  in  my  secret  heart  had 
still  lingered  the  hope  that  could  I  be  cleared  of 
suspicion  I  might  attain  the  thing  I  desired  above  all 
others.  But  now  I  had  regained  my  good  name,  and 
I  confess  I  grudged,  if  I  did  not  repent,  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  for  it.  For  the  penniless  Seig¬ 
neur  of  la  Saulaye  there  could  be  no  secret  hopes. 

The  mood  of  sullenness  into  which  I  thus  permitted 
myself  to  fall  was  but  a  churlish  return  for  the  com¬ 
passionate  gentleness  and  care  with  which  I  was 
tended  by  Denise  de  Mauriac;  it  might  have  held 
me  longer  had  I  not  one  day  opened  my  eyes  to  find 
her  weeping,  and  divined  on  questioning  her  that  she 
attributed  this  behaviour  to  my  injuries  and  illness, 
and  feared  for  my  reason.  Shamed  by  her  solicitude, 
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I  resolved  to  postpone  my  moping  to  a  more  conven¬ 
ient  season,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover  strength 
and  cheerfulness,  which  was  not  without  result.  I 
was  well  enough  by  the  time  we  reached  Fort  Chartres, 
on  the  Mississippi.  We  were  welcomed  by  M.  Des- 
liettes,  who  commanded  that  post  in  the  name  of 
the  Company  of  the  Indies. 

Cordially  as  he  greeted  us  in  the  first  place,  his 
hospitality  exceeded  all  bounds  when  he  learned  that 
one  of  his  tattered  guests  was  the  fourth  Marquis  de 
la  Roux.  The  comfort  in  which  we  now  found  our¬ 
selves  was  doubly  welcome  after  the  privations  we 
had  undergone.  Even  Gaston,  when  he  had  received 
the  ministrations  of  a  barber,  and  donned  once  more 
the  attire  of  a  gentleman,  responded  curiously  to  the 
change;  it  was  as  though  with  his  dirt  and  rags  he 
had  in  some  measure  cast  off  the  dullness  which  in¬ 
fested  his  mind,  albeit  he  was  far  from  his  old  self. 
He  still  shewed  in  every  feature  traces  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  and  illness  from  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
the  last  gleam  of  boyhood  was  gone  from  his  lips  and 
from  his  eyes;  he  spoke  and  acted  with  a  restraint 
and  sobriety  far  beyond  his  age.  He  was  on  the  way 
to  become  well  again,  but  he  would  not  again  become 
young. 

In  the  river  by  Fort  Chartres  there  lay  a  small 
vessel,  such  as  is  known  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a 
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felucca,  and  Desliettes  suggested  that  we  travel  in  this 
to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  take  ship  for  France.  His 
proposal  was  welcomed  by  Gaston  and  Denise  de 
Mauriac,  who  assumed  that  I,  too,  would  accompany 
them.  I  said  naught  to  undeceive  them  at  the  time, 
being  at  first  undecided.  But  the  longer  I  pondered 
the  matter,  the  better  it  seemed  that  I  should  return 
to  Quebec,  with  a  party  which  was  shortly  to  be  des¬ 
patched  thither.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  before  the  vessel  was  to  sail  that  I  made  my 
purpose  known. 

I  was  seated  alone  on  a  bank  overlooking  the  river 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  fort,  sunk  in  moody  re¬ 
flection,  when  I  heard  my  name  spoken,  and  looking 
up,  saw  that  Mile,  de  Mauriac  had  come  to  join  me. 

“May  I  sit  down  beside  you.  Monsieur?”  she  asked. 
“Or  do  you  prefer  the  company  of  your  own 
thoughts?” 

“They  are  but  poor  company.  Mademoiselle,”  I 
replied.  “I  welcome  your  coming  to  banish  them.” 

Gravely  she  seated  herself  beside  me,  the  while  I 
regarded  her  in  silence.  “What  is  in  your  thoughts?” 
she  enquired. 

“I  am  thinking.  Mademoiselle,  that  despite  all  the 
adventures  and  troubles  through  which  you  have 
passed,  you  are  at  this  moment  more  beautiful  than 
ever.” 
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“Ah,  Monsieur,”  she  said,  reproachfully.  “I  did 
not  come  to  be  flattered  with  pretty  speeches.” 

“I  do  not  flatter  you,”  I  replied.  “I  have  hut  told 
you  the  very  thought  which  was,  and  is,  in  my  mind.” 

She  sighed  and  shook  her  head.  “We  are  all  as 
God  makes  us,”  she  declared.  “  ’Tis  not  of  my 
beauty  I  would  have  you  tell  me.” 

“Of  what  then.  Mademoiselle?” 

“I  would  have  you  say  that  you  forgive  me.” 

“Let  us  rather  forgive  each  other,  and  part  in 
friendship.” 

Denise  de  Mauriac  looked  up  in  surprise.  “  ‘And 
part  in  friendship,’?”  she  repeated.  “It  is  soon  to 
speak  of  parting.” 

“Not  over  soon,  since  to-morrow  you  and  Gaston 
leave  for  France,  and  three  days  hence  I  leave  for 
Quebec.” 

“You  leave  for  Quebec!”  she  exclaimed.  “But  I 
thought, — I  never  doubted, — ^that  you  would  come 
with  us!” 

“To  what  purpose?  My  home  is  at  la  Saulaye.” 

“But  you  cannot  return  the  way  we  came! —  The 
danger, — the  hardships?” 

“I  shall  not  travel  alone.  We  go  by  a  safer  route, 
and  avoid  the  Foxes.  There  will  be  little  hardship, 
and  less  danger.” 

“But  did  not  I  hear, — did  not  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
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harnois  tell  me, — that  the  King  has  commanded  your 
presence  in  France?” 

“His  commands  were  for  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux, 
who  will  go  to  France.  I  am  now  the  least  required 
of  his  subjects.” 

Mile,  de  Mauriac  regarded  me  earnestly.  “I  am 
sorry,”  she  said,  at  last,  in  a  low  tone. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  but  made  no  reply,  and 
we  remained  a  time  in  silence,  staring  out  over  the 
swirling  brown  waters  of  the  great  river. 

“Had  you  not  come  to  his  aid,  Gaston  would  have 
died  ere  long  in  captivity,  and  we  should  have  heard 
no  more  of  him,”  said  Mile,  de  Mauriac.  “His  sur¬ 
vival  has  cost  you  dear.  Monsieur.  Do  you  not  regret 
it?” 

I  shook  my  head.  “When  I  thought  him  dead,  I 
was  tempted  to  step  into  his  shoes.  Now  that  he  is 
here  to  fill  them,  the  temptation  is  removed.  One 
may  envy  him  without  coveting  his  inheritance.” 

“It  will  grieve  him  when  he  hears  that  you  are  not 
to  come  with  us.  He  is  not  insensible  of  the  debt 
he  owes  you,  and  he  has  it  in  mind  to  advance  your 
fortunes.” 

“He  was  ever  generous,”  I  replied.  “I  have  not 
forgotten  the  aid  he  gave  me  for  my  father.  I  am 
already  too  deeply  in  his  debt.” 

“I,  too, — ”  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  with  hesita- 
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tion, — “it  will  grieve  me  to  part  with  you,  Monsieur. 
Will  it  not  grieve  you  to  part  with  me?” 

How  shall  I  tell  of  the  fierce  tide  of  mingled  sweet¬ 
ness  and  bitterness  that  rose  up  within  me  at  this 
question?  What  irony  of  fate,  that  the  words  which 
would  have  unlocked  the  eager  tongue  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux  in  a  flood  of  hopeful  entreaty,  should  but 
serve  to  sink  the  Seigneur  de  la  Saulaye  into  unhappy 
silence.  What  irony  of  fate,  that  now,  when  the  wall 
of  estrangement  which  had  so  long  stood  between  us 
was  at  last  broken  down,  there  had  risen  another  bar¬ 
rier  in  its  place.  I,  who  had  so  indignantly  railed 
at  Armand  de  Chantonnay,  a  man  of  substantial  for¬ 
tune  and  not  inconsiderable  rank,  that  he  had  dared 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  fairest  and  noblest  heiress  of 
the  kingdom, — was  I  then  to  outdo  his  offence  by 
presumption  yet  more  despicable? 

Doubtless,  when  the  time  came,  she  would  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  Gaston,  It  was  a  fitting  match  for  her,  and 
no  vain  words  of  mine  should  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 

“It  grieves  me  that  we  two,  who  were  so  long  at 
variance,  must  needs  say  farewell  now  that  we  have 
come  to  friendship  and  understanding,”  I  replied. 
“It  had  grieved  me  more  had  we  parted  in  anger. 
But  your  future  lies  in  the  old  France,  and  mine  in 
the  new,  and  the  time  has  come  to  go  our  separate 
ways.” 
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To  this  lame,  cold  answer  she  listened  with  down¬ 
cast  gaze.  Anon  she  met  my  eyes  with  a  troubled, 
irresolute  glance,  and  then,  in  silence,  looked  away. 

“Are  we,  then,  mere  creatures  of  destiny,  you  and 
I?”  she  murmured  slowly. 

“To  me,  it  seems  so.  Mademoiselle,”  I  replied. 

She  sighed.  “If  you  must  go  to  Quebec,  you 
must,”  she  said.  “And  I, — I  must  go  with  Gaston 
to  France.” 

As  the  sun  dipped  to  the  western  horizon,  and  the 
hazy  sky  took  on  the  glowing  hues  of  sunset,  our 
conversation  and  our  thoughts  drifted  to  far  away 
things;  bridging  with  silence  the  troubled  years  be¬ 
tween,  we  spoke  with  the  tranquil  freedom  of  a  new¬ 
found  friendship.  If  there  was  that  in  our  hearts 
which  she  could  not  utter  and  I  would  not,  we  locked 
it  in  an  inner  chamber,  lest  it  mar  the  sweetness  of 
that  last  afternoon,  and  talked  of  things  in  which 
there  was  no  drop  of  bitterness,  until  darkness  fell, 
and  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  fort. 


It  was  early  when  they  departed.  Until  the  very 
moment  of  farewell,  Gaston  did  not  cease  urging  me 
to  accompany  them,  and  dwelt  with  great  insistence 
on  his  desire  to  requite  my  exertions  with  more  than 
a  mere  word  of  thanks;  but  I  was  in  a  mood  of  ab- 
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stracted  silence,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  urgings, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  praises  and  his  promises 
with  less  warmth  and  interest  than  they  merited. 
When  the  vessel  was  about  to  cast  off,  and  he  had 
embraced  me,  I  turned  to  Denise  de  Mauriac  and  took 
her  hand  in  mine,  and  kissed  it,  but  neither  of  us 
spoke  save  with  our  eyes. 

After  they  had  passed  out  of  our  sight,  I  returned 
to  my  quarters,  and  occupied  myself  with  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  journey  to  Quebec. 
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.^Lt  Michilimackinac  I  was  hailed  by  Lignery  as 
one  returned  from  the  dead.  I  learned  that  Beaudry 
had  lingered  with  his  force  outside  the  village  of  the 
Foxes  until  he  captured  one  of  their  tribe  who  was 
skulking  in  the  marsh  and  elicited  from  him  some¬ 
thing  of  what  had  happened.  Interrogating  the  In¬ 
dian  with  difficulty,  and  mostly  in  the  language  of 
signs,  he  had  formed  the  mistaken  conclusion  that 
we  had  been  killed.  Thereupon  he  had  decided,  not 
without  justification,  that  their  punishment  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  left  to  the  expedition  which  he  knew  to  be  in 
contemplation  for  the  following  summer,  and  had 
returned  to  Michilimackinac. 

Lignery  had  sent  him  at  once  with  his  news  to 
Quebec.  That  was  near  a  month  ago,  and  I  did  not 
wonder  at  his  desire  that  I  should  press  on  and  tell 
them  of  our  escape  and  the  rescue  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux.  “Beyond  question  we  shall  make  war 
on  those  miscreants,”  he  declared.  “This  last  out¬ 
rage  puts  an  end  to  our  hesitation,  and  they  shall  pay 
dearly  for  it.” 
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Travelling  post-haste,  I  arrived  at  Quebec  near  the 
end  of  October.  It  was  my  whim  to  go  first  to  la 
Saulaye,  where  I  arrived  about  noon,  and  when  I  had 
tied  my  canoe  to  the  jetty,  I  stepped  ashore.  A  min¬ 
ute  or  so  I  stood  and  gazed  about  me.  It  was  a  sorry 
place, — on  every  side  the  signs  of  poverty  spoke  more 
loudly  than  words, — ^but  it  was  my  home,  and  the 
home  of  my  fathers,  and  I  surveyed  it  with  a  full 
heart.  I  glanced  in  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  but  no 
one  was  there,  though  the  kettle  simmered  on  the 
stove.  Slowly  I  walked  up  the  path  toward  the  gray 
manor,  past  the  old  orchard,  whose  gnarled  branches 
stood  gray  against  the  gray  sky.  The  door  was  open, 
and  I  approached  noislessly. 

Nannette  was  dusting  the  ornaments  in  the  salon. 
Though  her  back  was  toward  me,  I  could  see  sad¬ 
ness  and  dejection  in  every  motion  of  her  body.  It 
was  like  her,  this  care  she  gave  to  a  house  to  which 
she  expected  no  owner  to  return.  She  was  a  simple, 
honest  woman,  not  used  to  analyzing  her  sentiments 
and  impulses,  and  might  have  lacked  words  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  w<hereas,  in  happier  days,  she  had  tended 
the  manor  as  their  home,  she  now  tended  it  as  a 
shrine  to  the  memory  of  the  vanished  Seigneurs  of  la 
Saulaye.  Yet  there  was  a  difference.  In  the  days 
when  she  had  cherished  with  satisfaction  the  inward 
thought  that  my  fortunes  were  on  the  mend,  and  that 
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I  would  ere  long  have  wealth  in  abundance,  I  had 
now  and  then  seen  her  turn  the  decrepit  furnishings 
about  with  a  jerk  of  impatience,  as  though  she  hoped 
their  faded  magnificence  might  be  at  last  replaced 
by  a  newness  whose  appearance  would  merit  and  ad¬ 
vertise  her  untiring  industry;  but  now,  they  had  taken 
on  new  value  in  her  eyes.  The  carved  and  gilded 
chairs  and  tables,  the  clock  with  its  bronze  horseman, 
the  blistered  mirror,  the  portraits  in  tarnished  frames, 
— they  were  full  of  memories  for  her;  memories  of 
the  days  when,  as  a  girl,  she  had  served  the  fair  young 
Mistress  whom  she  had  followed  from  Normandy, — 
memories  of  silks  and  satins,  of  ribbons  and  plumes 
and  powdered  hair, — lingering  memories  of  music 
and  laughter. 

I  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 
As  I  hesitated,  scarce  knowing  how  best  to  make  my 
presence  known  to  her,  she  turned  and  saw  me. 

The  colour  faded  from  her  face;  I  sprang  forward 
and  took  her  in  my  arms.  “Nannette!”  I  cried. 
“Dear  Nannette!  I  have  come  back  after  all!” 

She  stared  at  me  with  questioning  eyes.  “Ah, — 
Monsieur  Paul!”  she  faltered.  “They  told  me  you 
had  been  killed!” 

“It  was  a  mistake,”  I  said.  “It  is  too  bad  that  you 
have  grieved  for  me.” 

She  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  fondled  it  as  she 
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wept.  When  she  was  more  composed,  and  could 
listen,  I  told  her  of  our  escape. 

After  she  had  heard  my  story,  nothing  would  do 
but  that  we  should  seek  Gabriel  and  Noel,  and  tell 
them  the  good  news.  We  met  them  as  they  came 
from  the  field,  and  I  have  no  words  to  describe  the 
extravagance  with  which  they  manifested  their 

joy- 

Yet  it  is  not  human  to  long  remain  in  complete 
contentment.  Ere  many  minutes  Gabriel  voiced  the 
thought  which  had  come  to  him.  “Now  that  your 
cousin  is  found.  Monsieur,  you  are  once  more  poor, 
— the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye.  All  this  business  of  being 
a  great  Marquis, — gone, — pouf, — like  that!” 

“There  is  no  one  to  sneer  at  him,”  said  Nannette. 
“He  has  never  pretended  to  be  more  than  he  still  is.” 

“No,  indeed,”  answered  Gabriel,  warmly.  “Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  hard  that  it  should  be  so.” 

“Mademoiselle  will  be  glad  the  young  Marquis 
has  been  found,”  said  Nannette.  “She  was  to  wed 
him,  was  she  not?  Do  you  think  she  will  still  wed 
him.  Monsieur?” 

“No  doubt,”  I  replied. 

am  glad  she  will  be  happy,  after  all,”  said 
Nannette.  “She  has  had  many  trials.  But  come, 
Monsieur,  you  must  be  hungry.  Let  us  go  and  have 
dinner.” 
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I  had  sent  the  Governor-General  news  of  my  re¬ 
turn,  and  I  knew  he  would  be  eager  to  see  me;  I  lost 
no  time  with  my  dinner,  being  minded  to  report  to 
him  without  delay,  but  he  did  not  wait  my  coming. 
As  I  walked  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  I  beheld  him 
approaching,  and  with  him  the  two  lawyers,  Poirier 
and  Bibaud.  When  their  first  greeting  was  over,  I 
led  them  to  the  manor,  and  we  seated  ourselves  about 
the  fire.  I  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  Marquis 
de  la  Roux,  in  which  he  gave  the  lawyers  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  bade  them  pay  to  Jean  Berjon  the  hand¬ 
some  reward  that  was  his  due. 

I  told  my  tale,  and  answered  their  many  questions. 
Beauharnois  remarked  with  interest  on  the  end  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Chantonnay.  “It  is  strange  he  should 
be  killed,  fighting  side  by  side  with  you,  than  whom 
he  had  no  more  cherished  enemy,”  he  mused. 

“His  demeanour  at  the  last  was  admirable,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

Beauharnois  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I  shall  not 
ask  you  to  praise  him,”  he  said. 

“You  come  in  the  nick  of  time.  Monsieur,”  said 
Poirier.  “Maitre  Bibaud  and  I  were  grievously  in 
doubt  as  to  what  course  we  should  follow.  But  now 
we  can  sail  for  France  with  all  our  perplexities  re¬ 
solved,  and  Madame  d’Esterre  will  accompany  us.” 

“On  the  ship  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux,”  ob- 
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served  Bibaud,  with  reminiscent  significance, —  “It 
has  been  refitted,  and  is  in  readiness.” 

“I  trust  your  voyage  will  this  time  be  more  pros¬ 
perous,”  I  replied. 

“Had  it  been  more  prosperous  last  time.  Monsieur, 
affairs  had  been  in  another  state  to-day,”  he  remarked 
thoughtfully.  “Your  success  has  cost  you  dear.” 

“One  cannot  have  everything,”  I  answered. 

“We  must  be  thankful  that  your  cousin  is  found. 
Monsieur,”  said  the  Governor-General,  “yet  I  confess 
that  when,  last  spring,  I  believed  you  were  to  be 
Marquis  de  la  Roux,  in  his  place,  I  regarded  it  as 
a  turn  of  events  that  would  be  of  no  small  benefit 
to  New  France.  With  the  wealth  and  position  and 
influence  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  to  your  lot,  you 
would  have  had  the  power  to  render  invaluable 
service.” 

“Doubtless  my  cousin  will  do  his  part.  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency,”  I  replied. 

“That  may  be,”  said  Beauhamois.  “I  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  will  look  upon  New  France  as  one  looks 
back  upon  a  nightmare, — as  an  unpleasant  memory 
to  be  put  out  of  mind.  He  is  bound  to  this  country 
only  by  unhappiness.  With  you,  it  would  have  been 
different.  You  were  born  here,  as  was  your  father 
before  you,  and  that  is  a  tie  one  does  not  easily 
break.  But  there, — ”  he  added,  with  a  slight  smile, 
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“I  shew  little  wisdom  when  I  utter,  in  the  presence 
of  his  confidential  advisers,  words  which  might  be 
construed  as  e?;pressing  regret  at  the  survival  of  the 
present  Marquis  de  la  Roux;  nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  thoughts.” 

“I  hold  it  no  disloyalty  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux 
to  say  that  Monsieur  de  la  Saulaye  is  a  gentleman 
whom  I  should  have  gladly  served,”  declared  Maitre 
Bibaud,  stoutly. 

“Have  you  made  plans  for  your  future.  Mon¬ 
sieur?”  asked  Beauhamois. 

“It  is  early  to  make  plans,”  I  replied,  indifferently. 
“I  may  return  to  the  navy,  if  it  can  be  arranged.” 

The  Governor  nodded.  “That  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult,”  he  said.  “Whatever  influence  I  have  is  freely 
at  your  command.  Moreover,  should  my  influence  be 
insufficient,  you  can  enlist  the  more  powerful  influence 
of  your  cousin.  Were  I  you,  Monsieur,  I  should  not 
be  too  modest  in  my  requests.” 

I  shook  my  head.  “I  am  already  under  too  deep 
obligation  to  permit  me  to  trouble  him  further.” 

“Unless  I  am  mistaken  in  him,”  said  Beauhamois, 
“he  will  feel  that  the  balance  of  obligation  is  heavily 
in  your  favour.” 

Not  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  I  made 
no  reply,  and  presently  my  visitors  rose  to  take  their 
leave.  As  Beauhamois  stood  before  the  fire,  his  eyes 
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fell  upon  one  of  the  portraits  which  hung  beside  the 
mantel,  and  he  regarded  it  intently.  It  was  the  por¬ 
trait,  of  a  lady, — ^young,  beautiful,  richly  attired. 

“Your  pardon.  Monsieur, — ”  he  said.  “May  I 
ask, — ^whose  picture  is  that?” 

“It  is  the  picture  of  my  great  grandmother,”  I 
answered. 

“And  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  is,  I  presume, - ?” 

“My  great  grandfather,  the  first  Marquis  de  la 
Roux.” 

“A  most  famous  nobleman  in  his  day.  Monsieur.” 

“He  played  his  part.  Your  Excellency,”  I  answered. 

“You  resemble  him.  Monsieur.” 

“A  family  likeness.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
recognize  it.” 

“He  was  a  great  man.  But  he  was  more  than 
that.  He  was  one  to  whom  the  honour  of  his  family, 
and  his  own  honour,  were  dearer  than  wealth  or  rank. 
Adversity  could  not  daunt  him,  nor  prosperity  cor¬ 
rupt  him.  And  you.  Monsieur, — it  is  in  more  than 
appearance  you  resemble  him.  I  honour  you.  Mon¬ 
sieur,  and  all  New  France  will  honour  you,  for  the 
part  which  you  have  played.” 

When  they  were  gone,  I  returned  to  the  salon,  and 
sat  before  the  fire  in  moody  contemplation.  I  was 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  things,  and 
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out  of  humour  with  my  life.  The  task  I  had  set  my¬ 
self  was  done,  and  I  was  quit  of  it,  and  wished  only 
to  forget  it;  to  forget  the  vain  dreams  I  had  shared 
with  my  father,  the  losing  struggle  we  had  waged 
against  adversity,  the  unreal  mantle  of  velvet,  lined 
with  nettles,  which  had  hung  so  heavy  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  the  final  effort  by  which  I  had  cast 
it  off, — to  forget,  above  all,  that  which  I  knew  I  could 
never  forget,  the  haunting  face  of  the  maiden  who 
had  so  long  filled  my  thoughts,  and  filled  them  still, 
— of  Denise  de  Mauriac,  who  was  now  on  her  way 
to  France,  yet  would,  in  France,  be  parted  from  me 
by  a  tide  no  wider  and  no  deeper  than  that  which 
had  already  flowed  between  us. 
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T'  HE  afternoon  sun  shone  hot  and  clear  on  the  farm 
of  la  Saulaye.  A  light  hreeze  from  the  west  stirred 
the  ripening  hay.  In  the  garden  I  sat  alone  on  a  rustic 
bench. 

Once  more  it  was  July.  The  season  of  roses  was 
wellnigh  past,  but  here  and  there  a  pink  or  yellow 
bloom  lingered  to  remind  me  of  that  sunny  day,  four 
years  ago,  when  Denise  de  Mauriac  came  to  la  Sau¬ 
laye. 

Listlessly  I  allowed  my  thoughts  to  wander.  Here 
on  this  bench  she  had  rested,  and  spoken  of  romance, 
with  softness  in  her  voice.  When  I  had  said  it  was 
too  often  a  thing  of  sadness,  she  had  looked  up  at 
me  with  wondering  eyes. 

The  roses  were  all  but  done.  A  touch,  a  gust  of 
wind,  and  their  petals  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Yet 
they  glowed  in  the  sunshine  as  brightly  as  ever,  and 
their  faint,  exquisite  fragrance  still  floated  on  the 
air. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Chateau  of  la  Roux,  at  la 
Roux,  in  Auvergne,  there  would  be  flowers, — flowers 
everywhere, — fountains  of  white  marble,  and  cool, 
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shaded  retreats.  There  would  be  roses, — roses  that 
bloomed  the  summer  through, — delicate  roses,  with 
long,  pointed  buds,  unfolding  their  gracious  petals 
one  by  one, — ^would  they  remind  her  of  the  humble, 
old-fashioned  roses  of  la  Saulaye?  Would  they, 
perchance,  remind  her  of  me? 

She  had  come  to  me  and  filled  my  life,  and  now 
she  was  in  far-away  France,  and  my  life  was  empty 
of  all  save  the  memories  she  had  left.  Closing  my 
eyes,  I  summoned  them  about  me,  and  anon  the  drone 
of  the  bees  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  grew  dimmer 
and  more  distant;  the  avenues  of  sense  were  closed, 
and  I  fell  into  a  dream,  full  of  vague  and  incoherent 
shadows.  This  much  only  of  my  dream  I  recall,  that 
there  came  to  me  a  strange  sense  of  the  presence  of 
Denise  de  Mauriac, — a  sense  of  her  presence  which 
grew  in  reality  and  power  and  sweetness,  until  at 
last  I  spoke  her  name  aloud, — “Denise!” 

I  opened  my  eyes, — and  beheld  her  standing  before 
me,  and  regarding  me  with  an  expression  which  I 
cannot  describe. 

“Mademoiselle!”  I  cried,  and  sprang  to  my  feet 
in  amazement, —  “Is  it  indeed  you?” 

She  nodded  gravely,  without  speaking. 

“But  I  thought  you  would  be  in  France, — at  la 
Roux,  in  Auvergne!  How  come  you  to  be  here. 
Mademoiselle?” 
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She  lowered  her  eyes,  with  a  touch  of  embarrass¬ 
ment.  “One  is  never  content,”  she  replied.  “When 
I  was  in  Quebec,  I  had  no  thought  but  to  go  to  France. 
And  then, — when  I  was  in  France, — I  found  myself 
moved  to  come  again  to  Quebec.” 

I  stared  at  her  in  perplexity.  “I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it,”  I  said.  “Why  should  you  incline  to  revisit 
a  country  where  you  met  with  naught  save  trouble  and 
vexation  and  grief?  For  you,  it  can  have  no  happy 
memories.” 

She  smiled  uncertainly.  “They  are  not  all  un- 
happy  memories,”  she  replied.  “Have  you  forgotten 
that  afternoon  when  I  came  here  once  before?” 

“I  shall  never  forget  it.  Mademoiselle.” 

“I  remember  it  as  a  day  of  sunshine  and  fragrance. 
You  brought  me  here  into  the  garden,  and  the  roses 
were  in  bloom;  you  gave  me  a  great,  glowing  armful 
of  them,  and  I  kept  them  until  the  last  bud  had 
opened  and  fallen.” 

She  spoke  simply,  almost  dreamily,  and  her  eyes 
were  soft  and  tender  and  kind.  I  wondered  if  it  were 
possible  that  she  could  not  hear  the  beating  of  my 
heart.  I  wondered  if  she  had  it  still  in  mind  to  wed 
my  cousin  Gaston. 

“The  Marquis  de  la  Roux?”  I  said.  “Is  he  in  good 
health?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “Thanks  to  you.  Life  and 
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health  and  rank  and  fortune, — he  owes  them  all  to 
you. 

“Has  he,  too,  come  to  revisit  New  France,  Made¬ 
moiselle?” 

“No,  Monsieur.” 

“You  have  come  without  him?” 

“Why  not.  Monsieur?  I  am  of  age,  and  have  no 
longer  a  guardian.  I  go  and  come  as  I  will.” 

“Time  was  when  you  were  not  so  fortunate.” 

“I  had  a  guardian  once,  who  wearied  of  his 
charge,”  she  said.  “Yet  I  do  not  blame  him.” 

“You  might  well  blame  me,”  I  replied. 

“I  cannot  blame  you,”  she  repeated.  “I  think  you 
had  too  good  cause  to  hate  us  all.” 

I  gazed  at  her  without  reply. 

“Do  you  not  hate  me?”  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

“Mademoiselle!”  I  exclaimed.  “I  beg  you,  do  not 
ask  me  such  a  question!” 

“I  was  ever  wayward,”  she  said.  “It  was  not  you 
alone  against  whom  I  rebelled.  Do  you  remember 
the  day  when  the  third  Marquis  de  la  Roux  came  to 
your  father  and  offered  him  money  with  which  to 
carry  on  bis  enterprise?” 

“I  remember  it  well,”  I  replied. 

“Your  poor  father!”  exclaimed  Denise  de  Mauriac, 
in  a  voice  of  sympathy.  “He  had  a  sad  life!  To 
lose  his  wife  so  soon  after  their  marriage;  to  lose  his 
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fortune,  and  to  die  far  away  in  the  wilderness, — ^that 
was  sad,  was  it  not?  And  you, — who  loved  him, — 
you  saw  him  die,  and  were  left  alone  to  bury  him, 
amid  the  snow  and  the  rocks.” 

“Yes,  Mademoiselle.  I  built  a  fire  to  thaw  the 
frozen  ground,  and  buried  him,  and  covered  his 
grave  with  stones  to  keep  the  wolves  away.” 

“And  then  you  came  to  Quebec,  through  the  winter 
snows,  and  instead  of  speaking  to  you  in  words  of 
sympathy  and  friendship,  we  received  you  with  in¬ 
sults  and  shameful  accusations.” 

“  ’Twas  not  you,  Mademoiselle,  but  Armand.  And 
he  is  dead.  In  his  death  he  atoned.  All  that  is  for¬ 
gotten.” 

“He  is  dead,  and  has  atoned.  But, — I,  who  shared 
in  the  wrong  he  did  you, — I  have  not  forgotten.  I 
have  not  forgotten  how  we  hindered  and  hampered 
you, — how  I  sent  Armand  to  meet  you,  knowing  that 
he  would  insult  you, — ^how  you  spared  his  life.  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  day  when  we  put  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  you,  knowing  it  to  be 
a  trap,  came  boldly  to  join  us  in  our  folly.  I  have 
not  forgotten  my  remorse  and  despair  when  I  saw  you 
fall,  and  thought  you,  too,  were  killed.” 

“  ’Tis  but  another  proof  of  the  nobility  of  your 
spirit,  that  your  thoughts  were  for  another  in  that 
terrifying  moment.” 
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She  shook  her  head.  “It  was  an  ill  day  for  you 
when  first  we  came  to  New  France,”  she  said. 

“The  Marquis  de  la  Roux  was  generous.  It  were 
ungrateful  to  blame  our  benefactor  for  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  came  upon  us.” 

“He  had  no  love  for  your  father  or  for  you.  It 
■was  not  generosity  which  moved  him.” 

“What,  then.  Mademoiselle?” 

She  stood  a  moment  with  downcast  gaze.  Anon 
she  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  then  hesitated  and 
closed  them  again.  At  last  she  looked  up  at  me  with 
grave,  wide-open  eyes. 

“Do  you  recall  the  night  when  you  sat  ■with  me  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  and  spoke  to 
me  of  romance?”  she  asked. 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle!” 

“You  were  less  backward  in  those  days,  Mon- 
sieur. 

“I  was  younger,  and  less  conscious  of  my  pre¬ 
sumption.” 

“Do  you  remember  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux 
came  to  seek  me,  and  overheard  your  words?” 

“I  remember  it.  Mademoiselle.” 

“The  next  morning  he  rebuked  me  for  permitting 
you  to  take  my  hand,  and  I, - ” 

“And  you, - ?” 

“I  refused  to  promise  him  that  I  would  see  no  more 
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of  you.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  he  sent  you  and 
your  father  away,”  she  concluded,  simply. 

“Had  I  known  it.  Mademoiselle, — ^had  I  known  it 
then, — what  was  there  for  me  to  do,  but  go?” 

She  sighed.  “It  has  grieved  me  to  remember  my 
unkindness  to  you.” 

“To  the  Sieur  de  la  Saulaye, — to  the  down-at-heels 
Seigneur,  the  poor  relation, — the  kindness  of  Denise 
de  Mauriac  is  more  painful  than  her  cruelty.” 

“I  would  not  cause  you  pain.  Yet  it  is  strange  that 
you, — ^you,  who  thought  so  little  of  wealth  and  great¬ 
ness  when  they  were  within  your  grasp, — that  you 
should  think  so  much  of  them  now  you  have  them  not, 
and  so  little  of  the  honour  and  esteem  in  which  all 
the  world  holds  you.  What  is  poverty  to  you,  that  it 
should  make  you  miserable?” 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle,  must  I  indeed  tell  you?  Do 
you  not  know  too  well  for  words?  ’Tis  not  the  wealth 
nor  the  greatness  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux  that 
bums  my  soul  with  envy!  Must  I  distress  you  with 
those  wild  words  which  you,  and  you  alone,  have 
power  to  call  to  my  ungovernable  lips!  Must  I  pour 
into  your  unwilling  ears  those  words  to  which  you 
cannot  listen  save  from  Gaston,  who  is  to  be  your 
husband!” 

“You  are  mistaken.  Monsieur,”  she  said.  “I  am 
not  to  wed  the  Marquis  de  la  Roux.” 
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“What  is  that  to  me?”  I  cried.  “What  is  that  to 
me,  since  I  cannot,  will  not,  ask  you  to  wed  the  Sieur 
de  la  Saulaye?” 

She  regarded  me  in  silence  a  moment.  “Why 
not?”  she  asked,  slowly.  “Do  you  not  think  I  owe 
you  amends?” 

“  ‘Amends!’  ”  I  repeated,  bitterly.  “Think  you 
still  so  meanly  of  me  that  you  deem  me  capable  of 
taking,  as  such,  that  which  you  could  not  give  me 
otherwise?” 

“I  was  wrong  to  speak  of  amends,”  she  replied, 
with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath.  “I  did  but  seek  to 
make  easy  for  myself  something  that  is  not  easy. 
Something  I  might  better  have  done  ere  I  parted  from 
you  to  go  to  France.  But  I  shrank  from  it  then. 
And  I  thought  that  now, — now  that  I  have  come  across 
the  sea,  to  tell  you  I  am  not  to  wed  Gaston, — thought 
you  might  understand.  When  I  came  here  to-day,  and 
found  you  asleep,  my  courage  again  failed  me, — I 
was  about  to  turn  and  leave  you, — and  then  I  heard 
my  name  upon  your  lips,  and  you  awoke  and  saw  me, 
— and  I  thought  you  were  glad  to  see  me, - ” 

I  found  no  answer  to  which  I  had  voice  to  give 
utterance.  But  my  eyes  were  the  more  eloquent  that 
my  lips  were  sealed,  and  Denise  de  Mauriac  looked 
away. 

“Denise, — ”  I  said. 
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“Can  you  not  read  my  eyes?”  she  murmured.  “I 
can  read  yours.” 

Once  more  bound  by  that  strange  sweet  spell  which 
had  held  me  silent,  I  gazed  on  her  in  breathless  still¬ 
ness, — her  heaving  bosom,  her  upturned  face,  her  lips 
half  parted  in  a  smile, — her  eyes, — ^her  eyes,  whose 
proud,  unflinching  innocence  bravely  revealed  what 
she  had  bid  me  read, — slowly  I  raised  her  clasped 
hands  to  my  lips  and  kissed  them,  slowly  I  drew  her 
to  me;  she  put  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  hid  her 
face  between  them. 

The  roses  gleamed  in  the  sunshine,  and  their  faint, 
exquisite  fragrance  lingered  on  the  summer  air;  the 
loitering  breeze  was  stilled.  Into  our  silence  the  far¬ 
away  chimes  of  the  Angelus  floated  across  the  peace¬ 
ful  waters,  and  carried  to  our  hearts  a  message  of 
benediction,  a  sweet  song  of  promise. 


THE  END. 
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